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TAKEN UPON TRUST. 



CHAPTER I. 

APTEE THE HONEYMOON. 



The winter of the year of which I am about to write — a winter 
Bome half-a-dozen twelvemonths back — came in " like a lion" ; for 
roaring winds had heralded its approach, and early in November 
the snow lay thick upon the ground. But soon there came a 
change to warmth and moisture, whilst sickness bom of a " green 
Christmas" stalked abroad, not only along the streets and alleys of 
the poor, but though the grand, broad thoroughfares, and in the 
noble squares where rich men take their ease. 

Alarmists and hypochondriacs had begun to lookg loomily at the 
state of affairs, in so much as the health of London was concerned, 
and there were not a few nervous individuals who took measure of 
the list of deaths in the obituaries, and whose faces grew longer 
as it extended its dimensions. But infinitely to the relief of those 
whose foreboding;s of a " fat churchyard," as the result of this un- 
seasonable weather, gave promise of being dismally fulfilled, a 
change of wind to the north made itself suddenly, severely felt. A 
hard frost, too, simultaneously set in, to the discomfiture of the 
hunting-men, who hurried back in shoals from the sporting coun- 
ties ; and to the considerable increase in tlw streets of the metropolis 
of strong, shoeless, shirtless vagrants — all of whom seemed suddenly ^ 
to have been converted into starved-out horticulturists. • '-'^ 

The place to which I am about to conduct my readers, is a small 
and not very imposing-looking thoroughfare, situated north of 
Oxford Street. At all times it is a noisy locality, but on the 
prettdit dcitedcm it wais more than uBualiy &:ifoii^)^\ tnA^^X.'Ds;!^^ 
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only by passengers on their way to business or to pleasure, but by 
a stationary crowd, which every moment swelled and gathered. 
The crowd thus assembled consisted of men, women, and children, 
who were jostling and pushing one another aside in their selfish 
craving after excitement, and in their desire to be first in a race 
where a sight or sound of horror might reward the exertions of the 
winner. This eager multitude then was " surging" opposite to an 
unpretending-looking house, the shutters of which were cFosed, and 
the door shut: circumstances which were productive of strong 
feelings of irritation and disappointment. For two hours had the 
street been filled by this ever-changing and impatient throng, when 
a murmur of self-congratulation was heard amidst the crowd — a 
murmur which was followed by the approach towards the closed door 
of twelve respectably dressed men, who, with slow steps and serious 
faces, passed, with the assistance of the policcj through the ranks 
of the eager populace. 

Even to a chance passer-by the business of those twelve men must 
have seemed clear enough ; nor need he to have been told that 
death sudden, and perhaps violent, had lately visited thai gloomy- 
looking domicile, and that the Coroner was now about to hold an 
inquest on the body of the deceased. 

The interior of that small house in the narrow street was very 
still and quiet, and the occupants had done their utmost to keep 
out all external sights and sounds. To this end they had retired 
fix)m the apartments in the front of the building, and taking refuge 
in the darkened rooms behind, were there, with pale faces, and 
eyes red with weeping, shuddering over the terrible memory of the 
past. 

The fellow-being who had gone so suddenly to his last account 
had been only a few short hoMfs before, the owner and master of 
that dwelling, wherein his dlBfigured remains now lay. His 
e^act age had long been problematical ; but although he would,rA 
probably never have confessed to a truth so mortifying, in reality '« 
more than fifty years had passed over the head which (now that 
the work of the artist in youthftd appearances was at an end) gave 
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omnistakable evidence of the fact. Nature had her way at last 
with that old useless sinner^ and would not be gainsaid. But 
although the ex-owner of theNumber Ninety, Orchard Street, 
could now be proved, both by personal appearances and by a certain 
Parish Register, to have been ^ sojourner on the earth for some- 
thing little short of a dozen lustres, yet the same important public 
document proved also that Adolphus Raynham Fletcher — ^for such 
were the names by which in life he had been designated — ^wasbut 
young in his experience of the married state. Not many weeks, 
indeed, had elapsed since he had ceased to be a bachelor ; and the 
vision of a well-wigged, waist-compressed, and tight-booted bride- 
groom, was still fresh in the recollection of the few who had assisted 
at the bridal ceremony which had transformed him from a not 
over-well considered " single man," into a respectable householder, 
and the husband of. a rich and estimable woman. That woman 
was in a darkened upper chamber now — a chamber directly above 
the one where lay the body of him whom, in an evil moment, she 
had endowed with all her worldly goods j and whose death had 
plunged her into that state of bewildered horror which even the 
strong-minded may experience after the occurrence of an awftd and 
unlooked-for calamity. 

There are other women in that house of mourning ; but the 
widow has no relative near her to whisper words of comfort, or to 
strengthen her in that hour of trial. A female friend, and one 
who had the claim of some relationship on her protection an^er 
love, had ^at day left that miserable dwelling for another and' a 
still sadder home ; and only one of two young ladies whom the ex- 
cellent woman^iiad made the children of her care^ remained to 
prove that she KIs grateful for the kindness of the past. 

There was nothing striking in either the face or figure of her 
who, kneeling on a stool by Mrs. Fletcher's side, held within her 
own the widow's shaking hands. Her age was apparently, a little 
over twenty, but it may be that she was younger than she seemed ; 
for her face was one on which care and thought had left their im- 
press, and striven hard, and not without success, to blot out the 
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pleasant signs of youth and joy. She was rather above the mid- 
height, and of a graceful form — ^her head small, and well set on. 
Of her features it could not be said that they wei*e regular, nor 
that her complexion was either very clear or brilliant ; but she had 
pleasant, expressive eyes, an unpretending little nose, a " sweet, 
short under lip,'' and, before the dismal present time, the girl's 
kind face brightened by a smile, and in her happier *hours a laugh 
rang out that did one good to listen to. 

Such was Susan Brigham, the friend and companion of the 
widowed bride, who clung to her in her misery, with a helplessness 
and a tenacity which went far to prove how lonely was the woman's 
state, and how little was she fitted to support alone the blows of 
adverse fortune 

"You must not look upon it all so hopelessly, dear friend," said 
the girl, in her low, tender voice, "nor must you dwell so constantly 
on Margaret's' state. If ever the poor child is to be restored to 
reason and to happiness, it will be, under Providence, by the care 
and skill of those who now have charge of her. And Ernest Au- 
daine spoke so highly of the Doctor, and said those poor people 
seemed so happy and contented. He went with her himself, you 
know, and never would have guessed, he told me, that he was in a 
place so fearful." 

\ Mrs. Fletcher, despite the encouragement which the girl endea- 
vored to throw into her words, could scarcely suppress a shudder 
as she listened to them, for in a moment her imagination, quickened 
by a nervous constitution, and excited by recent scenes of terror, 
took in an ideal view of something worse than a prison — of a 
place peopled by grinning idiots and dangerous lunatics, whoso 
clanking chains resounded through their lonely cells. 

" My poor, pretty Maggie !" she said mournfully, " and she to be 
taken from me so without a word or look to make me hope she 
knew me once again ! And then — oh, Susan, dear — you do not 
know how often, and how miserably, I remember that on my 
head, and mine alone, the punishment should have fallen ; for I 
had a parent's duty to perform, and I neglected it: 
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Susan was about to reply to this painful outburst of self 
reproach, when a noise below was heard, and the sudden opening 
of the street-door made the two listening women gtart and tremble. 

" It is them — I hear them ! Oh, I'm sure they're come. Susan 
how can I bear it?" murmured the widow. 

" Courage, dear, it'll soon be over. Do not give away so griev- 
ously. It cannot occupy much time, and then you will have no 
more to dread, and can have peace and quiet. Cousin Alick too 
is there, and Ernest Audaine, so we are not deserted. Besides, 
you can. turn your thoughts to other things, and other hopes, 
dear friend.'' And so saying, Susan opened the large volume that 
lay before her on the table, and in a voice which she in vain en- 
deavored to render steady, read aloud some verses from the beautiful 
Chapter of St. John's Gospel, which speaks parting words of comfort 
to the heavy laden and the weary. 

Ab.ove the earthly sounds which spoke so plainly cf a dreadful 
duty — above the echoes of those tramping feet and many mingled 
voices, rose the blessed woirds that told of happiness beyond the 
grave, and of the rest that remaineth unto those who do their duty 
to their God. And as she listened humbly, the dark clouds that 
had been gathering round the self-accusing woman slowly rolled 
away, and seeing with the eyes of patient faith through mists and 
vapors the distant lamps of heaven, she took courage to bear more 
bravely the great ills of life ; whilst she who read the holy words, 
seeing in the tear-stained face a ray of glowing comfort, read on 
with a more trusting spirit. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE coroner's VERDICT. 

There is no need to enter minutely into the particulars of the 
mquest held in Orchard Street. No remarkable facts were ehcited ; 
md I shall content myself with mentioning the few circumstances 
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wliicli bear upon the interest of my story. The dining-room o< 
Number Ninety was inconveniently crowded ; but, nevertheless, it 
contained few persons with whom the family of the ileceased were 
personally acquainted. One individual, however, had contrived, 
and that probably against his will, to render himself in some degree 
conspicuous by his marked interest in the proceedings of the Court. 
He was a tall, thin man, whose sleek, well-brushed hair was thickly 
besprinkled with gray — and whose countenance, as he held his 
eyes cast down, was a curious mixture of astuteness and humility. 

The class to which the man belonged was doubtful, although 
many cunning observers might not have hesitated to decide that he 
was neither more nor less than a gentleman's servant out of one 
place, and on the look-out for another. With the exception of 
this rather shabbily attired personage there were not many specta- 
tors • of the scene whose interest in it for the widow's sake was 
evident and absorbing. The single-hearted, and retiring mistress 
of the house had few friends to gather round her in her trouble ; 
but, limited as was their number, there were two not wholly power- 
less men who watched over her safety, and who lost no syllable that 
was spok^i on the occasion, nor a single look that could reveal a 
passing impression made by the evidence that was brought forward. 

They differed widely in appearance, those two men who seemed 
to feel such interest in what was passing around them ; for whereas 
the one who sat the nearest to the comer was small of stature, and 
with features whose rather exaggerated size lent a plebeian cast to 
lis face; his companion, on the contrary (whose name was Earnest 
Audaine), was tall, and of distinguished appearance : his counte- 
nance was open and intelligent, and his broad brow, from which 
the fair straight hair was carelessly thrown back, was remarkable 
for ifs massive beauty. The name of the short man, whose ugliness 
was in a measure redeemed by the air of benevolence which marked 
his features, was Harley, and he was nearly related to the girl, 
Mi^. Fletcher's god-daughter and companion, whose ministering 
was at that moment of infinite value to her afflicted friend. He 
was a clergyman, as his dress denoted ; and of the two, he was 
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perhaps the most absorbed and anxious. The other gentleman had 
been all his life a denizen of the London world of fashign ; and 
that he had been so, was evident in every tone and gesture. It 
was not Ernest Audaine's habit to mix with crowds of any kind, 
for a certain grave fastidiousness formed part and parcel of iis 
nature ; but on this occasion he had come at Friendship's call, and 
stayed in that unpleasant throng to aid the feeble beings who had 
few powerful friends to stand-Jjeside them. But to return from 
this digression to the melancholy business in hand — a business of 
which the reader will understand enough, if I take up the evijjenco 
at the, moment when it began to assume a form calculated to throw 
a light on the subject under discussion. 

The witness ihen whose examination — at the moment when I 
throw open the door of the Inquest-room — was in progress, was a 
solemn-looking gentleman, whose neckcloth was of the whitest that 
a London laundry could produce, and his suit of mourning as black 
as a tailor, who knew what good black is, could turn out for a cus- 
tom*er. There was no mistaking the profession of this slow-speaking, 
and word-weighing personage ; for that he was the family physician, 
and one fully impressed with the value of his own opinion, were 
facts that had made themselves apparent from the beginning of 
the lengthened examination to which he had been subjected. 

" You entertain no doubt whatever, then, Dr. Norton, as to the 
cause of death in thb case ?" was the concluding question of the 
Coroner. 

" None whatever. Death resulted from poisoning by strychnine ; 
but by whom administered it is, of course, impossible for me to 
say," added Dr. Norton, as he resumed his seat. 

The next witne^ called was Mrs. Raynham Fletcher, the widow 
of the deceased, whose expected presence caused a buzz of curiosity 
throughout the room. She entered, accompanied by Susan Brigham, 
on whose arm she leant, and her appearance, small though she was 
of stature, and of a mild and unobtrusive homeliness, was calculated 
to excite the strongest interest in her favor. Her age was pro- 
bably a little over fifty, but it might be less, for her hair was only 
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dightly sprinkled with gray, and her forehead, by its freedom fioi 
any hard-traced lines, gave tokens of a sweet and gentle tempei 
Both the widow and her friend were attired in mourning, and theii 
appearance, as they quietly took their scats, and raised the crape 
veils which shaded their pale faces, excited a strong feeling of 
compassion and sympathy in all present. After a few preliminary 
questions, the coroner inquired whether, during his illn^^, any 
sick nurse had been engaged to attend upon the patient; and there 
was also an inquiry as to by whcMn the medicines ordered by Dr. Nor- 
ton had been administered. 

" Only by myself? " answered Mrs. Fletcher. 

" And you never left the adjoining room? " 

" Never. I gave the effervescing draughts as I was ordered to 
do, and nothing more." 

This reply was spoken in so low a tone that it was only audible 
to^those immediately in the neighborhood of the agitated women ; 
but it was repeated aloud for the benefit of those who sat on the 
Inquest. 

There was clearly little information to be gained from the 
widow ; and being deemed cruel to harass her with further inter- 
rogations, she was led from the room as silently and reverentially 
as she had entered it. 

The next witness called was a person of a very different stamp, 
bemg no other than the near-at-hand, and not yet much in practice 
medical man who, as he lived no further than " round the comer," 
had been the first summoned when Suddenly the terrible symptoms 
showed themselves in the master of No. 90, Orehard Street. 

To Mr. Hunter, the being brought prominently "forward" was, 
in his opinion, the best earthly good that could befall him; and to 
be mentioned in the " papers " was the first step towards success. 
He had, for the second time, been summoned to attend patients in 
that very house; but, as before. Dr. Norton, in his carriage, and 
with his grand physician's manner, had usurped his place. 

Still he had been sent for, which fact in itself would go foi 
something ; and, to the struggling man's great joy, that was not 
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all, for he had seen what other eyes had not been quick enough to 
witness, and had seized a golden opportunity which wiser heads had 
not been bold enough to grasp at I 

He is under examination now ; and, for all his coat is eomewhat 
rusty, and the sharp edge upon his well-worn hat is tinged with 
gray, his look is self-assured, and a smirk, or something near akin 
to that irreverent expresaon, is on his face. 
^ " You wer8 called in on the occasion of the deceased gentleman's 
illness, I believe?'* was the first question asked him. 

" I was, sir," answered the apothecary, " and am happy to take 
this opportunity of saying that 1 fully concur with the opbion 
given by Dr. Norton on the case. I have, however, a further 
statement to make. On seeing the symptoms, I at once perceived 
that it was a case of strychnine, and I naturally looked about for 
some evidence to show what the unfortunate gentleman had taken. 
There was only this, gentleman — only this," — and he produced from 
his pocket-book a carefully folded piece of blue paper. " This 
paper, gentlemen, was lying open on the floor by the bed, and ad- 
hering to it were certain particles which I have not of course had 
analyzed, but which appear to me to contain the — the — the — in 
short, solution of the mystery." 

Upon receiving this information, the paper was handed to the 
Coroner, and under the auspices of Dr. Norton, an investigation 
was at once commenced. The surface was rough, and sundry 
portions of white powder still clung to it. What th^ might be, 
could not, of course, be immediately ascertained; but aflcr the 
delay of an hour or two, during which the dismal business of the day 
was continued unremittingly, the analysis waa concluded, and the 
presence of strychnine pronounced to be ascertained. 

From that moment the aspect of affairs took a new and unex- 
pected turn ; for all things seemed to conspire to fix the gidlt of a 
foul and deliberate murder upon one, whose purity of heart and 
blamelessness of conduct should have shielded her from the shadow 
of a suspicion. Yes ! strange as the fact would seem, every cir- 
cumstance tended to the convic Ion that the meek and gentie-natnred 
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woman, whose timid, shrinking manner had interested all present 
in her favor, had been guilty of her husband's death I 

She alone had ministered to him in his illness. By her hand • 
had the medicine, through the agency of which his death had been 
compassed, been administered j and, of more importance still, a 
motive for the execution of the deed was not wholly absent. That 
she had frequently, during her short married life, been aggravated, 
annoyed, aye, even insulted by her husband, there yras sufficient 
evidence to prove ; and, moreover, it appeared that only three days 
before his death Fletcher had insisted, in harsh terms, on the re- 
moval from the house of a young, and now sorely afflicted girl, the 
object of his wife's especial love, and whose calamity was in some 
sort traceable to the conduct and machinations of the deceased. 
Under these circumstances, it was possible that even such a character 
as Mrs. Raynham Fletcher might — but no, there was not one in all 
that crowded room whose mind could for one single instant take in 
the impossible belief that she could be a murderess. Nay, even the 
testimony of a v servant, who in stupid fashion, and apparently 
unwillingly, spoke of words she had overheard uttered by her mistress 
to the effect that some one or thing were better out of his pain, if 
only some one had the courage -to do it, failed to produce in the 
minds of those who listened to it any impression unfavorable to 
the widow. 

But whilst the evidence thus adduced was surely telling, in one 
way at least, against the unhappy woman, she had returned to the 
privacy of her chamber, and was endeavoring for the tliousandth 
time to account for, aye even — so great was the bewilderment of 
her mind — to realize the fact of the fearful event that had taken 
place beneath her roof. For it was indeed an awful thought that 
he whose loud voice and domineering manner had already begxm to 
spread consternation through her once peaceful household, should 
be silenced how for ever ; and that the strong man should be clad 
in the vestments of the grave, whilst she, the feeble, nervous invalid, 
was breathing still the breath of I e, and about to pursue the daily 
routine of her hitherto monotonou > existence. 
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** Cousin Chrissy " (for so Mrs. Fletcher was wont to be called by 
those who loved her) had spent many an hour in fervent prayer 
since the awful time jyhen her husband, with a last terrible cry of 
agony on his lips, passed away from temporal things to those Eternal ; 
and now, as with her serious, patient face, the new-made widow sat 
in silence with her Bible on her knees, there was a look upon her 
countenance which was not of this world, so full of resignatiott ^ as 
it, and of Christian trust. 

Susan Brigham had taken her station near the door, in order 
that she might be in readiness to receive and to impart judiciously 
any intelligence which could reach them from the room below. 
She was a thoughtful, and on such an occasion as the present, a 
most invaluable friend, for she was not addicted to despondency, 
and no hard personal trials had as yet crushed her spirit, or weak- 
ened her young nerves. The day was closing in when Mrs. Fletcher, 
beginning at last to weary for light and change, called her companion 
to her side ; but at ^lat moment a knock at the door kept Susan at 
her post. 

" What is the matter?" she asked, as, on opening it, she perceived 
the anxious face — not only of her cousin Alick — but also of their 
constant friend, Ernest Audaine. " She is very wearied," the girl 
added in a whisper, " that I almost think she had better not see 
anyone, not even you, this evening." 

"Poor soul!" murmured Audaine; and faint as was the fading 
light, Susan could read in his countenance a something which warned 
her that a heavier trouble still was in stoire for them. Her cousin 
beckoned her from the room.- 

** Hush, I cannot leave her," whispered Susan, impatiently. But 
Ernest Audaine seized her hand, and drawing her into the passage, 
closed the door behind her. 

Then she saw, to her surprise, that they were not alone, for at 
the head of the stairs, were two policemen. 

" What is the meaning of this ?' ' said Susan, hurriedly. " Alick ! 
for heaven's sake speak to me, and say the business of those men." 

"None in reality, we hope and trust," answered AJick, trying to 
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epeak with calmness. " There has been a strange mistake, 
all, and Cousin Chrissy — ^poor dear Cousin Chrissy — Susan, . 
not siiy it, but — " 

*^ You do not mean that they are daring to accuse her of— 
no, impossible ; and may God forgive me for the sinful thoug 
faltered poo|; Susan. 

" Try and be composed," said Audaine, holding still her ha 
within his own. " When you have heard all you will undorstai 
it better. AU will be cleared up soon, but now we must cndeavi 
to break this sad intelligence as best we may, for alas ! it is to 
true that the jury have retruned a verdict of Wilful Murdei 
against Mrs. Fletcher 1" 



CHAPTER III # 

HOW COUSIN CHRISSY BORE THE NEWS. 

To break the intelligence to Cousin Chrissy that she was a prisoner, 
was not a pleasant task ; and Susan Brigham would have been 
grateful to any kinder Christian who would have taken it off her 
hands. Often and often — and she reproached herself for it now — 
had her old friend's constitutional slowness of comprehension irri- 
tated her companion's nerves ; but as matters at present stood, the 
latter could only hope that some unexpected ray of intelligenoe 
might flash upon the mind of her patient friend, and mutely break 
o her the truth. There are certain duties which seem to belong 
Imost exclusively to women, and amongst them, that of telling 
tender sounding words, tidings of heavy sorrow, is not either 
e the least important or least frequent. But the knowledge that 
'• must be the expounder to Mrs. Fletcher of the fearful sentence 
not make the doing so less difficult or painful, and Susan, as 
stood with her fingers on the door-handle, reflected on fitting 
^s wherewith to clothe the woeful sentence, which might be as 
f death to her who hoard it. 
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It seemed an age; but it was but one brief minute, and then the 
messenger of evil stood face to face with the accused one. She 
tried to speak, but could not ; and only laid her old friend's head 
against her heart, and stroked the thin hair that showed itself 
beneath her widow's cap. 

" Dear Cousin Chrissy," she b<^aii, and then losing heart, she 
added hesitatingly, " Alick Harley is in thepai^age. Would you 
like to see him ? He would explain — that there has been a great 
mistake — " 

" Ah, the poor chemist's I How I feel for him. I hope they will 
not be too hard upon him for his error." 

" It is not that. It is — I cannot tell you. Alick I Mr. Audaine I 
I thought I was less foolish. But I dannot look at her kind face, 
and say this thing." 

Susan had opened the door as she spoke the last words, and then 
falling at her friend's feet, she buried her^face in the folds of 
Cousin Chrissy's §own. 

Anything so little like the apartment, and the surroundings of 
one capable of committing the crime of which ita occupant had 
been charged, could scarcely be imagined ; for, widowed though 
she was, there re^ed in Cousin Chrissy's chamber an air of 
almost original purity, and a simplicity somewhat remarkable in 
these days where lavish display is so often the consequence of riches. 
On the modest toilet-table were to be seen no glittering treasures, 
the belongings of a costly bridal dressing-case ; but in their place 
there stood an old-fashioned box of dark mahogany, once the 
property of the owner's mother, and which contained the few and 
simple toilet articles which were requisite for her daily use and 
comfort. On the table also lay some books of private devotion, 
from which the pious woman night and morning chose the words 
of supplication and thanksgiving. Siich then was the entourage 
of the inoffenrdve-looking being the entrance to whose apartment was 
guarded by two powerful policemen, who, through the unshut door, 
kept watchful eyes' upon their prisoner. 

It war ihe sight of thoee two men who had gradually advauood 
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almost within the doorway of that dccoroiis-looking chamhcr, whic 
first raised a suspicion of the truth in the mind of the fragile-look 
ing creature ou whoso jxirson the minions of the law were about tc 
lay their hands. Her cheek could scarcely grow more pale, noi 
her brow more full of care and sorrow ; but as she looked on Susan's 
now uncontrollable emotion, a momentaiy but a deadly terror took 
possession of her, and laying her small hands on Alick Harley'e 
arm, she said faintly — 

" You will not leave me, any of you ? I shall* not be alone — I 
could not bear to be alone." 

" While I may, I will remain with you," was his reply, as turor 
ing aside his head, he strove to conceal his deep emotion." 

It has taken some time to describe this scene of sorrow, but in 
reality not many minutes had elapsed since hrst those unlooked-for 
visitors had demanded an entrance to Cousin Chrissy's presence. 
The worsts— at least for the terrible present — was over now, as the 
shocked woman knew the Verdict, and that sh(^ whose life had 
hitherto been one so free from agitating cares, was to leave her 
home to become the inmate of a prison. 

A stir outside the room roused Ernest Audaine, who, of all the 
little party, was the most self-possessed, to a sense that a delay was 
Qot only useless, but impracticable ; and this conviction he imparted 
gently, but firmly, to Susan Brigham, who now weepbg silently, 
waited for what was to follow. 

" May I not go with her?" she whispered. 

" Only to the prison ; we cannot hope for more." 

"And then return to work for her," said Susan, with startling 

^eigy, as she threw her arms round Cousin Chrissy's neck. **My 

Ti dear, kindest friend," she said, in accents which, by their 

Iden cheerfulness, seemed to the more desponding minds of those 

1 listenc 1 to her, to jar upon the misery of the moment, — " My 

dear, kindest friend, you are not used to these sudden changes, 

strength will be given you to bear them, and to remember that 

righteous are not forsaken.' Now we must leave this hated. 

^ Do not regret it, dear; only sorrow and misery have we 
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known in it, and any change will be for the better. This is but a 
fonn," she added, still more hopeful, — " only a fonn, till 7—7, 
Susan Brigham, the poor and helpless creature whom you have 
loved and trusted, shall clear up the truth, and proclaim to the 
world that one whose Itfe for all these years has been so pure and 
holy, is innocent of this dreadful crime." She spoke aloud, and 
for more ears than those true friendly ones that listened near her, 
and having spoken with a clear voice' and calm demeanor, although 
her heart was beting painMly, she took her poor friend's hands 
within her own, and after wrapping warm garments round her 
trembling form, she gently raised her, and led her down the 
stairs. 

The crowd around the house had grown and thickened, although 
the snow fell fast. There was an increase of the confusing sound 
which rises from a mingled mass of voices when the door that for 
hours they had been watching, opened widely, and two women 
stood upon its threshold. A number of policemen guarded the 
entrance to the house, and Mrs. Fletcher's carriage, which by 
Ernest Audaine's orders had been in readiness the moment the 
result of the inquest could be known, was drawn up in readiness 
ip receive its mistress. It is probable that the sight of the neat 
and well-appointed brougham inflamed the already excited passions 
of the rough men and women of whom the multitude was com- 
posed. 

"What I" they asked of one another, "What! is such as she 
to ride in coaches, while we goes aToot, and with the snow avail- 
ing on our 'eds?" And stimulated by this exasperating reflection, 
a shout of execration rose from the mob, which blanched to a 
deadlier hue the color of Cousin Chrissy's cheek, and sent the 
fire of indignation to Susan Brigham's eye, while a crimson flush 
suflused her face. 

" Cowards I" she exclaimed aloud, as she drew her friend still 
closer to her side, — " Cowards, to insult a woman, and an innocent 
one. Back !" she cried indignantly, as a lad, more curious than 
the rest, pudied his way towards her, and showed a face which Jj 
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the glare of Uie lamplight seemed full of the cunning impudence 
which marks the London gamin. "Back I'' she has fainted, Mr. 
Audaine, help her to the carriage, and let us thank Qod" she 
murmured, as the deathlike stillness of the unhappy sufferer proved 
her to bo unconscious of her misery, " let us thank -God that the 
horrid voices of that -cruel mob can wound her ears no more." 
And so they took her on the first stage towards her prison, name- 
ly, to the Marylebone police-office, where the prisoners* van was in 
readiness for its occupant. It is indeed too true that the rules 
laid down by law and "justice" allow of no commiserating friend 
remaining with the accused, who is, however, supposed, according 
to the merciful "wording" of the statute, to be innocent, till he 
or she is proved to be the contrary. So they could only follow 
that locomotive dungeon closely, with such small necessaries for 
theyr poor friend's use as they ht)ped might be allowed her, and 
with their hearts full for the patient sufferer, sitting in silent re- 
signation amongst hardened felons, to whom such journeys were 
anything but unacostomed events. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

LEFT ALONE. 

Thbt joxuneyed onwards to their destination in unbroken Bl^ce, 
for their hearts were too full for words. On through the crowded 
West-^id streets, and then further still, till Susan began to fancy 
that they must soon leave the busy city far behind them. 

" It is a long and tedious drive for her," said Alick, as they came 
at last to a locality where the crowds of passengers were less dense, 
and the streets more wide and airy : but there is comfort for her 
in the thought that we are following her, Susan. My poor, dear 
cousin, do not cry so sadly. You could not grieve more hopelessly 
if we were journeying to her fxmeral." 

" I almost wish I were," said Susan, bitterly, "for this disgrace 
and misery will kill her with a slow and lingering death." 
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It was a weary pilgrimage, but painfixl although it was, Susan 
would gladly have prolonged it, when, on the carriage stopping 
suddenly, she found that they had arrived at the conclusion of 
their journey, and that before them rose the black, high prison 
walls, within which her dearly-loved friend was soon to be immured. 
She was not one of those weak natures who cannot hide the evi- 
dence of a strong sensation, but at that moment, subdued by a 
long-continued strain upon her nerves, her courage failed her, and 
she cried, and sobbed aloud. 

The clock had just struck three, when the loud prison knocker 
sounded on the massive entrance door ; and no sooner was the 
summons answered, than Cousin Chrissy's friends perceived their 
mission — for that day at least — ^was ended. 

There was no favoritism or respect for persons in that cold and 
still Detention House; so Susan, with a heart full almost to break- 
ing, and the two friends who shared her sorrowing pity, pressed 
the prisoner's hand once more with fond affection, and left her 
with the kiss of love upon her faded cheek. Almost mechanically, 
for in truth her present situation was one well calculated to bewilder 
a mind never remarkable for strength, and now enfeebled by many 
a reiterated blow struck on her feelmg heart and quivering nerves 
— po«r Cousin Chrissy followed her gaolers along the broad, flagged 
entrance-passage which led, through strong iron-barred gates, to- 
wards the prisoners' cells. The female warder to whom the 
unhappy woman had been consigned, and who was a sensible looking, 
as well as a kindly-mannered person, conducted the frail and 
inoffensive-looking lady, whose appearance had evidently taken her 
by surprise, into a small apartment, in which, as Mrs. Fletcher wa^ 
informed, her person was to be searched. 

There was a small deal-chair inside the room, and on it Cousin 
Chrissy, who was scarcely able to support herself, rested for a 
moment. 

" I am very sorry, ma'am," said the warder, with involuntary 
respect, " but it is in the rules, and we must conform to them." 

"But I have nothing," faltered Mrs. Fletcher; "nothing, at 
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least, of any valxie. Only my moHier's picture and two rings. 
Ton will not take these from me. I could pay you for them 
amply." 

" It seems hard, certainly," replied the matron, who had by this 
time joined them; '^but we can make no exceptions, and besides, 
your property will be as safe as if it rested in your own possession. 
Now then, if you please. We shall not keep you long." 

There is no need to dwell on all the painful preliminaries to 
Mrs. Fletcher^s instalment in the Detention House. It was past 
five o'clock when she found herself installed in a small whitewadied 
cell, which, in the simplicity of her heart, poor Cousin Chrissy 
called her bed-room. There was no comforts in that lonely place. 
Only the mattrass stretched along the floor, the little shelf, on 
which was placed a Bible and a supply of prison food, a metal 
washing-basin, one single chair, and a deal-box of small dimensions. 
The door looked solid, but in its centre there was a light iron 
screen, and through that opening, the female warders took at 
stated intervals their turn of watching, to see that all went well 
and smooth within. 

Poor Cousin Chrissy, absorbed by her many painful reflections, 
had been silent during the process of searching and of being con- 
ducted to her "special cell;" but when she saw that the attendant 
was about to leave her to her own sad thoughts, the sense of coming 
isolation became almost too painful for endurance, and she entreated 
the pleasant mannered woman to remain beside her, even if it were 
but for a minute. 

The matron was a person of nice and quick discrimination, a 
quality which had been increased and fostered by ten years' life 
amongst those poor, lost outcasts. She had learnt, too, by many 
an outward sign, which to eyes less observant would have passed 
unnoticed, to distinguish the guilty from the innocent — and the 
unfortunate of this unhappy world from those who live and trade 
upon its vices. 

It had not required a second look to prove to Mrs. C 

that the new tenant of cell 84 was not an ordinary prisoner. She 
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Baw at once the pure and open brow — the tender and rcligioua 
eyes ; while there was an namistakable air of refinement which 
made her presence in that place seem an anomaly indeed. 

" It will be very kind," said Cousin Chrissy, meekly, " to stay 
with me a little while, for I am weaker than I thought, and am 
little used to being quite alone." 

"Poor thing!" said Mrs. C , commiserately, "lean quite 

believe it. But you must take heart, for I am sure you will not 
stay here long. There must be some mistake — some — " 

"Yes — yes, a great mistake," said Mrs. Fletcher; " I cannot 
understand it all. But God works all things together for our good, 
and often behind a frowning Providence he hides the face of Mercy 
that win soon shine out upon us. Still it seems hard to bear, for 
if you will believe my word, ma'am, I have tried always with the 
little sense I have to do my duty — and this dreadful thing — this 
death; you do not surely think that I, who could not find it in my 
heart to hurt a fly, am guilty of this shocking deed ?" 

"Well, it does seem impossible, that I must say," responded 
Cousin Chrissy's auditor. " But, ma'am," she added, " you will see 
the chaplain soon, and then you will have many visitors, and every 
comfort allowed that they can bring you." 

"Shall I have visitors?" asked Cousin Chrissy, eagerly. "I 
hardly dared hope for such a blessing, for it will not be a prison if 
I can sec my friends. And when — ^how soon may Susan — may 
anyone come here to sec me?" 

" To-morrow — and, indeed, every day, excepting Sundays, you 
may see your friends from twelve till two." 

" In here — alone with me ?" 

" No ; you can only speak to them through that square opening 
— but your conversation will be quite secret — there will be no one 
near to listen." 

" I have no secrets, I believe," sighed the disappointed widow, 
"only it is so unhomelikc;" and she shuddered as she looked upon 
the whitewashed walls, and the pitiful aspect of her prison. 

" Wc must make it something better for you to-morrow, ma'am," 
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said tlio matron cheerfully ; ' that is, if your friends shonld bring 
you comforts." 

And then she turned again to go ; — a movement which Mrs. 
Fletcher felt it would be impossible any longer to resist. 

Very heavy was her heart — ^poor soul I as she heard the key 
turned upon her, and very hard was it for one constitutionally 
timid, and rendered more so by her recent misfortunes, to bear 
without a shudder of almost despair the terrible stifiing sensation 
which, as she felt herself shut out from human aid and companion- 
leaa, shot like a dagger through her nerves. For one brief instant, 
her senses seemed to real beneath the suffocating feeling whicli, 
pent up beneath those four close walls, she was enduring — and a 
shriek, suppressed with dijQ&culty, rose to her white lips as she 
contemplated the dreary hours she must spend in that lonely prison- 
house. She seated herself in her deep mourning garments upon 
the deal box that stood beside the bed, and as she looked around 
her in dull despair, a strong tremor shook her delicate frame almost 
to dissolution. Poor Cousin Chrissy ! she whose smallest ailment 
had hitherto excited interest in the hearts of those around her, 
must bear her agitation now with no kind voice to whisper comfort, 
and no hand to minister with zealous care the fitting remedies for 
her ncrvour weakness. 

How long the sorely-afflicted woman had sat there she knew not, 
when lookiug upwards she saw by the flickering light of the gJis 
jet that burned against the wall a printed Evening Prayer. Slowly 
and painfully she raised licrself from her lowly seat, and read the 
blessed words which bade her be of good cheer, for the God who 
. lias promised never to forsake those that trust in Him was as surely 
with licr in that lowly cell, as in the Heaven of Heavens, which 
are filled for ever with his glory ! 

There was no more sorrowing for the patient prisoner now,— 
no more sense of loneliness, nor any trembling and affright. For, 
casting all lier care on Him who carcth for us, she laid her down 
to rest, and ere long slept the blessed sleep of those whose peace 
b that which this world can neither give nor take away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A COUNTER-PLOT. 

The thin grayheaded man who had taken a silent part in the 
proceedings at the inquest, did not leave the house with the crowd, 
which, after the proceedings were at an end, gradually cleared 
itself away. He seemed at home within those dismal walls, and 
knew of secret comers into which a htmian form could glide, and 
not be seen of those who went along the passages. 

This man, then, watched his opportunity, and when the duor 
had closed upon the last intruder, he stealthily advanced towards 
the room where they had viewed the corpse. His hand was on 
the lock, but he had no time to turn it, for an iron grasp wag 
placed upon his arm, and an authoritative voice demanded what he 
wanted. 

" Nothing, but just to speak to my old woman. She's in here 
keeping watch, and I've a word or two to say before I take ofl 
home." 

The man — whose name was Thomson — would not have spoken 
half so civilly, but that his interlocutor was a policeman, who, to 
his startled imagination, almost appeared to have risen from out 
the very floor under his feet. 

"Your missus, is it? We shall see to that. Give us your 
name." And taking out his pocket-book, the functionary pro- 
ceeded to inscribe with a coarse thick pencil on his tablets the 
name of Andrew Thomson. 

" You may come in a minute now with mc, and then wo must 
shut up ; for I and my mate down below arc answerable for the 
body, and everything inside the house. So now walk in." 

It is probable that any projects oi' conjugal and confidential in- 
tercourse meditated by Mr. Andrew Thomson were defeated by 
the presence of the blue-coated myrmidon of the law, for the 
attentive and considerate husband, who had appeared so anxious 
for admittance to his partner's solitude, contented himself with a 
few words of every-day greeting, winding up with an affcctionatclY 
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Qttered counsel that she would endeavor to keep her spirits up— 
a piece of advice which it seemed highly probable that the worthy 
lady would dutifully follow. 

Policeman No. 84 looked on with inward satisfaction at the 
scene, and doubtless felt that he, by his judicious interference, 
had done the Home Department an invaluable service. 

" You seem to know this place pretty well," he said, as Thom- 
son, with a well got-up appearance of regret and awe, stole on tip- 
toe from the chamber. 

" Which I've a right to do," responded Thomson, in a whi^r 
" seeing I lived here butler many years, and served the femily 
faithful, which I may say they wasn't grateful for, because I 'ad 
my enemies, you see." 

The policeman in charge was new to the neighborhood, and so 
had never heard the quickly hushed-up story of the butler's evil 
doings, which but a short period before had been the common 
topic of the neighborhood ; but the fact was, that the old nurse's 
husband had, two months previous to the murder, been sent away 
in disgrace for theft and breach of trust — a circumstance which 
the kindly nature of Mrs. Fletcher caused Acr, then a timid, weak 
old maid, to hush up most unwisely; for a prison, and that with- 
out its generous fare, was clearly the best place for one so hardened. 
Seeing, however, that these were matters all unknown to the 
sagacious constable, the latter, being sociably inclined, invited Mr. 
Thomson to share in the evening meal which he had reason to 
believe had been prepared for himself and his companion in one 
of the imder-ground apartments. 

There was nothing to prevent Mr. Thomson's grateful accept' 
ance of this obliging offer, except the keeping an appointment— 
so he put it — with a friend with whom he had some business 
transact, and who was waiting for him in an adjoining street. 

" I shan't be but a minute — ^it's only round" the corner — ai 
then I shall be too 'appy ; and besides, between ourselves, perhy 
I might throw some light upon this awkward business." 
" You should have been a witness one way or the other," grinn 
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No. 84, who increased in i^miliarity aa his fingers itched to hold 
the pump-handle. "I wonder that you wasn't called;" and then, 
shutting the door carefully on his new acquaintance, the present 
master of the position dived into the realms below. 

Thomson walked quite slowly, and with an affectation of "don't 
carishiness^^ creditable to his histrionic powers, down the now 
nearly tranquil street; but when he came to the great thorough- 
fare of Oxford Street, and found himself one of the dense crowd 
which is of all solitudes the safest, he quickened his pace, and 
boldly looked about him right and left. He had not long to wait 
for the individual whom he had mentioned as "wishing to speak 
to him on business," for from beneath the over-arched entrance to 
a livery-stable, there emerged at his approach a stunted figure — 
one indeed almost deformed — and of an aspect anything biit 
agreeable. He was a boy some fifteen years of age, perhaps, but 
prematurely old in vice and profligacy. 

On the shoulder of this small, slight lad, Thomson, the instant 
he perceived him, laid a heavy grasp, and speaking low, but very 
angrily, said — " Now, just tell me what the dickins you've been 
up to. You've been a idling of your time among those blowed 
young varments, and forgetting that you ought to be a gentle- 
man." 

" Well, I dare say as I ought — I say, don't you pinch so — ^but 
it isn't every one as 'as their rights, and I know a precious 
number that wouldn't let a cove 'ave his if they could help it." 

" That's neither here nor there," said Thomson, in a more 
pacific tone. " But if you wants to get on in life, young chap, 
you must begin to help yourself; and first and foremost come 
along home with me to James Street, and we'll have a talk about 
it." 

The- home in James Street was a wretched grocer's shop, or 
rather it was that old-fashioned emporium yclept a "general 
dealer's." It was very stuflfy, close, and most unsavory; and 
Thomson, as he passed the little shop, in which an undersized, 
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pale shopwoman was lounging idly, had to stx)op down beneath the 
greasy "dips," and balls of twine which dangled from the ceiling. 
The boy, whose name was Amelius Driver, had till within a 
month or so been blessed with no more cheerful home than that 
he now was visiting. On looking upon it, and seeing the sallow 
features, dwarfish stature, and almost evil expression of the keen 
dark eyes of him whose infancy and childhood had been passed 
within that low abode, no one could doubt the. mighty agency of 
surrounding objects in forming character and the habits of a life. 

" My boy," said Thomson, growing quite paternal, as he 
ushered the unwilling youth into a little room behind the shop ; 
"My boy, we've both got something new to-night to do, for all this 
business down in Orchard Street will set some things to rights, if 
I am not mistaken ; and time, you see, is getting on." 

" I could have told you that," said the boy, rudely, " and what's 
more I wish you wouldn't play this precious game too long — ^you 
puts too fine a point on it, you see — and I should like to know at 
once what 'tis I've got to look to." 

Thomson made no immediate answer, for in truth he was staring 
at Master Amelius, and speculating on his new-bom courage, with 
unmitigated astonishment. The boy had been his patient slave 
for years — ^his serf, his vassal — bound to do his bidding, to fetch 
and carry for him, bear his humors, and earn him money too, 
according to his feeble powers. And now, without warning or 
apology, the boy, whose mother lived upon his charity, had turned 
upon him as the worm on which he trod might do, and dared to 
speak to him of rights and wrongs, and what he wished and might 
expect of the disposer of his fate. He could not understand it, 
'and for a moment feared there had been treachery at work, and 
that some other movers in the game that he was playing had 
touched this wret<}hed human puppet, and were about to play it 
for their secret purposes. It was a momentary thought, and idl 
the shorter for the guess that his companion had of it ; for 
Meelyus (so the Thomsons called him) was, though " a vulgar 
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boy," BO mean dissembler, and quick as lightning be replaced npoD 
his features their usual stolid look of unquestioning simplicity, 
and prepared himself to listen to his patron's words. 

" You were down in Orchard Street to-day," the latter said ; 
"I saw you in the crowd, — ^you wasn't picking pockets, now I 
'ope." 

An angry flush rose to the pale boy's forehead, and ho clenched 
his thin fists tightly in his trousers' pockets. 

" I shouldn't be such a darned fool to talk about it, s'posing as 
I 'ad," he retorted. " No, I am't a'going on the lay; I likes 
my liberty, though it ain't much I gets of it, and I haven't got 
no fancy for a reformatory. But I say, governor, what's the row 
to be to-night ?" ' 

" Well, you see my lad, the case is this : That fellow Fletch- 
er—" , r^ 

" The stiffun, you mean," broke in the reckless youth. 

" Exactly ; you may call him. what you like. But howsomever, 
he had got a letter — two letters, I may say — which we must put 
our hands on. It won't be easy to lay hold on 'em, and it's very 
likely, too, that they may be sealed up by the police. But while 
there's a chance, I'll try it. Now, you listen well to what I am 
saying. There is a sort of chifiFoneer — you know what that is, I 
suppose ?" 

" In course I do," replied Amelius, in a tone of high disdain. 

" Well, then, this chifiFopeer it stands in the back parlor — in 
the room, I mean, in which the body lies. It's just on one side 
of the winder, on the left ; you couldn't miss it, for it stands right 
afore you as you go into the room." 

He paused for a moment, and looked searchingly at his auditor, 
as though desirous of ascertaining whether his young friend's/ 
nerves were proof against the ordeal to which they were about to 
be exposed. It appeared that the examination was a satisfactory 
one, for he continued thus : — 

" Now, I know something of that piece of furniture, which no 
Dne else is up to. Tou've heard tell of secret drawers, I dessay. 
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Well, there is one of them there things in that old chiffoneer. I 
wouldn't let on to every one about it — only you see — " 

"That you want me to *elp yer. Well, I'm ready — only I 
won't work for nothing. I 'ad enuff of that in the old shop there 
— and no pay, no work, is what I says this time o'day." 

"And I says ditto," responded Thomson, as he slapped the boy 
on the shoulder with a cordiality which was almost too impressive 
to be agreeable. " And so here's five bob for you to begin with, 
and there'll be more where those 'as come from. ^ Only you look 
alive, and bear in mind what I'm going to tell you. You must 
take this key along with you — it's the latch-key of the hall-door, 
and when you opens the door, don't you be making a row, because 
the policemen's in the kitchen. Howsomever, don't you be afraid, 
I'll keep them from hearing what's up. Well, when you gets in, 
go straight for'ard to the second door on the right hand. That 
door will take you straight into his room, where you will find the 
missus." 

" I'd just as soon leave that alone," growled Meelyus, " I won't 
*ave any of 'er cheek, I tell yer." 

" Never fear. You'll find her mighty civil. Then you walk 
up to the chifiFoneer, and feel all round the bottom of it. Press 
down your finger hard, and you will find that in one spot the wood 
will yield, and a small drawer shoot out. If there is any papers 
there you lay your hands on 'em. You must not mind the old 'un, 
but chevy back again like winking.' 

"All right," exclaimed the lad, who had listened to these in- 
structions with an attention very gratifying to his employer. " All 
right — ^and I'll be off as soon I have 'ad a snack. I say, — got 
nothing spicy, 'ave yer ? A bit of bacon or a hegg or two for 
supper. I've got confounded peckish in the cold out there." 

Thomson gave the necessary orders for the restoration of his 
guest; but previous to his own departure, he followed up his 
directions with some necessary warnings. 

" You'd better wait about," he said, **^for half-an-hour or so, 
and see if that smooth, mealy-faced young woman, who went away 
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with the old lady, has come back. She is a sharp 'un, or I'm 
much mistaken ; and for the life of you, you mustn't let her see 
you hanging about the place." 

" Never you fear ; I knows what's what," said the young repro- 
bate, rather indistinctly, for his mouth was filled with half-chewed 
rusty bacon. " Never you fear — and now I'm off; " and wiping 
his mouth with the sleeve of his greasy jacket, he sauntered slowly 
through the shop. 

A few minutes elapsed, and then Thomson, who had previously 
registered a mental vow that he would pay "off splendidly his 
quondam human chattel one of these " blessed days," prepared to 
follow the example of his emissary. 

The latter, notwithstanding his low stature and unmuscular 
form. Was a brisk and active walker; so, a full quarter of an hour 
before the arrival of the former butler of the wealthy spinster's 
establishment. Master Amelius Driver was lying — as he thought, 
unobserved — under the heavy shadow of the dead man's house. 
Nothing, however, is so hard to cheat as Nature — and as that 
mighty lawgiver has decreed that sleep (her great restorer) visits 
especially the wearied eyelids of the young, it followed that the 
exhausted boy, who had been all the day afoot, sought, but in 
vain, to keep his eyelids open ; and at last, notwithstanding the 
voice of Mr. Thomson still ringing in his cars, he succumbed to the 
enemy, resting his head against the door-post, and sleeping, wrapt 
in a thick coarse coat, both well and soundly. During that dream- 
less slumber, the carriage which had conveyed its former owner 
and her faithful friends to Clerkenwell Detention House, returned 
to the dismal dwelling where the dead man lay. 

The sound of the wheels would not have roused the sleeping 
lad, for many vehicles had rolled along the street since he had 
rested there ; but when the carriage stopped, and the door opened 
to admit the sorrowing girl, whose thoughtful eyes were red with 
weeping — then the small, crouching form crept nearer to the rail- 
ing, and Amelius, drawing his scanty garments closer to his side, 
hoping: that his presence had pafesed unnoticed. 

2* 
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He rubbed his eyes, and shook himself with angry vehemence 
after the door had closed, and then pi-cpared, by taking off his 
shoes, to lessen the chances of detection whilst engaged on his 
perilous mission. 

He was half-frozen with the cold — that wretched bird of night, 
who had upon his miserable perch slept soundly as though angels 
had kept watch above him, and childhood's innocence had been 
the tenant of his breast — but now, when he essays to move, he 
felt a strange disabling stiffness, and resolved, by an attempt at 
rapid motion, to rouse again the stagnant current of his blood. 
The street was very tranquil, and the house so silent, that he could 
make, he thought, assurance doubly sure. So, putting on again 
the hard, cold shoes, he raised himself with difficulty, and stagger- 
ing down the steps, commenced his promenade to and fro* before 
the door. 

He had not taken more than a half-a-dozen turns when he felt 
fully able for his work, and creaping once more slowly up the 
steps, the hand that held the latch-key stole cautiously towards 
the key-hole. Again he paused and listened ; but not a sound 
arose from within the dwelling — and then, with a hand that 
trembled slightly both with cold and fear, the key was turned, and 
stepping lightly into the well-carpeted entrance hall, Amelius 
Driver, with a beating heart, set forward on his work. 

He had not feared in any way the enterprise when Thomson had 
suggested it to him; but now alone, and in the dark, the craven, 
lad felt that his courage failed him, and the thoughts of the poor 
motionless body paralyzed his energies and filled his soul with fear. 
Still he crept onwards stealthily : onwards till but a thin, dull 
plank stood betwixt him and that awful corpse ! For very awful 
to the wicked boy were the images that his imagination conjured 
up to the poor murdered man's remains ! The story of his last 
moments when, with the powerful poison racing through his veins, 
the strong man struggled with his death agony till every joint and 
muscle seemed to leave its natural place, and, like a miserable 
victim on the tyrant's rack, he yelled and screamed with agony I 
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With the true vulgar passion for the horrible, the boy had 
listened in the broad, bright face of day to all these terrible details. 
Eagerly his ears had sucked them in ; and afterwards he had gone 
amongst his comrades, and fixing on small nervous boys who 
trembled when they left their mothers' apronnstrings, and made 
them listeners also to the tale — delighting in the sight of their 
white cheeks and frightened eyes ; and rejoicing at the thought 
that in the darkness of the night the poor small things would suffer 
further tortures. The tormentor had an inkling of those tortures 
now — as with his hand upon the lock he delayed to open the 
death chamber-door which Thomson had marked out to him. How 
long he would have Ungered it is impossible to say, for his hesita- 
tion was cut short by a sound of footsteps descending the stairs. 
In another moment the boy had darted into the room, and, forget- 
ting his terrors in his dread of detection, had ensconced himself 
behind the curtain, where he stood trembling, waiting for what 
was yet to follow 



CHAPTER VI. 

ALONE WITH THE DEAD. 

When Susan returned to Orchard Street she found that the 
crowd had almost dispersed, and that, with the exception of a few 
determined wonder seekers, who still persevered in the endeavor 
to see through the brick walls and closely-fitting window-shutters. 
Number Ninety had ceased to be a point of attraction to the 
curious. The stopping of the brougham at the door was, how- 
ever, the signal for many a head to be extended, both fipom doors 
and windows, and for many an eye to fix itself on the pale girl, 
whose resolute demeanor had before excited the almost unwilling 
admiration of that rude throng. The lamps were lighted now, 
and by the one that gleamed on her imcovered head Susan could 
see a crouching, dwarfish figure on the steps. He — for it was a 
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young lad that rested there — did not rise when she approached, 
nor did he lekn aside to let her pass, but stared up in her face 
with a look compounded of curiosity and impertinence. 

^* I have seen that face before," said Susan to herself, as she 
passed into the house. 

" I have seen that wicked face before — ^but when ? Ah ! now 
I know. It was he that pushed against me so roughly when she 
left the house ; he that — " but she had now advanced to the foot 
of the dimly-lighted stairs, and infinitely to her surprise, for with 
the exception of one female servant, she had believed herself alone, 
an arm was thrown around her, and a low- toned woman's voice 
whiswered — 

" Dearest Susan, why did you not send to me ? I am here at 
last. I'm Marian Clavering, dear. Poor thing ! how faint you 
look !" And with tender, loving care, the friend in season led her 
up the stairs to the room which, in her absence, the kindly crea- 
ture had endeavored to render comfortable and homelike. 

She was a winning object to look at — that same frank and open- 
hearted woman. Of beauty she could boast but little ; but there 
was a feminine and a passionate nature within the pliant, graceful 
form, and speaking from out the languid, sweet blue eyes. At 
the moment when, with a caressing gesture, she poured, with 
rapid utterance, into Susan's heart, her words of pity and of com- 
fort, you would have called her beautiful, so heavenly was the 
soul's expression beaming on her face. 

It was some time before Susan could recover from the agitation 
into which the events of the last few hours had thrown her. Her 
first question to Marian (when the burst qf tears which relieved 
her overcharged heart had subsided into the few and far-between 
sobs which coidd not wholly be suppressed), reverted to the sub- 
ject of the accusation brought against Mrs. Fletcher. 

" Do you know," she gasped, rather than said, " do you knt)w 
the shame that has fallen upon us ? No, you cannot, or even "you 
would avoid the house whose mistress lies under the imputativn oi 
a cowardly and dreadful crime." 
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" Poor soul I And can j6m think so ill of me, dear Susan — so 
ill of others ?" she added, with a crimson hlush. " So ill of any 
of the few who know and love her, as to suppose that the senseless 
verdict of those short-sighted men could in an instant crush the 
feeling from our hearts, and blind our judgments ? Think better 
of us, Susan. Think better of yourself ; for are not yoa as one 
with Cousin Chrissy in our affection — as one with Mrs. Fletcher 
in our high esteem ?" 

" I did not know — I was not sure," faltered Susan ; but Marian 
interrupted her. 

" You did not know, poor child, that Marian Clavering, whilst 
she felt herself not good enough to be a friend of pious women, 
has often longed to say to you, and to the simple, noble-hearted 
Cousin Crissy, that she would dearly love and prize your friend- 
ship. Yes, it is true," she added, seeing that Susan was about to 
interrupt her, and that most probably by some self-disparage- 
ments. " Yes, it is most true that I have yearned to come to you 
when the world's bitter breath has chilled my heart, and made mo 
long for woman's sympathy. I come to you in all humility, for I 
much fear than even you, far as you keep aloof from cruel scandal- 
mongers, may have heard evil rumors of my conduct. But enough 
of this^— dear Susan, I am here if you will accept of me, to remain, 
and try to comfort you, for one whole week — a week that I thank 
God I have at my entire disposal, to do with it as I will." 

" And Mr. Clavering ?" asked Susan, on whom Marian's con- 
cluding words had produced a vague impression that the husband, 
whom she had heard spoken of as domineering and exacting, might 
not altogether approve of the steps his wife had taken. 

" Is at Paris for some time longer," was Marian's reply, " and 
little Ruth — you have not seen my daughter, Susan — little Ruth 
is safe in the cafe of the best of all good governesses. Yes ! for 
this once," she added, with a stifled sigh, " my time's my own." 

They were seated by the nearly firelcss grate during the con- 
versation I have been relating, and the room was cold and cheer- 
less. The candle had nearly burnt down to the socket, and tho 
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silence, when the women's voices ceased, was only broken by the 
click — click of the dying-out fire. 

" This will never do," said Mrs. Clavering, with an attempt at 
cheerfulness. " You cannot stay in all this gloom and wretched- 
ness — besides, poor dear, you're trembling like a leaf. Would it 
not be wiser to come home with me ? — there I could nurse you 
into better strength for all you may have still to suffer." 

Susan shook her head mournfully, as she replied in a tone 
which forbade all further entreaty. 

" I should, indeed, be thankful to accept your offer, but she 
would not approve of it. She wishes — I am sure she does — that 
every token of respect within our power should be shown to his 
remains, and therefore, till the funeral is over, my place is here. 
But there is another reason why I should not indulge in cowardly 
and nervous fears, for I have a hope — a very faint one certainly 
— that among his papers some may be found which will throw 
light upon this horrid mystery." 

" But how can you gain access to these papers, even supposing 
that they exist ? Seals have been put on every thing and place 
within the house — at least on all which might contain dumb wit- 
nesses to the truth. The servants, even, are under strict sur- 
veillance, and — " 

" Where and from whom can you have learnt all these minute . 
particulars ?" put in Susan, whose suprise was excited by Mar. 
ian's accurate knowledge of so much that had taken place. 

" From Mr. Audaine," replied Marian, with some embarrass- 
ment. *' From Mr. Audaine, who has also greatly shocked me 
by detailing the reasons — in part at least — why, with the excep- 
tion of poor Mrs. Fletcher's maid, whose simplicity and trusting- 
ness of character seem almost equal to her own, this house should 
have been so immediately deserted by servants, whose wages 
were in several instances, due to them." 

" It did not suprise me much," remarked Susan, sadly. " I 
have long ceased to look for gratitude. And then the horror ot the 
Bcene — the shrieks of the dyinp: man, and the carrying away, 
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almost by necessary force at last, of that dear suffering <5liild, were' 
Biiucks severe enough to shake stouter nerves than those which 
usually belong to servant maids. No, dear Mrs. Clavering, there 
need no other causes to account for the abandonment of the house 
to me, and — " 

Mrs. Clavering did not think it advisable to pursue the subject, 
inasmuch as she was unwilling to inform her friend of facts which 
recent circumstances had brought to life, namely, that the excellent 
and unsuspecting Cousin Chrissy's house had, for a considerable 
period of time, been the resort of thieves and improper persons of 
both sexes, who under shelter of its owner's high respectability of^ 
character, had carried on their wicked trades with impunity. 
The lonely house, dark with the clouds of misfortune and of guilt 
which were hovering over its roof, was freed at last from the 
anomalous class of inmates, which, strange to say, had for years 
desecrated the abode of those pure and irreproachable women ; and 
only the devoted, but world-ignorant attendant, who ever siaoe 
her accession to wealth had officiated in the capacity of Cousin 
Chrissy's maid, remained to perform the multifarious duties tlilil 
had now devolved upon her. 

" Poor Mathews ! " said Susan, thoughtfully ; " she and I alone 
are left to make you welcome, dearest Mrs. Clavering, for I am 
very selfish, and I cannot bid you go." 

" Of course you cannot ; and now the first thing to be done is 
to discover where this faithful creature is." 

" Upstairs in her own room ; as far as may be," from the one 
she would not dare to enter ; but I must visit it to-night, dear 
Marian, and alone." 

The clock had struck ten when Susan Brigham, strengthened 
and refreshed not only by her companion's society, but by the tea 
which Mrs. Mathews, whose nerves were also rendered more 
controllable by Marian's magic influence, had prepared for them. 
It was ten o'clock, then, when the two women, slowly and with 
hushed breath, descended the stairs which led to the basement 
Story. There had been a watcher in the room during those tedious 
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hours — an aged crone she was, to whom a corpse was just a " body;' 
in the way of business, nothing more. She knew, she said, some 
folks were " skeered " at corpses ; " but lauks " the worthy woman 
addedj "what's to 'arm you in em ? and, as to sitting up alone 1 
give me a good harm chair, and just a little sup o'brandy in my tea 
— I takes both very weak — and I can do without my blessed bed 
a score 'o nights, I can." 

These encouraging remarks from experienced Mrs. Thomson 
were addressed to the timid waiting gentlewoman, who at Marian's 
suggestion had taken courage to open the slightest crack of the 
poor of the chamber of " 'errors ' ' (as, she had denominated the 
^back dining-room), in order to invite the living occupant thereof 
to share her supper. The act of hospitality was not willingly or 
gracefully performed ; for Mrs. Fletcher's sensitive attendant would 
ahnost as soon have eaten salt with a ghoul. 3ut Mrs. Mathews 
was a woman of her word, and having pledged herself to hold her 
guest in converse for a while, she set herself, although with an air 
which repelled all approach to familiarity, to perform the duties of 
hOJBpitality. 

There was in the breasts of the two timid women who at that 
silent hour stole into the presence of Death, none of that pious 
awe, mingled with saddened recollection, which, in the loss of those 
we have loved, steals over the heart when first we near the spot 
where all that yet [remains of him is stretched so cold and still. 
They did not keel beside that human clay where in the soul was 
" wanting " now. Nor did they draw aside the rorcening curtain ; 
but Susan, with a noiseless step, proceeded, with her eyes averted 
from that dismal sleeping place, to pursue the search she meditated. 

The door of the room had been left ajar, in order that Marian 
Clavering, who had taken up her position near it, might guard 
against interruption. There was no hesitation in the mind of 
that young and as yet unskilled " detective " as to the place where 
her investigations should commence, for she stopped unhesitatingly 
before a kind of escritoire which stood near the window, at some 
IittJe distance from the bed. 
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It "was ratter pretty, antique in fonn, and with a quaint old- 
faslaioned look. It had been Mrs. Fletcher's favorite waiting 
table in her maiden days ; but her late husband soon took posses- 
sion of the much-prized piece of furniture for his own exclusive 
use, from which time forth its secret recesses became the recepta- 
cles of Mr. Raynham Fletcher's betting-books, together with his 
most private and confidential papers. 

From the period when Susan first had been an inmate of 
the house the girl's eyes had been familiar with the cabinet and 
had known that previous to its appropriation by her grasping lord, 
good Cousin Chrissy had been wont to deposit in its hidden 
drawers her simple treasures. 

She had made no mystery of the curious hiding-places which it 
contained ; and thus it chanced that Susan, when she saw the seals 
aflSxed to it, took little heed of what the law had done, but press- 
ing with a light yet cunning finger on a spring she knew of, a tiny 
drawer flew out, and in it, tightly folded, she perceived a written 
paper. 

By the dim candle that only faintly threw a light upon the 
portion of the room where Susan stood, she read the lines that, in 
a woman's hand, half filled the sheet of note-paper. Poor girl I 
when first her eyes had lighted on that hidden document she had 
not dreamt to what a heavy blow her heart would echo ! Only 
one purpose had she — that of errdeavoring to trace amongst the 
secret correspondence of the murdered man the name of the enemy 
who had done the deed. And now that in very truth the clue was 
in her hand, — what then ? Could she denounce the writer of this 
letter ; expose her — for alas ! it was in a woman's hand — to public 
shame and punishment ? Coidd she, to save her friend, destroy 
her near relation, and bring upon the heads of all her race such 
misery and degradation ? 

She only read those terrible revelations once, and yet, for all the 
time to come they were as deeply graven on her memory, as though 
she had set herself the task to learn them line b^ \me» 

'' Tou sorely cannot mean to do so \)aae a A.e%3iJ^ ^ 't^'a. "^^ 

3 
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letter. " What have I done that you should persecute me with 
such r^entless cruelty ? I throw myself uppn your mercy and 
your honor. Honor 1 Men have forgotten honor, I believe ; for 
every day I hear them talk of poor young girls, their follies and 
their errors, with such a vile and cowardly conceit, that I could 
almost curse a race who cannot find amongst them one single cham- 
pion for the weak and slandered. Will you go forth and trumpet 
to the world the early errors of a repentant, wretched girl, who 
cries to you for mercy ? But what a mean and silly fool I am ! 
Have I not humbled myself to the very dust, in the vain hope of 
softening one who has no heart or feeling ? And now — now that 
the time is drawing near which must decide my fate, I make, in 
my heart's deepest agony, one last appeal. You will refuse to 
listen to my prayer. Of this, alas I I am as certain as that you 
hold within your cruel hands the power to destroy me ; but mark 
my words. As sure as there is a God of Justice in heaven above 
us, retribution will fall upon your head ; and for you, who have 
shoUti no pity, there will e no mercy in the hour when you will 
cry for it in vain." 

There was no signature to this strange epistle, but the dead 
man's name was inscribed on the outside of the paper ; and when 
Susan — ^having partially recovered from her first feeling of con- 
sternation and dismay — proceeded, almost mechanically, to fold up 
and secure this all-important witness to the widow's innocence, she 
perceived that two other and smaller scraps of paper had been 
enclosed within the one she held, and had fallen upon the desk 
before her. On examining them she found that the writing of 
one, at least, was also in a feigned hand. The dissimulation was, 
however, a clumsy one, and the least practised observer could 
scarcely fail to perceive at once, that the same fingers had held the 
pen by which the lines were traced. 

Thei note was a very short one, and was addressed to a Mrs. 
Thomson. In it the writer, whose feigned name was Talfourd, 
alluded evidently to some previous engagement which had been 
entered into between herself and the receiver of the note^ and con- 
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eluded with the remark that, as Mrs. Talfourd had no longer any 
occasion for her correspondent's services, she enclosed her the sum 
of five pounds, with many thanks. 

Susan had scarcely read the last word of this fatally-coiToborat- 
ing testimony against one whose participation in the crime that 
had been committed seemed now beyond a doubt, when a sudden, 
though suppressed exclamation from Marian caused her to thrust 
both the papers hastily into the bosom of her dress. 

" I hear voices," Marian whispered, as the terrified girl made 
her way, with faltering steps, towards the door. " I hear voices 
— evidently Mathews and the woman are ascending the stairs; 
and oh I Susan, it is so cold and horrid here. Let us leave this 
room. The air seems filled with shocking sights and sounds. I 
thought you never would have finished looking at that paper," 
she continued, as, with her arm round Susan's waist, the two 
women gained the more cheerful-looking apartment they had left. 
" But, Heavens, child, how pale and ill you look again ! Come to 
the fire: It is that dreadful place I" / d clasping Susan's cold 
hands i» hers, Marian Clavering endeavored to draw back life and 
warmth to the chilled, shivering form that lay so still upon the 
couch on which her friend had laid her. 

After awhile the effects of the shock she had received wore off 
a little, and Mrs. Clavering led the conversation to other themes 
of mutual interest. They talked of Marian's brothers, now on 
the distant ocean far away ; and then of that fair bride, who left 
the altar where her marriage vows were spoken, to share with 
those two brothers (one her chosen husband) the chances and the 
perils of their voyoge. 

"l)ear Florence," Marian said; "my heart reproaches me 
sometimes for the small love I used to feel for her. I know her 
better now, and trust that I shall bear in mind the lesson I've 
received, that appearances are often treacherous things." 

Very sorrowful were the feelings which rose up in Susan's 
breast, while listening to the self-upbraidings of het ft\&\A\^<3t. 
well did the sUeat woman know how heavy "^^ ^<^ ^i5(3«aKc>5i% 
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cloud above that gentle head. And thoughts of Alick Harley, 
too, oppressed her ; Allok, whose almost more than cousinly kmd- 
ness to herself demanded all her gratitude. How should she 
break to him the heart-crushing intelligence that to her was 
owing the detection of one whom he so dearly loved ? How could 
she act in this diye emergency ? How reconcile her solemn and 
divided duties? How save her friend, and spare the guilty one? 
Such were the thoughts that kept her silent, while she listened 
to the soothing words that fell from Marian's lips ; and even as 
her cheek grew paler, and from her tearless eyes the light seemed 
fading, the paper she had hidden lay on her guiltless breast, and 
seemed to scorch it as with a consuming fire. 



CHAPTER VIL 

BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

When Susan Brigham closed the door upon all that remained of 
Raynham Fletcher, she little dreamed that any living being was 
hidden within those walls ! He was a sorry specimen of human 
nature, that bad, scheming, and repulsive-looking dwarf; but the 
severest moralist, — and the one least inclined to find excuses in 
external causes for the heart's corruption, would have felt some 
pity for him then ! It was to him a moment fraught with shud- 
dering terror, when first, at sound of Susan's coming footsteps, he 
hid his crouching form behind the curtain ; but after the lapse of 
a minute he took heari of grace, and seeing the light from a clear 
waxen taper burning in the room, he cautiously peered out and 
kept watch on the young girl. He saw her drawing near the very 
"chiffoneer" dwelt upon in Thomson's "orders^' to himself, and 
then, a^ though she too had acted upon those instructions, she 
obeyed them to the letter. All this the dwarf took note of from 
his hiding-place, nor was it till he saw the lady turn to go, that 
the whole horror of his own position biota u^n his mind. Then 
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he began anew to tremble — and then, as the door closed behind 
those retreating footsteps, and the key grated in its hole, he felt 
that he would have given all that he possessed to find himself 
again in the fresh frosty night, and breathing once more safely the 
blest air of freedom. 

To scream out loudly, and implore with desperate energy for 
liberation from his horrible confinement, was the first impulse of 
the half-bewildered creature ; but, strange to say, no sound would 
issue from his stiffened lips, while the cold sweat broke out pro- 
fusely on his forehead. A few minutes only did he endure that 
never-to-be-forgotten agony — and then his feeble limbs collapsing 
suddenly, he fell in a dead faint upon the floor between the cur- 
tain and the bed. 

How long he had lain there he knew not, but when he came to 
himself, a light was burning in the room, and a loud, i-egular 
breathing from the neighborhood of the fire-place struck upon his 
ear. It was some time before the unlucky boy recovered his 
faculties sufficiently to look about him, but when he did crawl out 
from his much-loathed hiding-place, his satisfaction was intense to 
find that his old tyrant mistress snored complacently beside the 
smouldering fire. 

With the conviction that he was not alone his courage came 
again — and with it all his wonted daring. It took him not a 
moment to decide that he would breathe ho syllable to Thomson 
of the fact that the young lady he had been told to watch had 
been beforehand with him, and had, to judge from the wild start 
she gave when she perused the papers, become the mistress of the 
wished-for secret. Still, notwithstanding this i-esolve, the lad's 
natural curiosity led him to steal on ^tiptoe to the cabinet, and, 
kneeling down, to press its solid sides as Thomson had directed. 
For long, his fingers roamed around the lower portion of the escri- 
toire, and he was beginning to give up the investigation in despair, 
when, even ad his employer had foretold, the woodwork yielded to 
his touch, and a small drawer flew out. At the fixat ^lax^Rft^ ^s^ 
boy decided hastily that the secret Hding-^laftfe co\i\AASx^ \sSi ^*sssfl^ 
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of paper, but on a closer investigation, he perceived a portion of an 
old letter, which had escaped Susan's observation by having 
become entangled in the upper part of the back of the drawer. 
With exceeding care, he drew the half-torn fragment from the 
place where it was lodged, and then, after a hurried glance to see 
if the old woman was still asleep, he pressed the drawer back to 
its place, and stole towards the door. The handle turned without 
a betraying sound, and within the passage all seemed silent as the 
grave. A few steps more he took in agitated silence, and then 
the successful pilferer stood in the tranquil street, and hurrying 
onward, left the hated house behind him. 

Meanwhile Thomson had made a point of keeping his agreeable 
appointment with No. 84, and that gentleman's probably not less 
hospitable co-mate; for the ex-butler had not now to learn to 
what extent our estimable police are often feted in the under- 
ground departments of our city dwellings; and he could well 
imagine that a jolly meal would be spread before the men in blue. 

He found them, as he had deemed it likely, hard at work — with 
tea and plat/CS of buttered tc.nst befcre them — to say nothing of a 
goodly joint of cold roast beef, and bottled ale upon the dresser. 

" Good evening, gentlemen. You sec I've taken you at your 
word. I never know'd the time when I refused a pleasant offer ; 
and it's a dowright Christmas night this is, and no mistake." 
Having delivered himself of which opinion, Mr. Thomson drew a 
chair towards the table and sat down before the hospitable board. 

"This is a rum business," mumbled the policeman, who* was 
hard at work on beef and pickles. " What with the elderly party 
that's been and got took up, looking like one of them ladies they 
calls Sisters of Charity — and what with the lot we knows on now 
as used to make a crib of this 'ere place, why it's a rum business, 
so I says." 

" You don't suppose now that the prisoner 'ad a hand in it ?" 
asked Thomson, with the air of one utterly in the dark and 
anxious to obtain information from high quarters. 

''^ I never supposes nothing — and X donit \xi\feiA \o. \ ^^s^^scs^ 
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suspected persons that what they say will be put down, and then 
in course I listens to 'em. But your old missus didn't look to 
me the one to do a murder, any way. They say, too, that she's a 
visiting district party — one of your pious ones, in short. No, I 
don't suspect she did the murder, and that's fact.'* 

It was in conversation such as this, varied by occasional 
digression on similar crime which had come under the especial 
observation of the two policemen, that an hour or two passed away. 
The ears of the watchful visitor had during the earlier portion of 
the entertainment been kept on the " full cock" in his nervous 
anticipation that some unlucky sound made by his young confede- 
rate might lead to his detection. But as the hands of the 
kitchen clock marked quarter after quarter of the hour as it went 
slowly by, his spirits rose with the belief that nothing had occurred 
to frufetrate his project,and the remaining period that he spent in 
that agreeable company was far more jovial than had been the 
former. 

At last — ^but with a gait that was not quite so steady as was 
seemly — Mr. Andrew Thomson rose with some regret to take his 
leave. He had quaffed largely of the ale " cup," for bottle after 
bottle of the amber-colored liquor had found its way beneath his 
threadbare waistcoat — a garment which, together with his well- 
brushed but " seedy "-looking coat, gave evidence of the difficulty 
experienced by Mrs. Fletcher's once-trusted servant in findin<y 
another situation. 

" I say, good-by, old fellow," was his farewell greeting to the 
man whose iron nerves were proof against the enemy which had 
begun insidiously to steal away his own weak brains. " I say 
good-by to you, and make yourself at home. If I was master 
'ere as I used to be, you shouldn't want for nothing. So now I'm 
off to get a snooze before the morning, when we shall see what's 
ap." 

The city clocks struck two as Mr. Thomson, holding by theaio.-a* 
railings, strolled down the now deserted aticct, 'IV^i \X\\^KiXi% 
iamps looked down on the dark-minded pVottei \ ^ssA^^ ^Jwss^'^^^ 

i 
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towering housetops the purer, brighter lights of heaven shone out 
on what is called the "sleeping" city. Happily for the half- 
drunken man the distance which he had to traverse was a short 
one, and he arrived without adventure beneath the shelter of his 
own " roof tree," or, to speak less poetically, to the place where 
his nasal organs were soon assailed by the well-known odors of 
farthing dips and blocks of yellow soap. He entered. But alas! 
the place was empty I There was no voice to answer to his call— 
nor even when he called for " Abra," that is to say, Amelius 
Driver, did " another come." For the small shopwoman was 
soundly sleeping in the far-off attic, leaving the lower story to the 
undisputed possession of the countless hordes of crickets and 
black-beetles, which carried their raids into the very heart of the 
enemy's country. 

At another time, in soberer moments, the master of the house 
would have vented his wtath at the unloooked-for absence of his 
juvenile spy in a storm of execrations ; but, fortunately for his 
own head (on which portion of the human frame man's uttered 
curses are supposed to return with the celerity and certainty of a 
boomerang), the sinner was at that moment too sleepy and stupified 
for the t)erpetration of any fresh offences. With a few muttered 
sentences therefore of disgust at his impleasant situation he threw 
himself, dressed as he was, upon his bed — and, what was in his 
case a most unmerited luxury, he slept the sleep of those rare 
and exceptional people who are fortunate enough to have a con- 
science void of offence both towards their Maker afid towards men. 



CHAPTEK Vni 

TAMED AT LAST ! 

And now, leaving for awhile the sorely troubled girl, on whose 
young heart the responsibilities of her situation weighed so heavily, 
I win request my readers to imagLne themselves on board the 
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"Indiaman," which on her voyage to the East was bound to touch, 
at the sunny island of Madeira. 

The first and worst portion of the mid-winter voyage is over, 
and the vessel is making a rapid and prosperous outward voyage. 

There are many passengers on board, a few of whom, and they 
are easily recognised, have left their homes in search of the balmy 
Western air which they fondly hope will renovate the lungs weak- 
ened by constitutional malady, or by the accidents of our damp 
and changeful climate. But acknowledged invalids although they 
be, health seekers are anything rather than a gloomy-looking party 
of wanderer^ ; for it may be taken for granted that the English 
doctors, whose faces they were probably fated never more to see, 
had sent them on their way rejoicing, and had presented them 
with the parting gift of hopeful words — that blessed stirrup-cup 
of which the weary drink largely, and are satisfied. But although 
cheerfulness is the rtde with those poor exiles, there are some on 
board the ship whose depression of spirits is proof against the in- 
fluence of locomotion, and of the bright everlasting sunshine, 
which, glowing with burning eyes, tells silently of the great change 
in all external objects which is awaiting them in the land to whidi 
they are hastening. 

An awning is stretched along the quarter deck, and beneath it 
the passengers are assembled, and all are glad to catch the faint 
apology for a draught of air, as it floats past them above the ves- 
sel's bulwarks. Seated, or rather reclining on a mattress near one 
of the open ports, is a pale, handsome woman, who, with her chin 
resting on her hand, is gazing out upon the dazzling sea with a 
vacant expression, as though her thoughts were far away.. She is 
dressed in a cloud-like costume of daintly- tinted muslin, and over 
her dark hair is thrown a black mantilla, which slightly shades her 
beautiful face from observation. Two men are walking the deck 
very slowly in front of her. They arc of nearly equal height, and 
although the resemblance between them is not great, an observer 
would not be surprised to hear that they were bTO\li«t^. Q^^fe^ «^ 
parentlj the foungeet, is evidently an ixxvaliid) fet \i% ^\fc^ Hs^* 

3* 
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languid, and his cheeks thin and hollow. His oompanion, on the 
contrary; appears to bo in the full enjoyment of a robust and yig- 
orous manhood. He is strikingly handsome, too, in spite qf the 
more than forty years which have already passed over his head; 
but there is a shade of anxiety over his countenance which 
deepens each time that, in the course of their walk the brothers 
pass the spot where the lovely woman looks out upon the sunlit 
sea. 

It is the twentieth time that they have turned without a word, 
save the few that they have addressed to each other ; but at la^ 
the elder, whose name is Clayton Bernard, stops suddenly in front 
of the lady, who is no other than his wife, and thus addresseB 
her: — 

" What, tired of your book already, Florence ? What caa we 
do to amuse you ?" 

" I don't want amusement,*' she answered, languidly. " I like 
the sight of the sea, and the thoughts of the land that the captain 
has been telling me we 6hall see to-morrow. I don't feel a bit 
i|pried, Clayton. Don't look so anxious, dear," she added, with 
a faint smile. " Look at that shark ; he's been there for an hour 
jfist] I wonder who he's waiting for. The sailors have not 
^* observed him yet, or they would be trying to kill him, and it isn't 
his fault, poor beast, if he follows his cruel, murderous instincts." 

" You have grown very merciful all of a sudden," said Gerald 
— the youngest of the brothers. "It is the first time I ever 
heard any one take up the cudgels for one of those ravenous mens- ' 
ters. But if you had seen as much of their ways and habits as I 
have done, you would be of a different opinion, and your satisfac- 
tion in watching the movements of that brute below us would be 
lessened. But, thank God," he continued, abruptly, as he turned 
his head towards the West, where the huge globe of crimson light 
rested on the watery horizon ; " thank God ! the suii is going down 
at last!" and with a weary sigh he lifted his straw hat, and wiped 
the large drops away that stood like rain-drops on his heated brow. 
A few minutea elapsed, and ttiexx t\i^ ^^qi% <«i£assxsQR*A ^isat 
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work of taking down the awning. As they cleared it away, and 
when tlie ship had only the dark*blue sky for a covering — a little 
bird of passage, which like those human wanderers had, " loft the 
desolate northern bays for the shores of the tropical islands," came 
near to the silent vessel ; and after a turn or two in its own loved 
element, settled on the rigging, above the place where the two 
brothers stood. 

The little creature, with its tranquil movements and its black, 
trusting eyes, took back the thoughts of those that looked upon it 
to land and home. The sailors gazed with kindly eyes upon the 
messenger from the land, nor would the wildest, giddiest boy 
amongst the crew have roughtly touched the smallest feather on 
its shining head ! 

" Look up, dear Florence," Clayton Bernard said, as ho touched 
her shoulder, " there is a bird on deck — a little English bird 
perhaps, — ^he may have come from home," and giving her his 
hand he strove to raise her from the deck. But his wife, though 
very gently, resisted his attempts to rouse her from her melancholy 
reverie ; so, with a half sigh, he desisted. And still the htars 
sped on, and the brothers walked to and fro, whilst Florence 
crouched silently beneath the bulwark. 

Two more days of wearying calm passed away, and then a 
favoring breeze springing up, the high lands of Madeira soon 
became dimly visible in the western horizon. 

Great was the rejoicing felt and shown by most of the passengers 
on board the ^' Salamander," when the announcement of " land on 
the starboard bow" was heard from look-out at the masthead. It 
was only Florence Bernard who did not share in the general satisfac- 
tion, for her brow grew darker as the distance between land and 
ship diminished hour by hour. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FLORENCE RECEIVES A WARNING. 

It was a melancholy fact, that hitherto the married life of Clayton 
Bernard had been a disappointment. A month had scarcely 
elapsed since he had realized his dream and had bestowed his 
heart's strong love, together with the shelter of his honorable 
estate and name, on one whose need of such blessings was far 
greater than even the world, with its suspicious judgment of the 
weak and frail, could have believed to be possible. He had had 
no misgivings when God's minister joined their hands together; 
for he saw in the paleness of her perfect face, and in the agitation 
she displayed, only the interesting proofs of her youth and inex- 
perience, and loved her the better for the shrinking of her timid 
spirit. 

But when the hours and days passed on, and the wife — become 
still dearer than the bride — bore ever on her brow the shadow of 
a cloud, then Clayton grew uneasy in his spirit, and watched her 
with a keen though furtive scrutiny. They were soon domiciled 
in the beautiful island, where two, at least, of their small party 
had journeyed in the vain endeavor to obliterate the memory of 
the past. And for a while, and till the novelty of the scenes 
before her had died away, it did indeed appear that change had 
worked its usual transient miracle, for Florence could exclaim with 
natural delight when the gorgeous blossoms, and the all but tropi- 
cal foliage unfolded their wonders to her sight ; and even Gerald, 
the sailor invalid, whose eyes were axjcustomed to such scenes of 

^ p vivid beauty, could be amused by the wonder that she manifested. 

P'*' For three days Florence Bernard, whose experience of Nature's 
works away from man's transforming hand had been but small, 
was never wearied of gazing on the sun-lit sea and of collecting in 
I preposterous masses the wild weeds of the island, which in 
shape of brilliantly-tinted geraniums, and the pale, sweet he^' 
trope, blossomed all around her. But the third day had 
dosed when her spirits began to flag, and could Claytoi 
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caught a view of the agitated countenance as it lay back in the 
palanquin which bore her abnost daily to the convent on the Mount, 
he would have felt his suspicions miserably confinned, and the fact 
that Tie was insufficient for his wife's happiness wovld have been 
painfully brought home to him. 

On their afternoon excursions it was generally the habit of the 
brothers to saunter by the side of the palanquin in which Flor- 
ence, who had grown indolent of late, was borne in the soft evening 
time, amongst the sugar-cane fields and vineyards; but on one 
occasion Mrs. Bernard was quite alone, and could indulge, safe 
from the inspection of either loving or curious eyes, in memories 
which, judging from her careworn expr^sion, were far from 
cheering. 

She had been absent more than two hours, and the anxious lines 
that marked her features had gradually deepened into a look that 
amounted almost to terror when, on her return towards her home, 
the bearers of the palanquin hastened down the steep descent that 
leads towards the town of Funchal. Then — ^but for very shame 
of her own weakness — she would have gladly bade them slacken 
speed, for the mail from England had arrived, and Florence would 
willingly at that moment have found herself in the farthest kraal 
of Southern Africa, or in any place removed from the convenience 
of Post-office communication. 

Meantime, and as the woman's heart beat every moment with a 
quicker and more febrile movement, the two black-bearded Portu- 
guese carried on their beauteous burthen gaily. They did not 
feel either fatigue or heat the least, but laughed and jested with 
each other, while in their native jargon they prattled of the lady's 
beauty, as she lay, all unconscious of their compliments, upon her 
narrow couch. At lei^h the house was reached — the pretty, 
peaceful house, glancing so white and cheerful-looking from out 
the sheltering trees, and with its garden all around, where the 
Bvreet, familiar faces of our English greenhouse flowers smiled in 
fain a welcome to their melancholy mistress. 
' She crossed tJsc little garden with a step that pight have fal- 
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I; had not strangers' eyes been fixed upon her ; and then^ 
stepping hastily through the verandah, she entered the large, cool 
sitting-room through which the sea-breeze wandered pleasantly. 

If she had indulged in any hopes of a reprieve, those delusions 
were at once dispelled by the sight of a heap of letters which lay 
conspicuously upon the table, and the which she took up, one by 
one, and examined their superscriptions careftdly. There were 
but three directed to herself, and from their number she chose one 
and tore it open eagerly. 

There was no beginning to the short epistle oijer which Florence 
cast her eyes, but the contents were as follows : — 

" You will, of course, read in the English papers of the event so 
terrible to us all which ha^ followed on Mr. Fletcher's death. To 
you especially the subject must be full of frightful and alarming 
interest ; but, shocked and horror-stricken as I am, it is impossible 
not to feel for you at a moment so awful. The trial of my wronged 
and innocent friend, who is now suflFering so cruelly for another's 
crime, will take place at the Spring Assizes, and may the Almighty 
mercifully support her through the ordeal which she must undergo ! 
You will, I sincerely trust, consider well how it is your duty to 
act, and how heavy is the responsibility under which you are 
lying. For myself I confess that, in this emergency, I am torn by 
a thousand conflicting emotions, and my path does not seem to lie 
clear before me. One word, however, I must add, I have found 
in a secret drawer, where it had been evidently hidden by Mr. 
Fletcher, a paper which throws strong suspicion on a person now 
absent from England — on one, in short, whose duty it clearly is not 
to add a still more fearful item to a list of crimes which I deeply 
grieve to think is already full, and dark enough." 

This was the substance of the letter — a letter which Florence 
Bernard was reading to herself, when, looking up, she saw that 
she wag not alone. 

" My Florence !" said her husband, for he it was whose presence 
frightened her so strangely, " My Florence 1 what a start you gave I 
You arc getting nervous, darling. Ah, I see the cause. Letters 
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from England. One must be very young to wish for letters 
There is not a surer sign that time is telling on us than ^en we 
dee with more anxiety than pleasure a sealed-up letter put into our 
hands." 

He was in no haste to b^n an inspection of the missives which 
fell to his share. At last he fixed upon one, of which he broke 
the seal, and read its contents with a haste and agitation scarcely 
inferior to that which he had witnessed in his wife. She had her 
eyes upon him, and saw the shocked, pained look upon his face. 

"What is the matter?" she summoned courage to inquire, 
though in truth she was well-nigh desperate with suspense and 
fear. 

" The matter, dearest ? Why something too strange and impos- 
sible for belief;" and then he continued, as if to himself—" It is 
too scandalous. To think that she — that gentle, kind, unselfish 
woman should be accused of a crime so foul." 

" Of what ? and who ? I do not understand you, Clayton ;" and 
Florence drew her mantilla still closer round her face. 

"Of Cousin Chrissy — our poor old friend, whom they — ^but 
compose yourself, my darling. This news will try you terribly, I 
am sure ; but never fear. She must and will be saved. They 
cannot find her guilty, and now that Gerald's health is better we 
will return to England, and bear her safely through this trial." 

On that night, as Florence Bernard, conscience-stricken and 
miserable, lay sleepless beneath the musquito-net which guarded 
her unrest not only from the hum of insects but from the observa- 
tion of those around her— on that night, the poorest wretch whose 
memory was unburthened by a crime, was happier far than she, 
the object of whose high ambition had been attained, and the hus- 
band of whose love lay near her, in the deep slumber of a trusting 
and a guiltless heart. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CLAYTON HAS MISGIVINGS. 

By the samo mail which brought to Floronco the letter that filled 
her mind with such dire forebodings, there came one to Captain 
Gerald Bernard. He had not many correspondents in England, 
and although of near relations he had left behind him both a wife 
and sister, the sight of a letter directed to himself, not only sur- 
prised, but in a slight degree annoyed him. The epistle whicb 
on this occasion he received shall, inasmuch as it throws some 
light on previous occurrences, be given to the reader in full. 

" My dear Bernard, 

" If you are still, or if you even im^^ne yourself to be bd 
inyalid, a letter from home will not be unwelcome. But I wiD 
not take more credit to myself than I deserve by asserting that 
Christian charity alone is at the bottom of this tetter, for I have 
an object in writing to you which will soon make itself apparent. 
In the first place, say nothing to your broth<^r of the advice I am 
about to give you. I trust to your honor in this matter as 
confidently as though you had bound yourself by a promise, and 
therefore can go on fearlessly. An event has occurred — I allude 
to the committal to prison of poor Mrs. Fletcher — which will, I 
am sure, distress Clayton and his wife greatly. Your brother'f 
first impulse will be to hasten home to England, and endeavor by 
his presence and his influence to aid this poor innocent woman. 
You will probably be surprised when I tell you in words ol 
solemn warning that this must not he, I can enter into no par- 
ticulars, neither can I explain my reason for urging this necessity 
upon you ; but when I add my assurances that a terrible calamity 
would probably follow not only on Clayton's return, but on his 
knowledge of the contents of this letter, you will see the absolute 
necessity, of acting according to my directions. Keep Clayton 
uwa^ from ENGLAND; urge your own ill-health and desire for 
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change, and take him if possible still further away from home. 
Inoculate him if you can with a taste for yachting ; but at any 
rate, absence — is, I will not say a matter of life and death, but 
an object of vital importance to himself and all that belong to 
him. And now to conclude my letter by touching on pleasanter 
themes. I see your wife often with Mrs. Clarering, who is very 
fond of her. She says that Mrs. Gerald is pining greatly in your 
absence, and indeed I can believe it, for she looks worn and thin. 
Alick Harloy is now an established inmate at Lord Ashington's. 
The old man regards him — as in fact he is — ^his heir, and not a 
few young ladies are asking questions about the little-known 
future earl — his antecedents, his appearance, and least of all, pro- 
bably in their estimation, of his character and disposition. And 
now, having a long letter to write to Clayton I must conclude 
with many a good wish for your restoration to health. 

" Your very truly, * 

"Ernest Audaine." 

Qerald was sorely puzzled by this mysterious epistle. More 
than once he cast his eyes over its evidently hastily-written lines, 
and each time his curiosity was heightened by its contents, while 
the ultimate solving of the problem seemed further removed than 
ever. That his sister-in-law was in some way or other mixed up 
in the affair, appeared from the first moment evident to Captain 
Gerald's mind ; and grieved am I to confess that for one passing 
moment the conviction gave no sorrow to one whose every sense 
of gratitude and brotherly affection should have led him to disbe- 
lieve as long as such a thing were possible, that the stain of guilt 
or error rested on his brother's wife I For one single moment 
there was triumph and self-congratulation in Gerald Bernard's 
breast ; for many a time and often had he shrunk with anger and 
disdain from Clayton's warning voice, but now, when vague yet 
terrible misfortune seemed about to visit his sage elder brother, 
memory took back his thoughts to days gone by, and whis^x^ 
to him that he was at Jast avenged. 
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But to do him only justice T must add, that scarcely had the 
Cain-like feeling flashed across his mind, when conscience whispered 
in her still small voice, and bade him think again. Then there 
came in thronging numbers, instances of that kind brother's good- 
ness — gentle nursings, when with a touch tender as a woman's ho 
had smoothed what scQjpied the dying pillow, and lessened with 
his soothing voice the bitterness of parting sorrow. Was he not 
near him now, too, to cheer and solace him in his banishment ; 
and had not Florence also bound him to her by the unselfishness 
with which, even on her bridal day, she had left her home to join 
him in his pilgrimage, and tend upon him in his wanderings ? 

Gerald's self-reproach for his short-lived feeling of unbrotherly 
satisfaction was thoroughly sincere, or at that point of his inward 
cogitations it would, probably, have occurred to him that there 
might have been a motive for Florence's ready compliance with 
her husband's expressed wish to join the invalid in his health- 
seeking voyage ; but Gerald was not a man given to looking either 
attentively or alternately at two sides of a question, and therefore 
he resolved to dismiss for the present, as far as lay in his power, 
the subject of Ernest Audaine's letter from his mind, determin- 
ing, however, at the same time — (for well he knew that his cor- 
respondent was not one to lightly offer such advice as he had given) 
— to hold h* jiself in readiness to act upon that counsel, and thus 
to perform his own humble part in saving Clayton from the perils 
by which he was environed. 

Meanwhile, the object of these anxious musings was endeavoring 
to interest the listless Florence in some home gossip which he also 
had received in a letter from the same friend whose mysterious 
charge to his younger brother had excited so great an amount of 
wondering conjecture in the latter's breast. A pleasant letter- 
writer was Ernest Audaine, for he jotted down his little scraps of 
information, and his own playful or serious remarks, with a litrht 
and careless hand. In the present instance, his four closely-writ- 
ten pages bore, on the whole, a character of more than ordinary 
gravity, for many causes contributed to depress the usually 
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buoyant spirits of Eraest Audaine. Habitual and unvarying 
Kghtness of spirit in the absence of personal misfortune is, in the 
ease of an intellectual man, a strong proof of an idurated heart. 
After forty — (and Ernest Audaine had passed that period of life) 
after forty — the cares and anxieties of life are no longer to be 
shaken oflf with the happy insouciance with which the youth of 
twenty casts his troubles to the winds, and makes amends for 
previous disappointments by drawing largely on the Bank of 
Hope. But to return to the long and confidential communication 
which Clayton Bernard, not deeming that in so doing he would be 
considered guilty of a breach of trust, was reading aloud to Flor- 
ence,as she lay upon her cushions beneath the shade of the Catalpa 
trees. 

"You see, darling,*' remarked Clayton, who had carefully 
abstained from dwelling on those portions of the letter which 
alluded to Mrs. Fletcher's misfortune, and whose anxiety was con- 
centrated on bringing to the beautiful face of his wife smiles which, 
after all, might as well have been tears, so full were they of 
mournful meaning. " You see, my darling, that your brother's 
star is decidedly on the ascendant, and that he is expected to take 
an active part in the affairs of the great world he is to live in. 
Dear old Alick ! It is not easy to imagine his first appearance on 
80 new a stage I And, for my part, the idea of Alick Harley 
ambling in a lady's drawing-room, and dancing attendance on a 
Lady Annabella Graham, is scarcely an agreeable one 1" 

. " I do so hope he will not be taken in to marry that odious — 
girl — I was going to say ; but really to call Louisa Graham a girl 
would be too absurd. In the first place, I don't believe she ever 
was one — for it is utterly impossible that she could ever have had 
a young thought or feeling ; and now she's forty, if she's a day." 

"My age," said Clayton, "but she does not look it, she is 
wonderfully well preserved." 

" As you are, dear," said Florence, as she stroked her husband's 
dark-brown beard with her little hand ; " but Nature has done 
wdl for you what Art has made a bungling job o? iot ^'aX. \\5ax\ 
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cncd London girl. How they must hate his being a clergyman! 
And he io such a regular one — ^not the least like you, love" — and 
she looked up with one of the smiles that had grown so rare oi 
late into her husband's handsome face. 

Rather to her surprise, there was no answering glance of gaiety 
in his, as he replied in accents which savored of self-accusation. 

" Unlike me, indeed, I greatly fear. But Florence, dearest, tell 
me in what you think this great dissimilitude consists, for to be a 
regular clergyman — " 

" Hush !" broke in his wife playfully, and with a little of the 
reckless air and manner for which as a " fast young lady" she 
had till very lately been remarkable. " Hush ! it is too hot ; and 
I am anything but ready for a lecture on clerical duties. I like 
you as you are, and should be infinitely — I will not say di^usted 
but something very like it — if I saw my husband look and act as 
Alick does, with his slow speech, his shy, embarrassed manner, his 
severe white cravat, and his learned-looking spectacles. Surely 
Lady Annabella will need all the Ashington wealth and titles to 
reconcile her to such an assemblage of bad qualities in a son-in- 
law I" 

"But how will they contrive to come round him," mused 
Clayton, " with Alick's strict ideas, his unworldly notions, and his 
utter absence of vanity ? " 

" Stop here," interrupted Florence, " he is no more without that 
latter than you or I are. Alick is, I grant, the most exsellcnt of 
men, and why ? Because he has never been tempted. Women 
have never flattered him ; for my poor brother is very far from 
handsome, and till lately he must have known that he possessed 
not a single gift either of person or fortune which oould win for 
him a woman's smile; and now, in the hands of those crafty 
schemers, he will be a very child — a puppet, although a clerical 
one, of which they will pull the wires according to their good will 
and pleasure." 

" He bore misfortunes well,and poverty and n^lect neither soured 
his temper nor warped the charity of his feeling " igut in Clayton. 
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" And for that very reason the trial of prosperity will find hiin 
wanting," persisted Florence. " But now tell me of Marian ! 
True, tonest, tender-hearted Marian I Clayton, you never say half 
enough about that only sister of yours. I sometimes think you 
do not love her as she deserves ; and yet — " 

" Florence," said Clayton, gravely, " you must never doubt my 
tenderness for Marian Clavering. It is true that she is one of 
whom I speak but little, for it is a sore and bitter subject that of 
my unhappy sister's lot, and one which — " 

" You do not think me worthy to sympathize in," cried Florence, 
impetuously. " You think perhaps that I am dejif and blind to 
aM her wrongs, her temptations, and, as I believe, to her resistance ? 
Nay, forgive me, dearest, if I have touched upon a forbidden theme, 
and try to deem me worthy of your confidence. I am a changed 
woman, Clayton, since I became a wife, and things which only one 
short month ago I should have treated with ft smile or a jest, 
appear to me in darker colors, and I could weep where I have 
laughed before." And Florence, as she laid her head on her 
husband's arms, shed bitterer tears than he who wiped them from 
her eyes could guess the source of. 

" You are dearer to my heart, dear i'lorencc, now than ever," 
was his kindly whisper, " dearer for the love you bear to my poor 
sister ! And yet the world might put the question, " Why we 
pity her?" She bears an honorable name — ^her husband, rich in 
earthly goods and well considered, i§ no niggard of his gifts to her ; 
and he — why, to lookers-on the man would seem a pattern husband 1 
And yet — but no, we will not speak of her ; her story is so mixed 
up with that of one who — " 

** With that of Ernest Audaine," said Florence, quietly. 

Her husband started from his chair as the name struck upon *. 
his ears. 

" Good God ! he cried. " Why, Florence, surely you have 
never heard — have never guessed — that Ernest's name was 
coupled with my sister's ?" 

But for his evident angaiabj Florence co\x\d «i\moeX.V«?i^«ai'\^ 
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to tluDk how her wise husband had lived within the world, though 
hardly of it ; but seeing that a strange and deep emotion worked 
within him, she strove to throw some oil of peace upon the troubled 
waters she had raised. 

" Only my own conjecture, dearest," she replied, " only my own 
belief that were I punished with such a husband as Marian owns, 
I should not feel quite safe with your facinating friend for ever 
near me, and — " 

But Clayton stopped her in his turn, and said with something 
almost approaching to sternness — 

" Just now you told me you were changed, my Florence ; but 
when I hear such words from you I think I see again the giddy, 
thoughtless girl whose spirits sometimes conquer her discretion. 
Wo will not speak of Ernest now or Marian — ^** Let the dead past 
bury its dead" — and may we all tave, as we most need, Charity 
for bygone errors — Faith to guide us safely now — and Hope to 
brighten years to come." 

" llow sensitive he is," Florence murmured to herself, on 
perceiving that she was alone. " How sensitive, and how fastidious 
in the matter of women's words and conduct ! Ah ! if he should 
ever know ! God help me — if he should ever know !" and with a 
heavy sigh Florence Bernard turned upon her pillow, and strove 
in vain by other thoughts to obtain a respite from her grie& and 
solf-upbraidings. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MRS. GRAYTON MAKES READY FOR CHRISTMAS. 

It is to our own cold country that I must again conduct my readers, 
since our business in the vineclad island is over for the present ; 
and the current of my story carries us into the land of snow and frost 
where (for it is still the month of December) there are great festivi- 
ties in rich men's houses, and family gatherings in humbler house- 
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holds. In a small, but decent bouse in a London suburb, a busy, 
tidy little woman was making ready for the " merrie Christmas- 
time." The kitchen in which her labors were carried on was situ- 
taed at the back of her four-roomed dwelling. It was of limited 
dimensions, but light and scrupulously clean, for Mrs. Gray ton did 
not grudge her woman's household work, nor think it labor lost to 
make her husband's home a cheerful one. On the present occasion 
the dresser and chairs, and every available article of furniture, were 
covered with the store of evergreens from which the housewife chose 
the sprigs she wanted ; for Mrs. Grayton was so fortunate as to 
stand high in the good graces of a large-hearted market gardener, 
by whom she had been liberally supplied, with gatherii^ of bright- 
berried holly, mistletoe set with its white cornelian gems, and the 
shining laurel leaves that branched across the high kitchen mantel- 
shelf. For it was Christmas-eve, and the mistress was busied in 
decking for the festive season the walls and windows of her cottage. 

On an old, wide leather-bottomed chair a man some twenty 
years older than herself was seated, and on his knees prattled a 
little rosy girl who called him '^ dada," and who was the domestic 
tyrant of that small establishment. 

" Why, father, sure you're never letting Nelly have the ink— ^ 
she'll be all over in a mess, and who's to clean it up, I'd like to 
know I" and Mrs. Grayton snatched up the little autocrat, bestowing 
some rapturous maternal kisses on its fresh round cheeks. 

But Nelly, who was not to be bribed by this display of affection 
into the relinquishment of her acquired treasure, commenced, to 
the infinite delight of her ** dada," a scries of struggles which ended 
in her being replaced upon her throne, from which she wielded 
triumphantly her queen-like sceptre, scattering the ink from Mr. 
Grayton's best quill pens, while that gentleman watched his wife's 
proceedings with the keenest interest. 

" A bit of holly on the warming-pan now, Ellen," he suggested ; 
" higher up; my lass. Why, it can see its own face shine again in 
the bright brass. Oh Lord 1 if I wasn't such a helpless creature 
I'd not allow you to he straining yourself iu flxal -s^tK^ I^ 
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" Never yon mind, James," responded his clieerfnl, bi%h^feccd 
helpmate ; " yon take care of the child, and you'll have enongh to 
do, for she's two people's work any day, bless her I But James- 
yon won't be cross now if we drink tea this evening in the parior— 
Christmas-eve, you know, and Mrs. Driver coming." 

" I'd rather not, my dear," said Mr. Gray ton with a sigh. 
" But as you please, in course— only about Mrs. Driver, there are 
odds about her coming, and she mayn't be let to — " 

" She'll come," remarked Ellen decisively. " She likes, poor 
soul, to talk about her troubles. It's my belief that boy's a naughty 
fellow. I almost think that she's afeard of him." 

" He'll turn out bad most likely, poor young chap; and who's to 
wonder, brought up by that lot. A poor deformed small creature, 
too ; they're very cranky often, them are." 

" How old is little Meelyus now?" asked EUen. 

" How old? Why, let me see," — and Mr. Grayton b^aa the 
process of assisting his memory by doing the well-known sum in 
addition on his thumbs and fingers — " he's — ^well, really now, I 
almost think — but time does pass so — I really almost think that 
little Meelyus must be gone fourteen." 

" He doesn't look it. 

" No— nor ten ; but don't you say a word, my dear,^ to Mrs. 
Driver, that you know his age, or anything about him. If she 
talks — why let her talk, that's all. It will do her good, poor soul, 
and us no harm." 

And having delivered himself of this wise decision, Mr. Grayton, 
who was in utter ignorance of Mrs. Driver's history antecedent to 
the birth of her son Amelius, lit his pipe. For a short time longer, 
it being early in the afternoon, Mrs. Grayton continued to place 
the sprigs of holly in the windows and over the fireplace, amongst 
the crockery that was ranged above the kitchen " dresser," and in 
the more precious "chayny" ornaments that graced the parlor 
chimney-piece. When all was done, the thrifty housewife gazed 
round her approvingly. The kitchen looked very homelike, she 
thought, with its bright, red fire — ^just the fire for the toast — and 
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with Qrayton sitthig there reading. Ah I it was his Bible. She 
was glad of that. And little Nelly — Heayen bless her ! — ^fast 
asleep upon her father's knee. Yes, it was very homelike, and 
she almost thought — well, it would give her old man pleasure if 
she gave up about the parlor ; and after all, she was a homely 
body, that poor, sickly Mrs. Driver, and she would just bring in 
the large arm-chair to seat her in, and then for all the world she 
would be as comfortable as the queen herself. 

" But, gracious goodness !'* cried out Mrs. Grayton, when she 
had arrived at this point of her cogitations, " gracious goodness !" 
If there isn't her own self come already, and baby not a-bed yet ; 
and I — James, dear — I most go to the door, and do you look 
after little Nelly." 

Another glance, however, convinced her that he had joined his 
daughter in the land of dreams, so, fearing to trust her treasure 
any longer in that careless keeping, the mistress of the house took 
the child gently in her arms, and hastende to give admittance to 
her visitor. 

Mm. Driver, as she was habitually called, although the name 
was an alias — Mrs. Driver was a small, spare woman, of some 
'^ thirty years of age. Perhaps this estimate of her age may be a 
little flattering ; but be this as it may, it is certain that " Carry 
Driver's" appearance fully warranted the supposition which 
many entertained that she had yet to "see" thirty; and this, 
espite the living evidence of her precocious maternity in the 
person of the boy whom we have heard designated as Amelius. 

She had been, and might still be called, a very attractive-looking 
woman, although there was that in her face which told of early 
passion, withering disappointment, dissipation, and despair. The 
storms of life had swept heavily over the weak, trembling reed, 
which had raised its feeble head only to be sorely tempest-tossed. 
Vainly had the lonely creature striven against a war of adverse 
circumstances, powerful enough to crush the strongest and tame 
the bravest. The campaign had been short, but victory Vy^d\ss5>^ 
been to Hhe weak; and conquered hopclosAy, tSofe Vsvi^l ^wasaa. 
4* 
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lived to add another to the dreary list of pioo& tihat tiie fidkn have 
no £riends, and the weak few supporters. 



CHAPTER Xn 

CABBY DBIYEB SEES A OHOST, 

"Well, ma'am, and how goes this gay world with yon this after- 
noon?' 

This was Jemmy Grayton's greeting to the guest whom, with 
wifelike concession, Mistress Ellen had just introduced into her 
warm and cheerful-looking kitchen. 

Nearly fourteen years, as the speaker had, with tolerable accur 
racy calculated, must have elapsed since the youthful attractions 
of Carry Driver, added to his sympathy with her forlorn condition, 
had drawn Mr. Grayton into a close intimacy with the then inter- 
esting widow. His heart had been a good deal touched in those 
days, and but for the influence of the man who had contrived to 
possess himself of a share in his secrets, which was as fatal to his 
comfort as it was likely to be detrimental to his ftiture prospects, * 
it is probable that the career in life of the unfortunate Caroline 
might have been a happier and a less erring one. But such a 
result would have been far from satisfactory to two grasping indi- 
viduals, who at that period arrogated to themselves the right ta 
dispose of Mrs. Driver's fate. She was not destitute of worldly 
goods in those her early days of widowhood ; but when-^-for she 
was singularly improvident — ^her riches took to themselves wings 
and flew away, the grasping pair encouraged her departure from 
their house, in order to seek from the few relations she possessed 
the means of future existence for herself and her child. Leaving 
little Amelius in the charge of the worthy couple, who faithfuUy 
promised to perform during her absence their parents' part towards 
him, Mrs. Driver set out alone upon her pilgrimage. 

On what occurred during her wanderings — on the hardships she 
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endiued — and the disappointments and mortifications which she 
was fated to nndeigo, it is not at the present expedient to dwell, 
for this digression has been already more than long enongh. Nor 
"is it necessary to dilate upon the juvenile, and, alas! not over 
creditable history of Ellen's now repentant husband. Suffice it 
to say, that the date of his tran^ressions was a very remote one, 
and that Mr. Grayton, had now for many years continued to lead 
a life of respectability and usefiilness. When he had arrived at 
more than middle age he had the good fortune to obtain the office 
of Parish-rate collector, and in that oapacity he gained the hand 
and affections of the excellent woman who, notwithstanding nearly 
a quarter of a century's difference in age, had never failed either 
in her love or duty j and who now, for the fifth time, was employ* 
ing herself in the pleasant duty of garnishing her husband's house 
for the cheerful Christmas time; 

" Well, ma'am, and how goes the world with you this afternoon ?" 

" Much as usual," replied Carry, wearily, as Ellen, who was fi. 
thoughtftil little body, took from the tired woman's hand a little 
basket that she carried, and removed her plain black cloak and 
bonnet. " Much as usual ; as every one looks very happy — every 
*one but me ;" and she seated herself opposite to Jemmy, by the 
fireside. 

"And how's Amelius?" inquired Mrs. Grayton. 

" Much as usual," repeated Carry, who, with her habitually pale 
fiace flushed by exercise, looked almost young and interesting. 
" Much as usual — ^Amelius, though he looks so weak, isn't often 
ailing now." 

" Then why didn't the boy come here with you, Mrs. Driver | 
It's Christmas eve, you know, when friends and families should be 
all. together. Christmas eve ! The good old time come round 
again I and I — ^why, what a forgetful fellow I have been ! I've 
never said, a * merry Christmas ' to you, nor yet, * and many 
happy returns.' Better late than never ! Take 'em now, ma'am, 
^ you ? — and beg pardon for the omission." 

Mrs. Driver made no response to this outburst of stereotyped 
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Christmas '' compliments/' but kept her eyes fixed on the fire, 
while a deeper shade of melancholy gathered on her face. 

At last she spoke. 

" It's all Amelius," she began ; but still she did not look at 
those kind, friendly faces, but only seemed to see the red light of 
the burning coals, " It's all Amelins. They had better just have 
left me as I was. What good has all this finding out and bringing 
back done to me ? I've had some dreadful troubles in my time. 
I was a little girl when they began — not near so old as my own 
3on is now. I don't know why it is that some of us have so much 
to bear that don't deserve it — certainly not at first," she added, 
correcting herself, and looking conscience-stricken. 

" Don't talk of what's gone by, dear — don't now," said Ellen^ .' 
gently. She had drawn a chair to the poor woman's side, and 
was softly patting the hand that lay so helplessly on her knee. It ' 
was very good of Ellen to urge this silence on her friend ; for, '"'. 
excellent wife and self-denying Christian though she was, a feeling | 
of curiosity was strong within her as she spoke the words. But 
virtue in this instance met with its reward, for Mrs. Driver evi- ^ 
dently finding it a relief to talk, and feeling certain of the sympar' 
thy of her auditors, continued the reminiscences of her youth. 

" I'm sure I don't know why I speak of what's gone by," she 
said; " perhaps it's all Amelius. I loved my mother very dearly 
— and I thought to have my child's love too. It was a dreadful 
day — the day they wrote me that they lost the boy — and then the 
letter came which told me he was dead I I never lost the wish to 
do what's right till then. But when I'd nothing left me— mother 
gone, and my one sister — ah, it's very true that one disgrace brings 
others with it I One loses shame, you see — ^yes — I believe that's 
it. My mother was so very beautiful! I meant to talk of her 
to-day, and brought her picture — look at it, and tell me what you 
think of her sweet face." 

It was in truth a lovely portrait that Mrs. Driver took from the 
snia]} basket she had brought, and displayed to the admiring eyes 
ofOrajton and bis wife. It -was t\i&\) oi ^itax^'ViXxv^i^^^^Qaisa^ 
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whose oompLezion, of a rich and creamy white, was set off to 
advantage by the black velvet dress, which displayed far more of 
her beautifully-formed bust and shoulders than are usually ex- 
hibited in a lady's customary evening dress. 

^^ She must have been very beautiful/' remarked Ellen, careful 
not to disappoint the daughter of the hoped-for praise. ^^She 
must have been very beauti^ — but you are not like her, for your 
eyes are dark, while hers — " 

" I was my father's image; she has often told me so," inter- 
rupted Carry, speaking with some abruptness. '^ She used to kiss 
me— oh, so fondly, when she said it — and often, afU^r she married 
again — I could not bear that marriage — she would cry over me, 
and kiss my eyes, and say they were my father's." 

j^^ow could she many, if she loved your father's memory so 

ijfeixly?" questioned Ellen. 

f^ V I cannot tell. We were not poor — at least I think not — ^but 

} we seemed to have few friends. One, I remember, often came — 

a tall, dark gentleman, who stayed for hours ; and when he went 

away, my mother oftien sat for a whole evening, looking sad and 

^ crying bitterly. She did not wish me, I am sure, to know his 

name — ^but it was Ashington ; I saw it at the bottom of a letter. 

The last time that he came, my mother fainted — oh, so dead away, 

that he was forced to ring for help, and we — that is, our only 

servant and myself — came running in. I was a child of only ten 

years old, but felt myself quite able to assist my mother ; and 

was so angiy — ah, how plain the time comes back to me — ^when 

Ashington — Lord Ashington he was — I found that out in aft^r- 

years, when — H^ I have promised not to speak of that — ^he took 

me quietly by the shoulders, and pushing me from the room, 

locked the door upon me." 

" That was very hard," said Ellen, indignantly ; " and your poor 
mother lying in a faint." 

" I never saw him again," continued Carry, " and within a week 
of that day my mother married again. I dout't kiiQ^ \i<:s^ ^&s^ 
made the man '0 aoquainUa^oe. He had n.e\ei qoida V^ ''^^s^ ^^^ ^ 
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least I thouglit not, but my mother often sent me out to walk with 

Bridget, who was our servant maid — so, perhaps, this Mr. . 

No, I will not tell you his name — I will never tell any one his 
name," she repeated, with a determined energy which quite startled 
Mrs. Grayton. " And then," she went on to say, after a short 
pause which she had spent in the endeavor to recover herself, — 
" then my little sister was bom — and — and my poor mother died! 
Died on a Christmas eve, with a dark man standing at her bed's 
foot with a revengeful face ; whilst I, a wretched, lonely, mother- 
less child, was not allowed to hear her partir^ words, and could 
only kiss her precious face when her closed eyes could see my tears 
no longer, and her ears were deaf to the loud sobs that broke out 
of my heart." 

When the narrator reached this point in her mournful stOEy, 
she looked up for the first time upon the two whose eyes were fixedi 
upon her, and seeing that they pitied her, she gave way entirely 
to the deep emotion which the recital of her childish sorrows had 
called up. 

" Yes ; it was on Christmas eve," she said, " and from that hour 
for seven long years the miserable time, passed on which changed 
me from a child into the woman. I will not talk to you of that 
weary trial. I bore it as I could, and would have borne it longer 
for my little sister's sake, only that — " but here her agitation 
fairly mastered her ; and it was only after the caressing words of 
Ellen Grayton had restored her to some degree of composure that 
she contrived to murmur: "You wondered that T seemed so 
gloomy on a Christmas eve, when all the world is merry ? You 
do not wonder now that I have told you how my mother died that 
day,, and you will marvel less when I declare as solemnly as that 
I truly trust for pardon from my God, that last night — as I lay 
half asleep, with the white moon staring through my window — 
my mother — ^my dead mother — stood before me ! There was 
another and a smaller figure standing close behind her, and hold- 
iDg to her skirt. She looked so pale and wan in the blue mo(»- 
^it that I did not feel afiraiJ. Tiut ^^\. \ ^xA^^t^ ^ ^i^ 
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eame dose to me, and stood there gazing silently. I could not 
speak, I trembled so ; but when she turned to go, I uttered a 
wild scream that made her pause, and stooping down she pressed 
her cold lips to my forehead. I believe I fainted, for that is all 
I know. And when I looked again, the moon was hidden by a 
cloud, and I was quite alone." 

It was in vain that Grayton and his wife made use of all the 
usual arguments to convince their visitor that her imagination had 
deceived her^into the belief that the spirit of her deceased parent 
had appeared to her. 

" For my part,'* argued Grayton, after the evident failure of 
every other form of reasoning, — " for my part, I can't for the life 
of me understand why any good could come of such a visit, and 
so I don't believe in it. Come, let us have a cup of tea and chase 
ihe blues away. There's better times a'coming, Mrs. Driver. 
Ton just wait a bit, — and keep your heart up, — Ellen, where's 
the baby ? — and tell us all about your little fellow, ma'am. He'd 
grown (I thought) a bit the last time I saw him." 

But Carry was not to be cheered by any of these well-meant 
allusions to her son's personal improvement; and, after uttering a 
short apol(^y to her host for her lowness of spirits, she sipped her 
tea in silence; and even the presence of little Nellie, and her joy- 
ous infant's prattle, failed to bring a smile to her lip, or a brighter 
light to her eyes. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

HOW THE LAWYEBS SETTLED IT. 

Many a year had passed away since James Grayton— ^in those 
days the humblest of a small attorney's clerks — had first become 
acquainted with Carry Driver. The attorney to whose service he 
was bound was a relation of C&rry^a mother *, and at a ipensA '^V'^a. 
&e mexpenenced country girl (who had Wn mdu^ei. Vj ^Y*^ 
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but well-born gentleman to contract with him a secret, but certainly 
a valid, marriage) stood in need of professional advice, Mr. Caw- 
thome was appealed to, and gave it — to all appearance — gratis. 
It did not, however, suit the purpose of the man of law to confide 
entirely to his client either his opinion of her case, or his ultimate 
purpose as regarded his young relation's future. That the marriage 
— ^which had taken place in Scotland — was one which could hold 
good in law he never for an instant doubted, but this mental 
decision he refrained from communicating to Carry. It is doubtM 
whether she waa even aware that the chance of an earl's coronet 
for her son depended on the validity of her marriage, for hers had 
been a strange and unenlightening bringing up, and her young 
soldier-husband, within a week of his hurried nuptials, had been 
obliged to join his regiment in Southern Africa, from which far- 
distant country Edward Harley was fated never to return. 

For a longer period, and in a greater degree than they would 
have cared to own, vague reports of a marriage which might interfere 
with more distant claimants to its title and estates, had harrassed 
various branches of the family tree of Ashington. The worid 
knew next to nothing of this hidden skeleton. There were sur- 
mises, it is true, of " something wrong," and not a few of those 
who plume themselves upon the privilege of being behind the 
scenes of life's strange drama, were wont to throw out hints of 
fixture troubles that awaited the race of Harley, and of a claimant, 
troublesome and diflBicult to be rid of, to its ancient honors. Of 
the real nature of these anxieties and of the measures taken to 
remove their cause Mr. Cawthome was better informed ; for it was 
to him that the widowed Caroline (who had assumed the name ol 
Harley) betook herself for counsel, when, through Lord Ashing- 
ton's solicitor, she received an offer which plunged her into a sea 
of doubt and irresolution. 

He was a crafty and a far-seeing man, that trusted negotiator 

in a case so fraught with mystery and danger to the noble family 

whose interests he served; but Mr. Bracebridge was fully equal 

to the emergency. He could not ieeoiasa\ft \t \ft\^ wKisavessissfeNk 
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hide from the widow that there were circumstances in her favor. 
For instance, there were the deaths at some future period of Lord 
Ashington and three elderly collaterals, whose chances of bccominp; 
peers of the realm were greater far than those of her own pininu; 
infant. To be sure, these gentlemen had healthy lives and were 
by no means past a marriageble age : but, on the other hand, her 
child might die ; and even were she so fortunate as to keep him, 
she might not, after his survival of his aged relatives, be blessed 
with a purse sufficiently long to give trouble to the Harley family. 

Having entered thus judiciously into the question, Mr. Brace- 
bridge at once perceived that he had been successful in eradicating 
from the weak mind of the young widow any hopes of ultimate 
aggrandizement which she had been sanguine enough to form, and 
he therefore proceeded to lay before the soi-disant Mrs. Harley 
the proposition in regard to compromise which his client had em- 
powered him to make. Taking advantage of the evident poverty 
the lonely woman, whose youth and inexperience — for she was 
under twenty — should have pleaded in her favor with that hard- 
headed elderly lawyer, the latter, having first stipulated that the 
written proof of a Scotch marriage should be placed within his 
hands, named the sum of one thousand pounds as the price of her 
concession. 

To Carry, who had lately felt how hard it was to want almost 
the necessary creature-comforts for herself and her young child, 
the offer seemed a generous one, and the sum itself a bountiful 
provision. Impressed, with this conviction, she would not have 
hesitated a moment in her acceptance of the terms proposed had 
not the sudden appearance of a third party interested in the debate 
interrupted for the moment its continuance. On seeing ^Irs. 
Harley's visitor, the lawygj, whose keen instinct had almost led 
hin^ to suspect the truthj^amely, that she was the landlady whose 
miserable rent was overdue, took up his well-brushed hat and natty 
umbrella in preparation for departure. 

" You will think over the subject, and give me an anawer to- 
tnojTOWj, '' were bispartii^ words ; " and remernbet \5aaX,^^<3ViasssA 

5 
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l>ouiids is a good round sum, and not to be met with every day." 

In default of other friends and acquaintances, Cany had grown 
f;miiliar with the woman in whose house she lodged ; and there 
were few of the unhappy widow's secrets which had not been 
confided to the custody of Mrs. Thomson. The latter was by 
profession a " monthly nurse," and considerable were often the 
jjroSts that accrued to her froiti the exercise of her calling ; for 
her clients, were a * * good paying sort," and perquisites were plentiM ; I 
added to which, there was a branch of trade, kept in the back- j 
ground, it is true, but closely connected with Mrs. Thomson's line j 
of business, and into that branch the worthy woman had finmd it 
her interest to enter. 

On the present occasion, and seeing that the landlady of No. 20, 
Short's Gardens — it is a wretched narrow street, riph reader, mn- 
ning at right angles to a larger one called High Street — was primed 
with ammunition of stroflg remonstrance which was ready for 
explosion, Mrs. Harley, without hesitation, informed her of the 
tempting proposal which had been made to her, and of the strong 
incliniition she felt to accept it without hesitation. 

Mrs. Thomson had listened eagerly to her lodger's revelation of 
her coming prosperity, and now, seated in the best arm-chair, and 
with her fat hands thrust comfortably into her apron pockets, she 
declared her opinion as follows : — 

" Don't you be in a 'urry, my dear. Them as makes that offer 
'U make another, and it don*t look well to take the first." 

"But," suggested Carry to her loquacious adviser, "but a 
bu-d— " 

" Yes, I know ; a bird in the bush, and all that. But that's 
neither 'ere nor there; what we wants is sense, and another 
lawyer's 'cad. You don't 'appen to know a lawyer — do you now?" 

"Yes, I do," said Carry, "at least I ought to. I've a cousin, 
whose name is Cawthomc ; he lives in Holbom somewhere, and I 
could see him any day." 

"A cousin, is it?" mused Mrs. Thomson. "Well, I'm not 
fuite sure that's good. I never aa.^ tcwl<^ xwafc Vol ^^^^vsaa^ I 
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didn't. But wouldn't it be best to wait for Thomson ? Thomson 
could be written to at the lady's place in Devonshire, where ho 
lives servant. Per'aps the gentlemaa 'ud wait. There can't bo 
no great 'urry, I should think." 

But Carry's wants were too pressing, and her anxiety to take 
possession of the tempting bribe too overpowering to admit of the 
delay recommended by her more cautious friend; and next morning 
saw her on her way to Mr. Cawthorne's dingy chambers in Gray's 
Inn Lane. 

Two or three years had elapsed since the attorney (who was a man 
of middle age, spare and thin, with an air of ill health pervading 
his whole appearance) had neither seen or heard of the relative 
who now, in the form of a pretty young widow, clad in the deepest 
mourning, requested, through his clerk, an interview with her 
relation. 

It is needless to dwell upon the particulars of the interview, 
which ended in Mr. Cawthorne's obtaining what he called temporary 
possession of the important document, his anxiety to ol^tain which 
the wily Bracebridge had been so desirous to conceal. 

" This is so very serious a matter, my dear cousin,'' he remarked 
with affectionate earnestness, " that I cannot take upon myself to 
advise you without having counsel's opinion on the subject. To- 
morrow afternoon, I think you say, is the time fixed for your reply 
to Mr. Bracebridge — Is it so? Well, come again to-morrow, say 
at twelve, and then we can decide how to act. 6ood-by, my dear. 
At twelve to-morrow. Don't be later — punctuality is the soul of 
business." And having, with a smile upon his thin lips, conducted 
the young widow to the door, Mr. Cawthome was left alone to his 
reflections. 

On the day following, Mrs. Harley proved that the lawyer's 
parting advice had not been thrown away upon her, for in spite of 
Mrs. Thomson's entreaties that she would wait till her husband, 
who had been wiitten to, and whose rtdvent was hourly expected, 
diould arrive, the clock had scarcely struck tkeiciA-A^'^Woct^^V'Sft. 
ahe aUxfd a,t the attorneya door. 



/ 
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The colloauy on the second occasion was of short duration, and 
at its conclusion it was decided, to Carry's infinite relief that the 
offer made by Mr. Bracebridge should be accepted, and that the 
marriage proofs which were restored to her by Cawthorne should 
be given up. 

Some of the events that followed may be summed up in a few 
words. Cawthorne, who was grasping and unscrupulous, drew 
largely on the sum which had fallen into his weak-minded relation's 
hands ; and as for her who had so rashly sold her young son's 
birthright, there soon remained but little of the money which had 
been its price ! For, cast off by her family, and dependent for 
companionship on the scheming pair who had compassed her about 
with snares and pitfalls. Carry Driver (she had assumed the first 
name that had occurred to her) soon began to fall hopelessly both 
in the moral and the social scale. 

When Thomson, who was in the service as a butler of an opulent 
lady in the West of England, came to London on his wife's sum- 
mons, — ^he had obtained three weeks' leave of absence — it chanced, 
curiously enough and most unfortunately, as it afterwards proved, 
for some whom the event concerned, that the confidential upper 
servant of the wealthy Miss Llewellen had been in early youth 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Cawthome'a. clerk. They had 
been fellow-shop-men in the establishment of a rich London trades- 
man, and during that period the many temptations of city life and 
his own feeble, yielding nature, had placed Jemmy Grayton, tke 
younger of the two lads, irremediably in the power of his more 
strong-minded companion. 

It was a trifling sum, the taking of which in a moment of sor^ 
temptation committed the unhappy Jemmy, body and soul^into 
the keeping of Andrew Thomson. The boy had meant to pay 
those poor few shillings back; and often had the thought occurr©*^ 
to him, that it were better to confess his misdeeds to the kin^ 
master whom he served, than thus remain the slave of his 01^^ 
fears and Thomson's taunts. For this bold step, however, the Is^^ 
could not find courage; and ao tla© moii^^ ^^\i\.wi^^^^sM»^s«^ 
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♦ 
eompany worked its usual fell results, and after a time the ^^ many 
a little " made a " mick^," for Jemmy had become Andrew's slave, 
and liis tyrant held the chains of power tightly. 

Nevertheless, the joint sins of the two lads were not visited upon 
them; wid when in after-years the men — whose paths in life had 
long since separated — met again, the one was Mr. Cawthome's 
confidential clerk, and the other the no less trusted servant in an 
honorable family. 

Mrs. Driver, notwithstanding her accession to comparative riches, 
did not desert her small and far from "desirable" apartments in 
Short's Gardens. The fact was, among other reasons, that she 
had b^un to trust in a great measure the charge of her often-ailing 
child to Mrs. Thomson. The vain and silly creature dearly loved 
the boy whose interests she had sacrificed ; but she was so little 
skilled in nurs6like craft, that when the poor thing's tiny limbs were 
hot with fever, and its rigid form gave warning of a coming con- 
vulsion, she could but scream and wring her hands, whilst Mrs. 
Thomson was always ready with her resources, and, according as the 
infJEuat's case demanded, would administer the remedies she was in 
the habit of employing. 

As long as Mrs. Driver's wealth lasted, «he remained a welcome 
inmate of Thomson's house, and waa treated with great respect 
and consideration. In the course of the worthy major-domo's 
forlough, that gentleman took advantage of every opportunity that 
fell in his way of cementing the renewed intimacy which had been 
brought about with the attorney's clerk. Everything at that period 
seemed to happen advantageously for the owner of the humble 
touse in Short's Gardens, and from one event in particular, which 
took place about a week after the settlement of Mrs. Driver's 
"little affair," Thomson nourished sanguine hopes of ftiture^ ad- 
vantage. 

The occurrence in question was the ahnost sudden death of Mr. 
Cawthorne himself. Although he was a lean, spare man, he had 
already suffered from two attacks of apoplexy — nervous a.^^l<Kx:^ 
kbe doctors called it, and thejhad therefore lieeu es^CAa^-^ ^"Six^^^Si 
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not to warn him that in all probability the third attack wonld close 
the Cawthome accounts for ever. It came I that third — we will 
not caU it warning, but that mortal blow struck by the Reaper's 
hand. The " bearded grain " was full— of what? Of the seeds 
of wickedness, or of the blessed gatherings fit for a harvest of the 
blessed ones? Alas, poor sinner ! The warning, which had been 
in mercy given him, had been withheld from him by his fellows, 
and even the chance of a deathbed repentance was denied to Peter 
Cawthome ! The only articulate words which after his siezure he 
was able to utter were addressed to James Grayton, and they were 
in allusion to a certain precious paper the dying man represented 
as being of the last importance to some one — and that one, as far 
as Grayton could catch his meaning, was Carry Driver. 

Grayton believed himself alone with his old master when the 
words were said — believing himself alone, too, when not many 
minutes after he closed the dead man's eyes, and reverently dre^ 
a covering over his distorted features. But in all this belief he 
deceived himself, for when, an hour later, he proceeded to search 
for the document on which the lawyer had set so much store, 
Thomson, to his surprise and consternation, stepped forward from 
behind the thick serge bed-curtains, and coolly informed his friend 
that they must share and share alike in the secret and the booty! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AMELIUS REGISTERS A VOW. 

It is still the month of December, in the evening time : and still, 
the scene of which I write lies in the great City and amidst its 
humblest occupants. The house in Short's Garden where Carry 
Driver lived, was a poor place enough — a place, indeed, where 
nothing bright or .healthy could haVfe seemed at home, and where 
the human struggle for a bare existence went on everlastingly. 
Jh only one of the small houaea m tlaa atteet was there an 
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Bfnal evidence of the near neighborhood of the great flower 
ket; but in one window there gleamed out upon the dubious 
it a well-nursed green-house plant. It could not flourish long 
hhi close place, but for the moment, the damask rose opened its 
als to the uncleaned windows, and showed no signs of wither- 

[nthc small room where the bright flower was turning its short- 
id beauty to the coming twilight, only one occupant, and that 
i an unhealthy, peevish-looking boy, was visible, stretched out 
the well-worn rug before the scanty fire. He was well clad 
ttsclf — ^not in the height of fashion certainly, for as he extended 
i thin legs along the hearth, the coarse warm trowsers, wrinkling 
, betrayed — ^besides the bony shanks — stockings of thick gray 
ollen, and shoes of the, roughest, strongest make. 
The boy's age was about fifteen, but his face would lead you 
imagine him older. There was much regularity in the linea- 
aats ; and the eyes deep set, and very dark, might have been 
fled beautiful but for the cunning expression which lurked 
ithin them. 

Altogether, Amelius Driver (for the dwarf was no other than 
lat ill-fated boy) was not an object on which the eye would love 
) dwell. He had the precociously keen look peculiar to the dc- 
3naed; his head was large — and his teeth were blackened and 



The occupation of Yussy (as he was generally called) appeared 
be an engrossing one — ^for a pack of dirty cards were spread on 
■te floor beside him, and in sundry little heaps he placed and 
^placed other cards, evidently following out a plan concocted in 
^ recesses of his own crooked mind. Every now and then an 
^clamation of impatience would escape him, and sometimes he 
i^ould kick out wildly at some imaginary enemy, as if thereby the 
'^y could thi'ow. away the steam of his indignant spirit. But 
wld, cmining, and it is to be feared, cruel, as all who knew tho 
^prepossessing Yussy believed him to be, the so-long neglected 

We child'^ had two human weaknesses — ^t^o attcya^ ^^^^Niiv^^iSi 
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that almost redeemed his nature, and proved tliat, had hif 
rearing been better cared for, the world might have held one 
reprobate the less. Left, as we have seen, the care of the needy, 
grasping people, Yussy had early grown to look upon his fellow 
beings with no kindly eyes. From his babyhood he had no 
memory but that of cuffs and angry words. To lie, and take 
from others what he coveted had never seemed to him a sin ; but, 
on the contrary, he would boast with other boys — ^n^lected chil- 
dren like himself, of petty thefts, and cunning falsehoods told to 
screen his misdeeds. 

His education had been limited in the . extreme. He could 
read print with difficulty; and as for writing, it is doubtful 
whether if necessity had required him to affix his signature 
to a legal document, he would not have been obliged to use " his 
mark." But I have said that he had two redeeming qualities, and 
they were these. The hunchbacked, dwarfish youth, the almost 
pariah of his kind, loved dogs and flowers — the former with a pas- 
sion bom of his heart's entire destitution of all home-affection, 
and the latter with an inborn sentimnet of beauty with which, 
sparing as had been her hand in other gifts, nature had endowed 
him. 

As soon as Yussy was able to be of use to Mrs. Thomson, 
whose grocer's shop was in a small street near to Oxford Street, 
that worthy lady turned- the boy to account. He used to run 
errands for her, and soon learnt to pilfer cleverly. Many were 
the cuffs and blows bestowed on Yussy by his mistress when his 
levies on the new-baked loaf, or the butter wrapped up in the well- 
thumbed playbill, became too glaring to be overlooked. He used 
to howl and scream at first, the heavy hand fell sharp upon We 
head ; but soon he grew to bear the pain with silebt sulkiness, 
and as years rolled on and Yussy's strength increased, the blows 
decreased in number, while the daily work grew harder still. He 
had men's tasks to do when little more than twelve years old, and 
had the shop to clean ; sometimes, too, he had to wait upon small 
customers J from whom he often mTwva^^d to exa&\» ^ ^t<iftntage (» 
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their small purchasers, which served to give him some few pleas- 
ures. Master Yussey at this period of his life kept shocking 
company, living a good deal with men and boys who earned their 
living in precarious ways, and did not look more honest people 
boldly in the face when they asked questions of him. Still, 
money, by degrees and by small coins at first, came into the lad's 
possession. For many a month he had hoarded up stray pence 
and halfpence till they had become dignified as shilllings ; but 
not content with that great change, he longed for greater, and 
never rested in his greedy scraping till two bright golden sover- 
eigns rested on his jmlm. He did not keep them, nor gloat upon 
his rich possessions as a young miser would ; but took them to a 
dog-breeder he knew, and changed the gold away for a smaU 
creature, grey, wiry-haired, and "varmint,'* but with a bluff, 
good face and honest eyee, that told at once how faithful" Jacky" 
was — and would be ever to his friends. Yussy had a little garret 
to himself, as bare and cold a dormitory as ever orphan-boy was 
doomed to call his own. He used to hate the place, and some- 
times feel afraid at night, so far it was from every human voice ; 
but what was cause for sorrow once was subject for rejoicii^ now, 
as little Jack could, for a while at least, Ue hidden in the attic 
from all prying eyes, while he could take the creature saved-up 
scraps of food, and make him a warm bed with his one blanket, 
both by flight and day. The little dog grew very fond of Yussey, 
loving the lonely boy, indeed, with that devoted and unquestioning 
affection peculiar to his kind; and which to Mrs. Thomson's lad- 
of-all-work opened a new view of life, in that it showed him that 
something living both relied upon and loved him. There was a 
great tempest in the house when Mrs. Thomson first discovered 
the new inmate in the attic, and it is probable that, but for the 
interference of the master of the establishment, who chanced that 
day to bo at home, Jacky's mortal career would then and there 
have closed. 

He was strangely capricious in his treatment of Amelius, that 
nortlyand respectable-looking upper-Bervaiit,m'akvQ%XDN.^^^VMi 

5* 
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at times, and presenting him with sundry presents in the shape 
of lollipops and tops, and even crowns and half-crowns as the lad 
grew older. But once — there was a reason for it far remote from 
any guess which Meelius could make — once, Andrew Thomson 
reached his home in so Cimtankerous a humor, and with a spite- 
ful anger so pronounced against the lad who shared his home, 
that Yussy, warned in time by his repellent looks, stole back into 
his garret — it was evening time, and getting quickly in beneath 
the blanket, drew his canine friend on his desolate heart, and slept 
the heavy sleep of thoui^htless boyhood. 

But sleep, however youn^ the sleeper, canqpt last for ever; and 
the cold morning came when, long before the winter stole through 
the smoke and city polluted air, Amelius crept from out his 
comfortless bed, and having dressed in haste, and thrust his 
aching, chilblained-feet into his ©old, hard shoes, descended as 
softly as he could the garret stairs. Jacky had pressed his wet 
cold nose against his master's cheek before the door was closed, 
and then, with one low whine of sorrow and regret, he crawled 
back to the threadbare, dirty blanket, and curling himself into a 
ball, escaped his sorrows in the forgetfulness of slumber. 

Who was it that two hours afterwards, and when Thomson's 
temper, never of the gentlest, was roused to more than usual 
acrimony by domestic strife — who was it that unlocked the 
gan'et door, and letting out the patient canine prjsoner, sent him 
down the stairs in frantic haste to search fot Yussy ? The poor 
lad never learnt for certain who had done the deed. He guessed, 
however, that the "missus" was the traitor, and his hate towards 
her increased in virulence from that hour. He saw his ' little 
friend rush in — ^his only friend, and with a short, sharp cry ol 
happiness it fawned upon its master lovingly. Had the freed 
captive's joy stopped there, all had been well perhaps, but Jacky's 
exultation was uncontrollable, and in wild exuberance of spirits he 
dared to place his shaggy paws upon the person of his master's 
master. It was a most mistaken act of courtesy in the smaD, 
trusting creature, for with a savage oath, and still more savage 
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kick from thick-soled, heavy boots, Thomson received its mute 
caress. There did not need a second blow to quiet Yussy's littlo 
friend for ever, as the kick told upon a vital part, and Jdcky's 
doom was sealed. 

With a howl of rage and grief that frightened even the harsh 
mistress of the house, so full was it of maddened fury, Amelius 
darted towards his dying friend, and strove in vain to coax him 
back to life. The little creature gave some feeble moans, and 
licked with all its last remains of loving strength, the hands that 
stroked so tenderly its heaving sides. The boy's hot tears fell 
fast upon poor Jacky*s face — they were the last he shed for years 
and seemed to • turn the heart which had begun to soften, into 
coldest stone ; — and when the last breath sighed itself away from 
that poor, honest heart, the lad rose up, and shaking his clenched 
fist above his head, swore that he would avenge his death, and 
never rest till, through his means, heavy retribution should fall 
upon Thomson's head. 

He felt no terror of them then, but shrieked out curses in his 
shrill, childish treble, till Thomson, who had felt some S3rmptoms 
of regret at first, grew angry in his turn, and swearing at him for 
a snivelling fool, bade him go and mind the shop. 

Two years went by after the episode in the neglected boy's ex- 
istence which I have just recorded, and Amelius grew daily into 
more disgrace, and more entire disfavor with God and liis neigh- 
bor. But at the end of the above period a new era in his 
previously sinful life began ; and Amelius Driver, tardily intro- 
duced by Thomson to one whom he was instructed to call his 
mother, was enabled to add the breaking of the fifth commandment 
to his already amply-filled list of crimes. 

They lived together now — that poor, worn mother and her most 
unloving boy — ^but how and why they lived so, and by whose 
scant bounty they were enable to maintain the poor " establish- 
ment,'* will be matter for information in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CARRY AND THE CURATE. 

Master Amelius Driver was about fifteen years of age wbeilic 
was first introduced to his long-absent parent ; and it is to be feared 
that be did not appreciate the blessing that had been bestowed 
upon him. It has been seen that nothing in his early education 
was calculated to develop any latent feelings of natural attachment 
to the author of its being ; nor could he, looking backward, feel 
again the pressure of a mother's kiss, or one sweet memory of her 
presence. 

There was no burst of joy on the part of either son or mother, 
when Mrs. Driver touched for the first time for years with her 
lips, that pale and sunken cheek. It had been a bad and heavy 
time when, quickly sliding down the easy slope of wickedness, she 
had drunk at last and freely of degredation's lowest dregs; but 
never in those years, and since the day when Thomson, for a 
purpose of his own, had told her that the child was dead — ^had she 
forgot the moment when the infant's feeble cry first told her of his 
being bom into the world. A sickly thing he was and frail, but 
Carry loved him, and often in the haunts of shame and criffle 
would there creep to that poor wandering sinner's heart thoughts 
of her baby's smile, and the large, dark-brown eyes she then had 
loved to look upon. She never once had pictured to herself the 
hard and dark reality, — never imagined that the child, which 
Thomson, meeting her one day by accident, had promised to 
restore to her, would be less worthy of a mother's love than the 
weak, sinless thing whose image had remained with her for years ; 
but when she saw him — when the small, blighted boy, with rounded 
shoulders and large protruding face, was brought to her — and she 
was told he was " Amelius," her heart refused at first to own hiin 
as her offspring. It was not long, however, before the wish to cling 
to somethingbelonglng to herself wrought a great change of fecliug 
ID her breast. Soon, too, the kT^<& daik eyoa — alas ! no loDg^^^ 
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mest, convinced her that, all unlike in other ways to what she 
id hoped to find him, Yussy was still her son, and that it was 
8r mother's duty to improve, protect and love him. 

Those were good resolves that kept the sorely disappointed 
lothcr from her rest on the cold winter's night when first she 
)und herself installed, with Yussy sleeping by hor side, in the 
Id lodging in the dirt-grimraed street. 

" Ah I" said poor Carry to herself. Ah— if I had hut staid by 
im ! But then, God help me, I was starving. I had no character 
-no trade — no calling. I could not work, and shame forbade my 
egging. Shame ! What is shame ? Not, I believe it now, to 
old a trembling hand to carriage-windows, drawn up hastily for 
bar of some " horrid fever" carried in the breath and garments of 
he poor. There is no shame in misery — but to live as I have 
lone — to eat and drink and sleep on sin's vile wages is to build a 
rail forever between me and all earthly happiness." 

Mrs. Diiver shed many a tear in secret over her son's short- 
omings. She had begun, timidly indeed, but with a good and 
Lonest purpose, by remonstrating with* him on his enormities, and 
yarning him against the consequences of keeping evil company. 
But Master Yussy was not the soft impressionable thing yclept 
' a mother's boy," and, besides, he had nothing to expect fr^m 
her, nothing to make him sell the deference he would not give for 
love alone ; and so for twt) months they lived together, receiving 
occasional visits from their protector, Thomson, who, whilst he 
gencrousli/ supplied them for the present with the means of living, 
would often slip into the orphan's hand some tempting coin, in 
return for which great act of liberality the giver hoped to reap a 
rich reward hereafter. 

The woman had few changes in her every-day and tedious life; 
and sometimes the hours hung heavily upon her hands. But one 
day when returning from her daily marketing she met a gentleman 
whose face she recognized as having seen in the days to which she 
now looked back with shame and deep repentance. . He was a man 
below Dig medium height, and of a slight uraxi\3L^\s^ax\<;y^^%> 
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frame. There was nothing striking about him in any way, and 
you would have passed him without a second look, unless you 
chanced to catch his eye — ^but then you could not fail to entertain 
some curiosity concerning one whose soul looked out with such a 
serious searching gaze upon you. He was dressed in black, and 
his white neckcloth proclaimed at once that he was a clergyman. 
Alick Harlcy (for it was he) had onoe been a hard-working curate 
in the parish which claimed Short's Gardens within its precincts; 
but it was not in that particular locality that he had first met and 
made the acquaintance with Carry Driver. 

It was by the dying bed of a poor trembling Magdalen that he 
first knew the woman who, although he was ignorant of the 
connection, had in her earlier days captivated the fancy of his own 
distant cousin. The " family affair" had, as I have shown, been 
hushed up hastily, and Carry, weak of purpose — ^indolent by nature, 
and cursed with a moral cowardice which was almost abject in its 
character, fell ipto the. pit where crimson stains dye deeper than 
the hand of man can wash away. 

Carry had early chose for her friend a handsome and high- 
spirited girl, who but two years before had come from the country 
with little character to boast of, but with a girlish longing for 
pleasure, and an intense love of dress, which she soon found the 
means of gratifying. For a while she kept a place upon the higher 
branches of the deadly upas-tree ; but giadually, the once admired, 
reckless girl descended from her loftier perch, and falling down- 
wards, others took her place, till, bruised and crushed and helpless 
she lay upon the ground with only her weak sinning friend to rest 
the dying head upon her ai-m, and strive in vain to whisper words 
of comfort. Fanny — she owned no other name — was very near her 
end before the truth 'came home to Mrs. Driver that it was so. 
The two had been sworn friends for months, and " Countess 
Carry" — it washer sobriquet amongst her class — had felt a strange 
alarm when first she knew for certain that so speedily the yet warm 
flesh must turn to loathsome clay. 

It is to be feared that Carry Driver suggested to the terrified 
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;irl, who knew her hour had come, that she had better soe and 
istQn to a clergyman, thoughts of herself and her own wild alarms 
rere uppermost in her breast. The poor last comforts and the 
Qedicines for the bailing body were purchased from the wages of 
niquity ; but Carry, though in her m9mory there was store of 
iexts and hymns, — those earliest lessons which the soonest taught 
emain the longest — could not bring herself to speak of God and 
)ardon to the dying girl. So, at the earliest hint, she sallied forth, 
md the great power which we thoughtlessly call chance directing 
lier to Alick Harley's door, she brought the working clergyman 
}ack with her. 

She brought him up the narrow, creaking stairs, and then, 
liding herself beneath the faded curtains, listened to his words. 
For several days the visits paid by Alick Harley to the mean 
ittic in the Cranbourne Passage were, if not rejected, productive — 
30 he feared — of little good. But when the cold of death struck 
borne upon the sinking heart, and when in aid of better impulses 
Dame bodily weakness, mercifully and in the eleventh hour sent to 
save, then Harley found reward for his labors, for Fanny with her 
dying breath prayed Heaven for pardon. 

After Fanny^s death, the Curate entertained, and with some 

reason for a while, good hopes of some amelioration in Carry 

Diver's conduct. But ere he could feel any certainty of the 

stability of her better resolutions, family affairs — his father's 

death and other causes — removed him to a distance. Months had 

passed away since those events had happened ; and who^ next he 

saw the erring woman she was leading a life of reputable dullness, 

with a worthless son as her companion, while the means of existence 

were afforded her by an ex-butler of his kind old friend — the dear 

old Cousin Chrissy — whose marriage with a mean adventurer had 

ffled his heart with pity and surprise. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TU88T FEATHERS HIS NEST. 

" YussY, my dear, I Ve brought a gentleman to see yon — a good, 
kind gentleman, who was a friend to me in former times, when I 
was in great affliction.*' 

The speaker was Mrs. Driver, and her compimioii no other than 
the Aliek Harley, whose good offices as a hnmble working curate, 
had emboldened her to hope from the now evidently far grander 
gentleman, a renewal of his friendly services. Carry had seen him 
more than once before she dared accost him ; but on the morning 
of the day I write, a great alarm concerning Yussy had taken 
possession of her mind, and laid to rest all minor fears. As usual 
she had, on one momentous morning, looked into his scanty ward" 
robe to see if her maternal care was needed for a stitch or darn, 
and in the course of her investigations she chanced to come upon 
a treasure, hidden with a miser's cunning, but still apparent to 
the watchful eyes that lighted on it. 

Wrapped up in many papers, stuffed, too, within a ragged coat" 
lining, there lay six golden sovereigns in a leathern purse ! The boy 
was sleeping when the mother found this ominous possession, so he 
could not see the start she gave, or hear the smothered groan she 
uttered. The poor worn creature feared her sullen son, and did 
not dare announce to -him her trouvaille, but only looked at it 
with widApened eyes, dreading she know not what, but vaguely 
conscious of the fact that Yussy'a honesty was more than doubtftl. 

With cold and trembling fingers the sorrowing woman placed, 
again the gold within its hiding place, and treading softly, got the 
breakfast ready for her youthful reprobate. 

Mrs. Driver, sore beset, resolved on attempting to save her son, 
and in her strait she thought of Alick Harley. Within her breast the 
memory of his kindness and his exceeding charity had always 
rested. He must have influence over that poor boy, at least sjie 
hoT)ed so — and, perhaps — no, that she could not do ! She could 
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not rake up memories of her early days, and tell him that his 
cousin's wife had heen what he had fonnd her I Still 6he would 
go to him, and with a pleading yoice would tell him that her son 
was treading rapidly the road to ruin, and that she was powerless 
to stay his course. • 

A day was spent by Carry Driver in searching out her former 
mentor ; and when at last she traced him to his home, her courage 
well-nigh failed her, as she pulled the servants' bell, and begged 
in humble tones for speech with Mr. Harley. 

A servant's servant spoke to her from inside the railings, and 
gave her but a chilling welcome. 

" He is at home, of course, this time of day." (It was but two 
o'clock, and luncheon hour for the more than fully fed.) ** He ia 
at home, is Mr. 'Arley, but I don't suppose he'd see you — least- 
ways I couldn't say. My lord, he dosen't like poor people 'anging 
near the 'ouse.' 

" Oh ! surely — please " — said Carry pleadingly. " He knew me 
very well some years ago, and — " 

*' Did he now? " broke in the dissolute menial. "Well, I'm 
not suprised. Them quiet ones is very deep sometimes, and you've 
got lovely eyes. I say, my dear, you come again to-night, and if 
afore that time I've seen the parson, I'll tell you what he says." 

So Mrs. Driver waited patiently, marvelling to think her former 
friend should live in such a lordly home ; for she had yet to learn 
that Alick Harley (distant cousin thought he was of the rich, 
powerful Earl of Ashington) had been adopted by him as his heir, 
and was now treated, in some sort at least, as one of his Eight 
Honorable family. 

Carry was standing near the portico when the future Earl came 
forth to take his morning's ride. The shabby figure stepped out 
boldly to accost him, for with a glance she saw that the kind face 
had not changed, and that a gentle seriousness was still the charac- 
eristic of his manner. He knew the erring woman in a moment, 
but he had not heard of her repentance, and withafL\3ali\u^^\:kfes3«. 
he ahnost turned bis Worse's head away fromliex. 

6 ^-« 
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But Carry was too quick for him, and with a sudden gesture 
laid her hand upon the bridle. " I beg jour pardon, Mr. Harley 
— I am a poor parishioner, and my trouble's very great. I though, 
perhaps, you'd come to see my boy. He's very young, but taking, 
as I fear, to evil courses. Oh, sir, do come, I've only him, and he's 
a dwarf and hunchbacked — Oh, do come — and I will bless you in 
my heart for ever." 

Alick Harley must indeed have terribly deteriorated in all the 
Christian gifts that grace a gentleman, could he have tumed a 
deaf ear to a remonstrance such as this. He listened to the 
anxious mother patiently, and when she ceased to speak he asked 
for her address, and promising to call on the ensuing afternoon 
at five o'clock, rode away with something very much akin to 
self-reproach tugging at his heartstrings. 

" A gentleman has come to see us, Yussy — a kind, good gentle- 
man, who was once a friend to me in trouble." 

She had been watehing for him in the street, and brought him 
in to sec her son. 

Yussy was in his old position on the rug — the dirty, greasy cards 
spread out before him, and his thin legs stretching out beyond his - 
scanty ^trousers. He did not move when she addressed him, anjj 
never looking at her, kept the warm place before the fire which he 
had long momopolised as his own. Alick followed quickly on the 
mother's steps, and took a chair beside the boy. The lad tumed 
round and looked at him with something that was more than hall 
• a sneer upon his face. 

" A pleasant Christmas to you," Harley said, " and happy, 
bright New Year ! — you know it's coming shortly, and wo must 
think of something gay to do. Why, what a dirty pack of cards 
— and what's the game? Let's have a try together. It is stupid 
"v^ork without an adversary." 

*^ You couldn't play, I don't believe, at my game," growled 
out Yussy, sulkily. 

" Why not ? I know most simple ones." 

^^But tbiB ain 't simple. This is ij^aAieuc^ — ^vxvi 1 reckon that 
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h folks have precious little need to learn the tricks of that.** 
Alick, though he looked with astonishment at the precocious and 
if-insolent boy, answered him with a quiet courtesy that shamed 
5 bearer into better manners. 

" You quite mistake," he said, " when you suppose I have not 
lOWB the game you think so simple. I am not rich at all — nor 
rer was — I've had to work, and ought to do so now to live, and 
ave seen so much of poverty and misery that I can feel for you 
id all the poor." 

" You wouldn't make us rich though, if you could ?** 
" Indeed I would not — for I believe that riches are a snare and 
irse. But in so far as / could work you good, you should have 
onest wages for your honest labor, and all the money wasted 
y the rich should be expended for the poor man's wants." 

" Well, I like that rather," said Yussy, approvingly, as he placed 
is lantern-jaws between his hands ^d rested his sharp elbows on 
he floor ; '^ but I say, you don't speak like a devil-dodger, you 
lon't." 

"Oh, Yussy — hushl for shame!" said Carry. "You must 
foi^ve him, Mr. Harleyj I was away so long, and those he lived 
with didn't teach him better." 

Amelius did not con descend, to reply to this remonstrance, but 
returned to his cards, while he hummed " The Eatcatcher's 
Daughter" with a cynical indifference very distressing to his 
parent. 

" Come, come," said Alick, good naturedly, " we must not go on 
tWsway. I am an old acquaintance of your mother's, and — " 

"I should just think you was, too," sneered the boy. " She's 
*^en up with parsons lately, and brings home tracts, and speaks 
about the devil, and uses wicked words. Mother, you'll come to 
grief, and bring my auburn 'airs in sorrow to the grave." 

"Not she — you'll both grow old together. Why, boy, when 
you were bom your mother was a child, almost. She's young, 
S now, to own a son like you ; and when you see her ^ive titj 
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pleasure, dress, and gaities for you, you should be thankful to her, 
and have no secrets from her, which, perhaps, you have." 

" She's been a-telling lies," said Yussy, savagely. " I 'aven't 
got no secrets, and I doesn't want to." 

" That's right, my boy," said Alick, as he laid a hand — ^from 
which the boy drew back — upon his shoulder ; " that's right, and 
you be sure to recollect there's no friend like a mother in this 
world of ours. But now about the new year's entertainment 
What say you to a day and a dinner at the Crystal Palace ? Gk) with 
your mother and some friends, and I will treat the party. Here 
are two sovereigns, Mrs. Driver, and you must make him choose 
what best he'd like to do. But stay — I quite forgot — does he 
care much for reading? He talks as if he had got his words from 
books." 

Mrs. Driver sighed. 

" He's a poor scholar, sir, abd has had little teaching. Only a 
year at a parish school when he was six years old. You couldn't 
expect great things from that," she added, apologetically. 

" There is a boy as reads to me sometimes — a lot of books that 
come out cheap— but I should like to read myself I wouldn't ^ 
to school, though — leastways not to schools that fellows go to 
here;" and he turned again sulkily to his cards. 

Alick ♦Harley was, perhaps, not quite so zealous nor so persever- 
ing as in the days when all his heart and soul were in his Christian 
work. He had two masters now, and though he owned but onty 
the slavery to another had begun. He looked away despondingly 
from that prematurely hardened face, and tried to fancy that th6 
few words he had spoken and the mild interest he had manifested 
wonld, in conjunction with the golden stimulus, satisfy his own 
conscience and work a miracle in that young sinner's breast. 

But still, he went away dissatisfied with himself, and often 
afterwards the memory of the sorrowing mother's grief-worn coun- 
tenance stole over him, and the sins of that abandoned boy seemed 
added to his own. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OLIVE BERNARD TAKES THE INITIATIVE. 

Exactly five days previotxs to the Christmas eve so modestly 
welcomed in the small sohiirhan cottage, and on the very evening 
of the day when the Inquest was held in Orchard Street, another 
Bcene was being enacted by persons who take prominent parts in 
this our story. Imagine a second-floor lodging in Ranelagh Street, 
Belgravia — a lodging which has been let to chance and poorly- 
paying tenants, by whom the dirty floors and furniture have been 
•made dirtier still. The stairs are steep and narrow which lead to 
that upper story, and the basement is occupied by a not overthriv- 
ing-looking hair-dresser's shop. At the time of which I speak, 
two persons, a father and daughter, occupied the second story; 
and on that same 20th of December they were seated, in the even- 
ing, over the embers of a fire which bore ample evidence of cither 
lack of means, or parsimonious habits. 

The woman sat with her back to the uncurtained windows, 
through the drawn blinds of which the street-lamps struggled for 
pre-eminence with the dim candle that stood upon the table. She 
was a very handsome ifoman — blue-eyed and fair of skin, with 
hair of burnished gold drawn back from her clear forehead and 
showing lines of blue that wandered on her temples. Her form 
was foil and her height above the average, with shoulders perfect 
as a model for a statuary, but with a pevish, wearied countenance. 
On each of her fair, rounded cheeks there was a crimson spot, 
which told of recent anger, and of an unhealthy and a strong ex- 
citement. Her feet rested on the fender's edge, and from her 
rather iU-clad ancles, the rich but time-worn silk-dress was drawn 
away, disclosing to view a well-flounced petticoat which had once 
been white. Opposite to this silent woman— whose name was Olive 
Bernard — there lay, stretched at length upon a rickety horsehair- 
Bofa, a man of some fifty years of age. His dark, re^\3Lle\^<i i^jft. 
was shaded by bisihand, but ever and anon lie t\iTe^ axi^aMgrj «xA 
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inquisitorial glance at his oompaniou — a glance to wbich she nevw 
by cither word or look responded, but sat motionless, with her 
gaze fixed upon the dying fire, and her white hands clafiped 
beneath her knee. 

At last, the man, growing weary of the silence, spoke to her. 

^* Well, Mrs. Olive," he said, looking full upon her, " and pray 
what have you got to say for yourself?" 

The question was one which certainly came under the head of 
a leading interrogation, but the sullen woman gave no sign of 
having heard it. Not that the appeal was by any means a novel 
one, for she had known and hated it for years, aye, ever since her 
childish days when, from the mouth of the parent whom she had 
never loved, it frequently came as the one solitary attempt to 
assimilate his intellect with that of the junior branches of his 
family. She had no happy recollections of her early life, for hers 
had been a sunless infancy — an infancy which indurates the heart; 
and thus a crust, hard to break, had grown over her better, earlier 
nature. Many years had passed away since she — a quick, preco- 
cious girl of twelve — had seen her mother die. Handsome, high- 
spirited and proud, that mother, when in health and strength, had 
fought hard battles for her little daughter with the man the latter 
called her father, and those fierce fights the girl remembered well. 
But when, with a wearied, anxious heart, the mother bade fare- 
well to one whom she was powerless to protect, few were foxmd to 
mourn her, save the forsaken child left with that cold, stem parent. 
He did not shed a tear upon the coffin of the wife, whose beauty, 
though her days of youth were over, had lingered with her ever; 
but quickly chose another helpmate, onb able to support the bur- 
then of the household cares, and bear without a murmur all the 
evils of his loveless home. 

She had borne many children to him, that same patient, silent 
woman ; but whilst tiny voices sounded through the house, and 
ihe nursery was overfilled with quickly coming infants, there fell 
upon that home a heavy cloud and shadow. For shame and crime 
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had stalked across their tliresliold, and in their house were guests 

for evermore. -^^ 

When first those fearful inmates settled at their board and 

made the house still drearier than before, a thought, which more 

than once before had flitted through the childish heart of Olive, 

became by slow degrees more fixed and tangible. She had never 
felt anything approaching to a daughter's affection for Redfem — 
whose name, by the way, was an assumed one, for he had changed 
his own patronymic when a something more serious than mere 
suspicion had made it hateful in men's ears. Olive could not 
remember when the sentiment of repulsion within her was not 
strong against her mother's husband ; but, even in those days of 

* youthful ignorance, she had known instinctively that between the 
lovely, scornful woman whose face was lighted up with smiles for 
Aer alone and the harsh man she deemed her father, there existed 
no conjugal affiection. She had been aware, too, that the trusting 
confidence that should subsist between such near relations was 
wholly wanting. The only child had, with the unreasoning in- 
stinct of her sex and years, seen so far to the core of a most painful 
<0eeret ; but there, for awhile, her powers of m'ental vision failed 
her. 

Olive was still almost a child when the tragedy occurred which 
drove her father's household to a distant land, and steeped their 
name in infamy I She was almost a child ; and yet, in her deep 
dread of him she deemed a crime-stained man, she would have 
given years of life could she have believed that in her veins there 

. ran no drop of blood which was akin to his 1 She dwelt upon the 
hope with eagerness unutterable ; and as the memory of proofs so 
numberless that she had ceased to count their sum, of Redfern's 
hatred to Jiersdf arope before her, conviction came at last, and 
Olive in her joy believed herself an orphan 1 

She felt no shame mixed up with that great happiness ! She 
knew that by her mother's sin alone could she explain so well the 
dark ^gma of her life. There might be igQOixmrj iot o^^x^ vo^ 
flie \kiovght of that ^^bar sinister" wluchi staii4s '\>eil'^^^'«^ ^^ 
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world's opinion and the most guiltleis victim oi another*s sin; but 
still, for her who sat there with those scowling eyes upon her, 
there was but bounding joy to fed at last there was no sin in 
hating him. 

For years the sense of guilt in that she loathed her father had 
haunted and oppressed her 1 For years, her life had been one of 
dark concealment and of ceaseless dread — and now — . Ah! if 
she could but tear ccmfession from his lips, and make him with his 
hated lips pronounce her freedom, her heart would bound to future 
hopes and joys, and the faint pulses of another's life that throbbed 
within her would find an echo in a grateful mother's heart I To 
write these thoughts of Olive's has been a work of many minutes 
but one had scarcely passed since his first question, when Redfern 
spoke again. 

" You'd better speak," he said, " than sit there sulking. Per- 
haps you're thinking of your precious husband. Husband, indeed! 
A pretty thing you've made of that nice business ! Why, if you'd 
made a fight for it, you must have had a better share of what he'fi 
got. A paltry, mean two hundred pounds a year I And you — • 
Of course you let him know your situation. And he to call him- 
self a gentleman 1 " 

It was strange how Olive, who in her deep and spirit-crushing 
degradation had scarcely seemed to know what honor was, couM 
start and flash beneath that man's impertinence. 

She did not look at him, however, but coldly said, " You do no< 
understand the subject — ^you must not speak of Captain Bernard.' 

■^ Not speak of him ? Indeed I Not speak of my own aon-ifr 
law ? That's a pretty joke ; but I wouldn't advise you to msk^ 
such ones too often. Remember, that you're my daughter, if yott 
please, and be respectful in your conduct, Mrs. Bernard." 

She could not speak a word at ftrst in answer, but rose from htf 

seat, and brought the candle nearer to his face. It was a sorrj. 

light it gave, so, stirring up the fire, she raised a transient but a 

vivid flame, which brought to view the whole of Redfem's gloomj 

GOuntenanoe. 
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" How cold it is to-night I " she muttered, — and then aloud, 
Look up. I want to see your eyes. I don't believe you are 
J father I " 

He was not. The evidence to her mind was complete, for 
ch a change came over his bad face that from that instant 
live felt herself set free 1 Another woman might have shrank 
jpalled from the revengeful glare which followed on his first 
irprise; but Olive had been brought up in no tender school, and 
ive him look for look. 

" Y^X my daughter! " he began. "Well, that's good! I say, 
ou'rc a pleasant, nice young woman; reach me the brandy 
ottle, for I'm getting thirsty this cold night." 
J' Never till you have answered me," cried she. " Never till 
ou've acknowledged that I have guessed the truth ; " and she 
poke with a wild threatening energy which bore evidence of her 
Jtrong excitement. 

"You won't? Well, then, here goes;" and Redfcrn, setting 
bis feet upon the ground, stretched out his arms with an air of 
lell-acted heaviness. " I suppose I must be my own butler too," 
ke added sulkily, as he moved slowly towards a cupboard which 
stood in the farthest corner of the room. 

But Olive had been too quick for him, and before he could 
feach the strong oak door which was fortunately locked, she had 
drawn out the key, and made her way rapidly to the window. In 
•nother moment the sharp sound of metal striking on the pave- 
Jftent struck upon Kedfern's ears, and with a brutal curse he 
^ed her what she had been doing. 

"Saving you from making yourself both brute and fool," was 
W reply ; " and now that for a while at least you must keep 
sober, as it's Sunday and you're out of cash, you cannot do a 
wtter thing than answer all my questions. You are not my 
Wier ; I have guessed it long, but kept the feeling secret. You 
^d not be my father and detest me — you could not be my father 
■*d have wished to see me at your feet a corpse." 

A carious look, aa I have said, had stolen ovex 'RifedfetX3L^fepfe> 

6* 
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::3 Olive thus addreaaed him ; and now it seemed to darken into 
lines that made the woman ahnost quail before him. She coiild 
not keep from watching his dark, cruel face, and trembling as she 
id so. Still, something told her she might strike a chord— some 
■ »ng-forgottcn string — the note of which might speak to evenhis 
\ ard heart, and find an answer there. 

** You had a father once yourself," she said, "and lean remember 

no Sunday evening many years ago I heard yon speak too of your 

.other ; you said the scent of heliotrope and greenhouse flowers 

K)k back your thoughts to home and to your parents. Do you 

I ^member it?" she asked, as, taking from her own small work- 

i iblo a richly scented bouquet, she held it towards the man who 

T ;t there in what seemed a listless attitude, but who was listening 

c igerly. 

He was in that state of mind and spirits when every nerve secntf 

liire, and to be set a quivering by the slightest touch. The scent 

fthat sweet winter-nosegay rose up to tis brain, and filled it 

t.lmost to suffocation with memories that stung him as they flitted 

past, and brought convulsive workings to his wild, worn face. 

Something of pity, as she looked upon him, crept into Olive's 
Ireast. 

" I did not mean to hurt you," she said softly. 

" Hurt me 1" he exclaimed, with bitter energy. " The days are 
past when my thick skin can feel a wound. Olive, I am hardened 
[ost redemption ! Hardened by woman's treachery, by man's injus- 
tice, and by the demon of revenge that sits among. those loathsQfflO 
wounds and stirs their festering depths to quicker pain.'' 

" You are wrong," said Olive, pityingly, " and you are not 
hardened if you can suffer torture still." 

He did not seem to notice her remark, but continued, as if speak- 
ing to himself — 

" Good God 1 When I remember what that woman seemed 1 
She had almost a virgin's face — so pure and fresh it looked, tbat 
\)Ut for her young daughter by her side, you would fancy her to 
JO a maiden still, in exceYLiaic^ slu^l i^ot^joaft. I loved jaQX 
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mther, Oiivo, with a lovoas doepjand true as ever warmed a humim 
reast. It was a love that, had I not been cursed with worse thim 
^\\\ suspicion of her truth, would have made something of mc. 
. oould have worked and slaved for her. The energies and talents 
tod had given me would not have been all wasted then, for I had 
that to live for which made toil a pleasure to me." 

"But when you found," b^on Olive, hesitatingly, for she feared, 
^fter a k^>f3rthened pause, that he would let slip the thread of 
tljroght j.nd cease his confidence — " When you found — " 

**That Klie was worthless, treacherous, and a — but I forget, 
iou can mow nothing of this shocking story. Your mother kept 
her hateful secret well from you, I fancy, and the only truths you 
htvtd from her wijs this, that /was brutal. Brutal I of course I 
Wasf \T Vv would have smiled, and kissed, and fondled, when he 
kww tha I the young child his wife had borne to him was a child 
or shame, iu«i that he, the man who speaks to you in his madness 
novf, was what I will not, cannot name I" 

After a few minutes^ pause he spoke again. 

'*The man to whom I owe that debt of shame and misery, Olive, 
ione who lives securely now within a palace. That man — your 
fither — Glisten to me, girl, for I but speak the truth, has years ago 
forgotten this most cruel wrong ; but there will come a time, when 
wea he shall leain to feel the pangs of shame, and beg and cringe 
to me foi mercy/ 

"Hush," said Olive, terrified by his rising violence, "hush, 
Joa are ill. This is no time for such fierce thoughts; besides, if 
this man is my father — this — '* 

"This nobleman," sneered Redfcm; "this princely Earl of 
^^ahington. Oh, Olive, girl I that man has been my curse, for after 
ftat abhorred discovery I grew into a desperate, reckless, drunken 
villam. The devil took me, soul and body, and — you know the 
lest." 

He sank back upon the couch us if exhausted, for in truth there 
»*s a call within him for his accUiStomed stimulus, and hia fram^ 
seemed weak and tremhlmg, Oli v^^ who knew \ke «rjm^Wa^ ^^^ 

21 
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and who dreaded a silence which might frustrate all her hopes, 
stepped quickly from the room, and after a few minutes' absence 
returned with the key which had fallen on the area steps. The 
glass of spirits which she poured out for the failing man was swal- 
lowed eagerly, and seeing him revive she spoke to him. 

" I have a picture," she conmienced, " a picture which only a 
week ago I had from my old nurse — poor Lawton, whom you must 
remember. She told me it was my father's likeness, and that die 
had made a promise to my mother to give it to me when I was 
twenty-one. I know whose minature it is from Mrs. Clavering, 
to whom I one day showed it; and I have learnt some other things 
beside. Oh ! it was very cruel, all these years, to let me think 
my poor lost sister was no longer living, when all the while you 
knew the lile she led, and that your wife's unhappy daughter— 
the wretched Caroline, whose home you made so miserable— was 
one of those most helpless ones, a ruined woman in a wicked, hearfc* 
less city I" 

" I never knew it ! before God I swear I never knew it till two 
months ago, and then it was by accident. It was overhearing 
something said one night by an entire stranger, who was talking 
what seemed secrets to a woman ; and from what I heard, and 
when I looked at her, I knew that it was Cafoline.* 

" You knew it, and you kept it from me ! l^u let me go on 
thinking she was dead 1 My only sister — ^yes, my only sister now, 
for these poor things at home in Wales are nothing to me. You 
could leave her in her misery and shame, while — ^but what a fool 
I am to wonder what a man can do who — who — " 

" Who has done the deed the world suspects me of; — the deed, 
the shame of which must cling to me for ever. And yet— God 
help me, Olive ! — but as true as I believe that He will cobqo to 
judge me for the sins I have committed ; so true it is that I am 
guiltless of the blood of that poor Innocent !" 

There was something in the man's look and voice, as this vefc** 
meut asseveration of innocence broke from his parched lips, wbn^ 
earned a coDviction of Us trutVi to 0\rif^'% xikudfiXAiAiidus^ 
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" God grant that yon do not deceive yonrsclf or me. (Jod grant 
t, for your own conscience sake, and that of your poor wife and 
thildrenl" 

She laid her hand lightly on his shoulder as she spoke, and for 
;he first time his touch sent no deep thrill of horror through her 
^rame; but there was no responsive feeling in the man's hard 
bosom, only a slight recoil, and then a shudder. Olive was startled 
by his silence, and brought nearer to his face the one remaining 
light, for the other had burnt out unheeded in its socket. She 
threw the flickering glimmer full upon him, and then, for a deadly 
shange had come over his countenance, she rang hastily for assist- 
ince. Aid was not long in coming, and then it was decided by 
those who were accustomed to such symptoms that medical help 
was urgently called for, inasmuch as Daniel Eedfem was in a fit 1 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

'retrospective glance at MARIAN CLAVERING's HISTORY 

A PRETTIER, and a gayer looking semi-country residence could 
scarcely be imagined than the small villa owned by Mr. Clavering 
in the county of Surrey. It was just upon the borders of that 
lovely shire, and the house was built near to a river's brink. A 
small and seemingly sluggish river was that narrow stream but 
Marian Clavering in her quiet home had grown to look upon it as 
a domestic friend ; for many were the hours and days she spent 
alone iu that retired villa — days when not even little Ruth's — her 
only daughter's prattle had power to wean her from the melancholy 
moods which care had made almost habitual to her. 
tf Mr. Leopold Clavering was a man whose antecedents, as well as 
"tf the sources of whose wealth, the world knew little. He had a 
•Stge and showily-furnished house in Grosvenox PVt)iefc,^\BaK%^ ^\A 
^oyrjr verson, and showy jewek people said, 'vAiea \ife ^^ ^>3aL^ j 
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bachelor, with which to deck the bride that he might choose. And 
with all these advantages, albeit a purse-proud insolcDce was vifflble 
iu all he said, there was, perhaps, do single parent' in the London 
world who would not gratefully have hailed him for a son-in-law, 
or scarcely a young girl past twenty whose heart would not haye 
beat with joy to find herself his chosen one 

Amongst the exceptions, however, to this rule,- was Marian 
Bernard ; but then her far-off country training had not prepared 
h«r for tke sacrifice of honest principle or the hearths purest, best 
affections, at the marriage altar. The few men she had known 
were quiet stayers at home in the dull county northward where 
her youth was passed. She had not been accustomed to hear the 
talk of clubs; and so, when Mr. Clavering — the reputed millionaire 
came to the neighborhood where she dwelt, she did not entertain 
the smallest curiosity concerning him ; nor when an introduction 
to the great man came about, did she kx)k twice to see what 
manner of thing a Croesus was. 

But although the country girl betrayed so small a share of 
interest in the new arrival, ho, on the contrary, singled poor 
Marian out at once, as worthy from her youth, and a proud, 
nati\e elegance that graced her, to be the mistress of his house in 
name — the humble slave, in facij of his caprices. It was some 
time before her eyes were opened to his purpose, for he was twenty 
yeai's at least her senior ; but when at last the thought of marrying 
him occurred to her, she shrank from it with dread, and the rare 
sudden blushes grew more frequent on her face when he addressed 
her, and she became more chary of her words in answer. He did 
not make the offer to her then, but only threw a gentler tenderness 
into his words and looks, talking to her on subjects in which he 
guessed young girls could take an interest — of London sights and 
gay society — of balls and operas — till Marian, left alone at last with 
two old maiden aunts, in winter-time, with nothing but old booW^ 
to read that she had known from childhood, and no talk but of 
knitting and of cross-stitch, began to find existence rather weari- 
^laa, ami to long for change. 
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A. montli and more had passed away, and heayilj in the wild 
Tkshirc hills the winter^s snow w.ta falling I 1 1 was a bitterly 
d, but singularly light afternoon in January — one of those al tcr- 
ons which, as the days begin to lengthen, one longs to close out 
tih the thickest shutters and the warmest curtains, and drawing 
and the cheerful fire, to forget the freezing snow outside. 
No such cheating, however, of the season could be expected 
am the old hidies, who, faithful to the habit of their forefathers, 
spt-open shutters whilst their eyes could see t!ic lines upon the 
nvas, or the letters in the evening newspaper. They were both 
ated in their accustomed chairs, and both had sat for hours silent, 
ver since the early dinner, in short, when conversation turned on 
rho would have the chicken's leg, or who some apple tart. 

It was not warm beside the large bay wiridow — for the cottage 
WW an ancient one, and from between the frames and window-sills 
ihe wind crept in, besides some tiny particles of snow which settled 
oa Marian's well-made linsey dress, but failed to move her from 
the place that she had chosen. The prospect from the window 
Wild not be called a cheerful one. Besides it was very limited — 
fcr a high edge of laurel across a tiny lawn, bounded what might be 
wfled by courtesy the approach. Then there were other evergreens 
to right and left, and a small group of laurestinus in the centre, on 
^hich the drooping blossoms looked quite dingy by contrast with the 
dingiiig snow. Marian had been an hour at the window, and good 
»iut Charlotte had begun to fold the CDJivas by for morning use, 
'riken Marian's quickened ear heard the sharp click of the entrance- 
gate. In another minute, a gentleman, clad warmly in an Inverness 
Gape,)|i||^ with a jaunty air, approached the window. 

Marian's first impulse — seeing that the pedestrian was no other 
ftau the wealthy wooer who had wrought her present discontent 
•^waa to move quickly from the window, and taking up her 
Nation in the darkest comer by the fire, to wait there for his 
doming. 

She heard the opening door with an unwonted tremor at her hearty 
^dwhen tho visitor, whose hands were warmed \)yYrafl5^xi^W\^l 
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through the frosty air, enclosed her taper fingers within his own, 
he ahnost started at her deathlike coldness. 

There is no need to dwell upon that wooing, or describe the 
struggles (for she knew she did not love him) that arose from 
time to time in Marian's breast. There is but one thing we can 
urge iu her behalf, and that is her own deep conviction of his truth 
and fondness for her. She believed — the poor deluded child ! that 
her refusal would destroy his peace for life — would make his future 
one of sin and misery — and that her influence, by leading him to 
delight in goodness such as that she aimed at reaching, would save 
a soul from death, and win a crown of glory for them both here- 
after. 

How Leo Clavering (he had a Jewish face, and many said his 
soul was Israelitish) — ^how Leo Clavering smiled in secret when 
his excellent dissembling passed across his mind 1 He had great 
personal admiration for Marian. The innocence of her sweet 
young face was a diurnal wonder to him ; and both his passion and 
his vanity were interested in securing to himself this fair and hidto 
flowen 

Before two months were over, Marian, with the ftdl consent of 
not only the worthy spinsters, but of two brothers, her only near 
remaining relations, became the wife of Leo Clavering. Yes, it 
was again the old, old story ! Love of change, and weariness of 
tranquil pleasures — a dream of busy life, with carriages and horses 
— country houses — troops of friends — an idolizing husband, and a 
brilliant early matronhood— ^these were among the many causes 
which had lulled to sleep the better nature of a guileless girl, and 
doomed her, ere a week of married life was past, to disappointment, 
and to vain regret. Mr. Clavering had no sooner secured his prize 
than he threw off the veil of gentle obsequiousness which had 
flattered Marian into the fond belief that he would be the slave, 
and she the ruler and disposer of his fate and conduct. It would 
have moved a heart of stone, could one who owned a thing so 
common have looked into that gentle heart when first she recpg- 
ajzed her error. 
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But to return to Mr. Clavering. He had no natural deference 
•r respect for women ; on the contrary, he looked down upon them 
» a rule, always excepting a few fast, clever rulers of the demi- 
vumdcj who treated hun with insolence and spent his guineas ruth- 
iesdy. A wife, and one that he could trust, was something of a 
c\iattelin this great brute*eyes — ^he though of her as one who would 
he always ready in the house to hear his grievances, and watch him 
sleeping after dinner. He deemed that pleasant pastime for her. 
It is no easy matter for a woman, who long before the honey- 
nwon is over discovers her mistake, to find out how to remedy it. 
Of course the "right thing" is to bear her cross with Christian 
UMekitess, and turning her soft other cheek unto the smiter, to bid 
him do his worst. But human nature is a feeble thing — so feeble 
tittt the conduct, and the fate of moral cowards seem after all a 
V>tteiy. And Marian ^as a coward— a thing who clung to human 
•W fer love and gentle sympathy. But failing those — why there 
^Wfl company and dress, with — but that help oame later — the 
midship and the sympathy of men to help her bear her sorrows 
Wdy. 

She had one little girl — a vigorous and thriving child — whom 
w^riaii doated on with a wild fondness that was almost fearful in 
itebtensity. I think — when that bright blossom grew from its help- 
"*babyhood into a lisping, laughing girl — that if her husband had 
•Beared to love his daughter, Marian would have felt quite drawn 
^ ftat hard man, and casting to the winds her follies and her 
A*«di^ would have endured with patience all his harshness to 
*<«tf •fta»4he sake of the heart's love he lavished on her child. 
' uwas but little chance he gave her to be good, for in defiault 
I « bve she could not reverence him j but, on the contrary, stung 
Ijiifi mean nature and his petty persecutions of herself into a 
•*tempt unchanging as it was bitter, there remained for one 
^OBe heart vas warm, and principles unfixed, no resources but to 
••ft to other worldly comfort which might lead her to forget hat 
She did so in do guilty fashion, but only, txa ^"^b «>vk\<i, 
herself— coquetting ^accfully witt agceeab\^ ^saoftx^S 
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playing, in short, a dangerous game, with lookeKK)n around wl 
made their comments mercilessly. 

The little Ruth, Marian's companion and her comfort, was thre 
years old when first the mother's heart was opened to another' 
love less holy than her child's. Ernest Audaine, the man wb 
had the misfortune to word this ominous change, was one we 
calculated to fill a vacant place in a fair woman's heart. He hai 
not — before he became personally acquainted with Marian Clavci 
ing — been prepossessed in her favor for many were the more tha 
light remarks and not a few the biting sarcasms which he ha^ 
heard levelled at the thoughtless, pleasure-loving creature. Tha 
she was the sister of his friend — of Clayton Bernard, whos 
honor was as dear to him as his own — was but an aggravatin; 
circumstance to the distaste with which he viewed from a distanc 
which forbade his seeing clearly, the conduct and the character o 
Marian Clavering. But when he came to know her well, hi 
rapid insight into mind and motives led him at once to form ; 
better, truer judgment. That from the first he pitied her, wa 
owing to no self-commiseration on the part of the neglected wife 
for never once had she been known in all her married life to stoop s< 

* low as to reveal the secrets of her prison-house. But Ernest 
while he gazed in admiration on the unwearying attempt tc 
clothe her face with smiles to please her tyrant, could trace with 
an unerring eye the progress of the cankering worm that knawed 
at the root of all her happiness. 

By Mr. Clavering he was cordially welcomed as an habitue of 
the house, for the man of money's social position was anything 
but an assured one, and he gladly caught at any upward step upon 
the ladder as he struggled to gain the topmost place. He had no 
fears concerning Marian, and he did not care to look too closely 
into her small flirtations, provided always that the admirer of the 
moment held an exalted station in the ranks of fashion. 

Ernest had soon discovered ample cause why evil tongues haa 
wagged at Marian's name, for in the susceptible and wounoefl 

vanitjr of the men witih -wliom aYne c^io^^VWi^ ^w^!^^^K5d^^^ 
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rand tlie reason given. He did not blame her greatly for hei 
roman's fault, nor press too hardly on her weaknesses. She had 
lad need of some descsuvremetit — even as the braver, bolder sex 
nay sometimes have when thei/ rush madly into the far worse 
srimes of gambling and debauchery; and so, remembering that 
we are but human after all, poor Marian's late-found Iriend re- 
solved to be her champion also, and guarding her with a brother's 
care from every danger, strive by degrees to lead her on to higher, 
purer pleasures, in which the dangerous excitements of her former 
life should cease to have a share. It was a perilous path for one 
Btill young in years and full of ardent passions to attempt the 
treading of; but Ernest's character might well be designated as an 
exceptional one, since he hel'd sacred every bond of friendship, 
and love was something more to him than a mere paraphrase on 
passion. 

The familiar intercourse which had grown so full of charm to 
Ernest, and to her who soon began to occupy his almost every 
thought, had lasted yearSj and still no word of his heart's deep 
devotion had ever passed the lips of Marian's lover ; and yet she 
knew — or thought she did — his every tender passing thought of 
her ; so by degrees his presence came to be her chiefest solace, 
whilst, in the conviction that he loved her in his heart of hearts, 
she grew daily more absorbed in that new happiness, and the 
cra\ing for excitement which before had led her into scenes of 
gaiety seemed lessening day by day. 

The world — and more especially the female world — ^was not more 
pitiful to Marian after it knew and felt the defalcation from its 
ranks of one they had become accustomed to look on as their own. 

They could not understand this novel freak of Ernest's — " A 
Woman scarcely pretty, the wife, too, of a Jew adventurer !" — "A 
flirt I" — "A married woman with a daughter I" — " So immoral !" 
And thus they murmured out their discontent, whilst all the time 
they showered smiles and flattery upon the agreeable profligate 
those motives and whose conduct they so little understood. 

Ernest was not a frequent guest at Claverxng^a 'gte^XTj V^o.\ "vcw- 
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deed, so oareftdly did he guard the rcj^ntation of its mistress tliat, 
even when he found himself a visitor at other houses in the 
neighborhood, he, with a laudable self-abn^ation, abstained &om 
even looking on the outer walls where dwelt the ladj of his love. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

^ OLIVE BERNARD THROWS OUT HINTS. 

It was rarely that Mrs. Clavering found herself in the winter-time 
at "Craven Bank, " for it was generally her husband's habit to 
insist on the family's removal to thfe Sussex coast, there to do 
honor to the festive season. But Marian's dislike to the noise 
and glare of Brighton was unconquerable, so she gladly availed 
herself of a friendly medical opinion, and remained in the seclusion 
of the villa, while Mr. Clavering took advantage of the tide in the 
affairs of men — waiting in the Paris Bo'Tse, and doing a little 
dirty business, both in railway shares and mines. The Christmas 
time was near at hand, but Marian sat in her small cozy drawing- 
room. The snow was lying upon the ground outside, and the 
bright firelight within shedding a crimson glow, reflected from the 
roseate velvet curtains, made Marian's clear, pale face look won- 
drouiily attractive. The night was closing i*^, but still she had not 
rung for candles ; and resting on the couch beside the fire, she 
watched the flickering flame as it sprung up and danced upon the 
hearth. 

The little Ruth was with her governess in a distant room, and 
not a sound arose to break the stillness, till the sharp sounding oi 
the door- bell caused Marian to start nervously from the sofa. A 
few minutes only elapsed, and then the servant announced " Mrs. 
Gerald Bernard.*' 

Marian had never been on familiar terms with her young sister- 
in-law. They were not congenial spirits, those two women. The 
younger bore upon her reckless, Viandaoia^ fejce the marks of craft 
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I of a strange, wild life; whilst the other was guided all, 
e, full of womanish tenderness, and with a sweet, poetic 
; made her turn away with natural repulsion from many 
rse word — the slang of fast society — with which the 
s ** wife would sometimes ornament her conversation, 
il she was her sister-in-law, and Gerald had sailed to 
ids, and left his wife alone. The secret of that sudden 
rious separation had been safely kept, and not a distant 
g of the truth had lighted up the dark conjectures to 
►earances had given birth in Marian's mind. 
3 startled at first, and puzzled how to act when Olive 
irds her ; but speedily recovering herself she raised her 
id (she was five inches shorter than her visitor) and 
iat might be called a sisters's kiss on Olive's cheek, 
must be very much surprised to see me," Mrs. Oerald 
1 especially at so late an hour. Why, it is four o'clock. 
b the days have got ; " and with this original remark she 
)n the sofa. 

had better take your bonnet off, and let me help you 
cloak," suggested Marian, who, quite contrary to her 
words come slowly at her call. 

c you, I cannot stay," said Olive. " I have come on 
)rtant business — at least I think it is so; but first do 
one question. Have you known Clayton's wife for long ; 
1 love her much ?" 

was rather startled by this strange appeal, and paused 
} could reply. It was true that something of an un- 
impression concerning her elder brother's wife had for 
ed on Marian's mind. This impression was compounded 
her natural woman's instinct, and partly of the bad 
aich is conveyed from human breaths, and settles down 
hose names have passed the lips of thoughtless chatterers, 
e cruel woman stigmatisers. It was not in the nature of 
ering to nurture for any length of time harsh thoughts 
•jg thing, and when the uewly-martied \j\S^Q>i V^t ^^ax^ 
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favorite brother bade adieu to home and England, with a heart 
80 heavy with some hidden sorrow that no warmth of congratulation 
and no bridegroom's kiss eould bring a smile upon her grief-wom 
face, then Marian banished from her memory the slanders she had 
once been forced to listen to ; and adopting that pale, tearftil 
creature as her sister, she resolved to support her through the 
trials of life. 

But still, for all this, Marian hesitated when Onve asked 
whether she loved her sister Florence in heart of hearts. And 
yet, what was it that she feared ? ' What was there in that simple- 
sounding query that need have made her image forth, with thought's 
rapid painting, the coming of some painful revelation which might 
cloud with shame and misery her brother's lifej At length she 
succeeded in ^mastering both her agitation and Aer unwillingness, 
and spoke as follows : — jj 

" I hardly understand how you can intimate a-fioubt that Clayton's 
wife is dear to me. Of course she is ; and as to the length of time 
that I have konwn T&er, there is no need to measure fondness by the 
period of acquaintanceship. If, however, you have anything to say, 
dear Olive, — any bad news to break to me, and I fear from this 
late visit that it is so — pray let me know the worst at once ^ 

" I have a good deal to say," responded Olive ; " but then I must 
go back to a short story about myself, and I am not vain enough 
to fancy tlmt would interest you." 

" Now, Olive, that is foolish of you," remonstrated Marian, who 
somehow felt relieved to find that it was of herself that Olive had 
come so far to speak. " Really, that is very foolish of you, — ^*^^ 
are you not my sister ? — my own brother's wife, and — " 

" Ah, that is all very well," inten-uptcd Olive, with some ii^' 
patience ; " but I know quite as well as you can tell me that y^^ 
care more for Clayton's little finger than for the whole of Gerald s 
body. Aye, and his soul too, I dare say, if the truth "^^^^ 
known." * 

'* Oh, Olive, how can you talk so shockingly ? '* 

^' I only say what's true \ but uc^ct tdmi^, XkssA. \3k:^aja!i anytbi^o 
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^ to do with something else that I have got to ask you.'* 

" And that is ? " demanded Marian, with a smile, and noting 
Olive s hesition. 

" Whether or not my husband kept to himself, before he went 
away, the reasons for his leaving me behind him.* 

" Indeed he did," cried Marian, " he never said a word — he — " 

But here some other chord of memory made echo to her words, 

and Mrs. Clavering half turned aside her head, thankful that the 

flickering firelight threw no revealing ray upon her speaking 

features. 

" Then I am to understand," asked Olive, speaking very slowly, 
for she was not wholly unobservant — and Marian's involuntary 
attempt to screen her countenance from observation had not been 
lost upon her, — " I am to understand that my conduct — my — my 
— antecedents were not draped into family discussion before my 
judges left me here alone to bear my miseries as best I might." 

" I cannot say," faltered poor Marian, who would not willingly 
have hurt the feeling of the most abject thing that breathed — " I 
cannot say ; they talked a little sometimes of what was best for 
you. I thought it was the climate probably that you dreaded, or, 
perhaps, your situation, and — " 

" My situation !" repeated Olive, bitterly ; " I never said a 

word to Captain Bernard of my prospects ; I never let him even 

guess that in a child of his, the blood of — but I am going too far 

Wore I try to justify myself. Marian, I have been a miserable 

^oman ! No, you need not pity me ; you will not, when you know 

the whole. I have been all my life a miserable creature, but not 

a guilty one. God kept me mercifully from falling lower still, by 

making me a mere cold image of a woman, and so I have escaped 

the snares that other women fall into." 

I " Olive, you belie your better nature," broke in Marian, who 

\ Was growing painfully interested by her sister's words. " You had 

1 *%h principle to guard you, and trust in God, who listens to the 

I prayers of those who arc tempted beyond w\ia\> Mkc^ «:t^ ^si^^ 
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" And you imagine, do you, that I was one of those f and that 
poor Ocrald's risks have ever ran in that direction?" retorted 
Olive, with a mocking laugh. " Oh I you deceive yourself en- 
tirely, and besides, he never loved me well enough for jealousy to 
struggle with affection in his heart ; no, there were other and far 
less interesting reasons for our separation — reasons that would 
make the time-respected blood of all the Bernards run cold within 
their veins, could they but listen to them ; and as for you, I fear 
— ^but no, I would trust to you, at least more hopefully than I 
would to women who — ^who — " 

" Who have not been tempted. Speak the words out boldly, 
Olive I Do not spare me. Repeat, too, if you will, the cruel 
calunmies of the hard, cold world. I know, alas I full well the 
species of detraction which, in my case, you've listened to. I 
know that I have been imprudent, reckless, foolish ; but — Oh, do 
believe me, Olive ! — never guilty. Ah 1 it is a dreadftd thing to 
b« obliged to speak so in my own defence ; but you, dciir Olive, 
are my brother's wife, and therefore I must bear all shame, and 
swear before you that I am innocent." 

" I never doubted it," said Olive, with a self-possession which 
served by its chilling influence to suppress the feverish emotion 
which was thrilling through every vein of the greatly-excited 
Marian. " I am not quite a fool, whatever I may look. But, 
after all, I'm glad you've spoken in this way, for now I know it's 
true what Gerald said — ' 

" And what was that ?" demanded Marian, with an effort at 
composure. 

" He said that you had a heart of gold — a heart to stand by 
friends through time and change for ever." 

" Did he say that ? Poor Gerald !" 

" Yes ; but he told me, too, you did not love him, and that often, 

3ven when you were a little child, he was so jealous of your love 

for Bernard that sometimes he almost felt that he could hate his 

Drother. Marian, how strange it is the thoughts that come across 

^oe/ I of ten fancy, do you know, t\iat\$ ijcm — ^^^x tha\jj^htles» 
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cretttare that you were— oonld have cared more for Gerald in bis 
youth, be would bave been less barsh to mem later years." 
& Tbe possibility of there being truth in this random hit of Olive's, 

^\ struck Marian with painful fore, for if her childish fondness could 
ik have brought to light some tenderer, warmer feelings in her sailor- 
10^ brother's breast, on her must rest some portion of poor Olive's 
fi^ vdght of sorrow — aye, and, indeed, her guilt, if, as she b^an to 
[ fei fear, such must be laid at her young sister's door. 
ban I The present was, however, not the time for mental accusations, 

or for looking back at faults and misconceptions never now to be 
M. retrieved. So Marian, laying her hand gently on her sister's, 
cm urged her with gentle kindness to treat with her as firiend to 
I tie friend. 
.. I 

'^^' 

live, 

^•^ CHAPTER XX. 

MARIAN HEARS AN UNPLEASANT FAMILY SECRET. 

lOD "^<^^ have heard how little Gerald knew about my family when 

ted ^6 married me?" b^an Olive, taking boldly what is called a 

"header," a^r the manner of a strong swimmer who does not 
fear the strength of an opposing current. 

"I heard small mention of it at the time," said Marian; "you 
were so far away, you know, and then it was all done so quickly." 

"Quickly, indeed I We had no time to lose, but did our work 
at high-pressure power. Marian, I told you you would hate me 
when you knew the truth. I told you — but what humbug all this 
is I First tell me if you took any interest in — if you remember 
all about the Bogden murder ?" 

"Indeed I do. It was a fearful story, and haunted me for 
weeks. But what has that to do with what you have to tell me ? 
01i?e, how wretchedly you tremble. Let .me liug fei ^^\s»\ ^ic^ 

/darkoeas mskes you nervous, ■ ' 
7* 
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Olivo stirred tbo firo as she spoke, and a bright blaie broke 00^ 
which lighted tip her reckless, handsome ffuce. 

" Marian," she said, " look closely at me, for you have, of conrfl^ 
a woman's morbid curiosity, and will seiie upon the oocasion joy- 
fully to see with your own eyes one whom society has branded 
with its mark, and foul suspicion thrown a curse upon for ever. X 
is a horrid name I have to say — the name I bore for years — tib< 
name that he exchanged for that of Bedfem. Do not, I pray yoi) 
curse me ; but that man was the suspected murderer in that dread 
ftd tragedy, and I am — God take pity, on me — the girl you hav 
heard execrated as Isabel Forbes." 

Marian's first impulse when she heard those fatal words was t 
rise suddenly from her seat, with the undefined idea of putting a 
much space as possible between herself and one whom she coiil< 
not now look on without shrinking. 

Olive was more surprised than pained by the effect her commia 
nication had produced ; but instead of seeking to modify it by an^ 
further disclosures, she contented herself with ringing the bell— 
a summons which was immediately answered by the footman bear 
ing lights. Marian had in some d^ree recovered herself wher 
they found themselves alone again, and gasped out a fow words oi 
inquiry. 

" I do not understand it all," she said. " How could it be ? 
And when did rfiypoor unhappy Gerald learn the dreadful truth?' 

" The dreadful truth,'' repeated Olive ; " Yes, you do well to 
call it so — and more than well to give your whole entire pity ^ 
your brother; whilst I — ^but, Mrs. Clavering, you have ni*cD 
more to listen to ; for I am here to take a solemn oath that I ^ 
innocent of any share in that most fearful crime. Nor is this ^ 
— for I can also testify — and that with a joy for which all wof^ 
seem far too weak, that David Forbes — the man you have he^' 
called Redfern — is not my father, and that the heavy burthen ^ 
my life is cast away for ever !" 

The shock experienced by Marian Clavering had been so sudd^ 
end severe, that it was long before B\vft co\M.\>^\«wv^ii\\oTou^lJ 
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to comprehend the nature of the confidence which Olive noT? 
poured forth in an almost hewildering torrent. It seemed a 
wondrous satisfaction to the woman who had so long hent her neck 
beneath that vile parental bondage to dilate upon the mother's 
guilt, to which alone showed her freedom I • To Marian this was 
painfully distressing. But, then, it had not fallen to her prosperous 
tefc to bring into comparison two such overpowering evils as those 
which, in Olive's case, were in such prominent juxtaposition ; and 
Mrs. Clavering was, therefore, not a fitting judge of the error she 
condemned, whilst Olive was, perhaps, more touched and softened 
by a few pitying words that Marian contrived to utter to her, than 
slie ever in her life had before. 

" I hardly hoped for kindness," she said falteringly, while a few 
tears, for she was one that rarely wept, fell slowly down her cheeks. 
" I did not hope for what I don't deserve. I know it was a wicked 
tiling to let your brother marry me, and never tell him from what 
a blasted race the world believed I sprung. And after all," she 
added with a heavy sigh, " the world believes it still ; for I can 
never trumpet out the truth to all the comers of the earth — and " 
say that Isabela Forbes is — but, Mrs. Clavering, the name I was 
*bout to speak reminds me of another subject — the one of which 
I spoke to you as being fraught with so much mystery. That man 
I have been speaking of — Redfem or Forbes, it matters little — 
Vas lying yesterday, and indeed he is to-day, on his bed, ill and 
feverish. Me was delirious at first, partly, I think, from drink, 
^nd spoke of schemes and projects which did not promise good to 
you or yours." 

** What kind of projects ? And how can a man so low as that 
do anything to injure us ?' 

*' God knows ! But it is the 7ai^ who do mischief generally, it 
■eems to me. Ilowever, you can understand the bitter hatred that 
ftis man must feel to old Lord Ashington ; and he is not one to let 
Us vengeance sleep. What I suspect, is some contrivance to 
pevent the succession to the title of Alick H.ui\e;j,5CJiSL^^\»\i<sa% 
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aware how very distant in relationship he is, they will endeavor 
to foist upon him some illegitimate heir, who will, to say the least 
of it, give you all some trouble.*' 

Marian, anxious, and very far from at her ease as she was feeUng, 
could yet scarcely suppress a smile at Mrs. Gerald's idea of the 
extreme facility attendant on the substitution she had alluded to. 

" Such things cannot be done in real life," she said; " and he 
will have, I suspect, to invent some other means than this of car- 
rying his projects of vengeance into execution. Besides, I assure 
you that^ you overrate the importance to us of Mr. Harley'g 
becoming Lord Ashington. Clayton would be sorry, perhaps, for 
Florence's disappointment, and it would be hard, too, upon Alick 
to return to his daily drudgery again. But tell me on what ground 
you rest your supposition that any such machinery is at work. 

" Because I heard him in his ravings say these words — I only 
hope they will not shock you — * May the devil bum my body but 
I'll put a coronet in spite of them on that crooked reptile's head, 
and let my Lord of Ashington know that he as well as others must 
bear with a Bar Sinster, and * grin' besides.' " 

" How very wicked I and how terrible I But, after all, it might 
be only raving. You said he had been drinking, and — ^forgive mc 
— ^but it seems almost ridiculous to attach much consequence tc 
such words as those." 

" But there are not words alone to go upon," persisted Olive ; 
" for I have seen him waiting near the house for an odd, ugly, dii^y* 
looking boy, and they have walked off together in close converse. 
1 think that I could find out something, if you wished it. I ha^^ 
no fear of anyone, and should rejoice to do some service both to y^^ 
and yours." 

"I can see no use," said Marian, ".in interfering in sucb ^ 
matter ; and indeed, far from desiring that you should be mi^^ 
up in any way with such transactions and such people, I only wi^*' 
that I were an independent woman, and could offer you protecti^^ 
and a home. Is there no plan by which you could escape fro^^ 
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he power of that man ? Oh ! it was wrong to leave yon here 
lone ; and Grerald shonld have taken his elder brother's counsel, 
ind not visited the sins of others on your head." 

" Then you /cnaw that Clayton tried to make him pardon me ?" 
isked Olive, eagerly. " You know that Clayton stood my friend !'* 
}od bless him for it I Marian ! for that one word that you have 
spoken I will be — so help me, God ! — the humble, constant watcher 
)ver Clayton Bernard's interests, and, for his sake also, over his 
poor wife's safety, for something often tells me Florence stands 
ipon a precipice. I have no reason for this strange belief — no 
sause for fancying that anything which Flo has done should rise 
igain in judgment and condemn her; only — " 

" Only it gives you pleasure to hint cruel things," broke m 
Marian, impetuously, whilst the ready tears came rushing to her 
eyes. "What reason have you for these causeless surmises? 
And wherefore is it that you whom she called her friend — should 
throw a doubt upon the worth and honor of my sister, and come 
to me with seeming words of kindness to shake my faith and fond- 
ness for my brother's wife ?" 

For a moment Mrs. Gerald's temper, which was none of the 
most equable, rose high within her at this unlooked-far sally, but 
she was happily in a mood for peace, and crushed too for the 
moment by many an anxious care. She looked then, for an instant, 
vnth, quick, flashing eyes upon her unexpected assailant, and then 
said humbly — 

" I am sorry to have offended you — I did not mean it ; but I 
^ili leave you now, and only ask you to remember, that if at any 
foment my poor assistance may be needed, you can reclaim my 
^ost willing service. Nay, do not speak to me," she continued, 
seeing that her hostess was about to address her ; " you have no 
forgiving feelings in your heart towards me now — and one whom 
you have looked upon as a murderer's daughter, can hardly hope 
for mercy from her husband's sister." 

She rose from the sofa as she spoke, and i?x!&\ftimi^\\ax TS^Jsai^ 
^QwJjr round her throat, she moved towai^ds tiie 3lQOT. 
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" Oood-by/' said Marian, eoldly. . She could not help it, kt 
there was no softening feeling in her heart towards the wtman who 
had borne the name of Isabel Forbes. " 6ood-by. But is your 
carriage there? Stay — let me ring for it." 

" Thank you, I came on foot — I am a good walker, Mid the 
Station is not so very distant.'* 

" But this bitter night, with snow so deep upon the ground? 
And then the trains — I am not sure that there is one just now." 

" Marian, you know there is none, but you want me gone— you 
cannot bear the air I breathe. There, do not say that I deceive 
myself — ^you are a poor dissembler. And now, good-by — God bless 
you I May I touch your hand ?" 

She took the passive fingers in her own, and pressed them eliglitly. 
Marian would have retained her still, for something near akin to 
pity seemed at last to stir within her ; but ere she had time to 
speak the words she meditated, the door had closed upon the 
unwelcome guest, and Marian Clavering was left alone to her 
reflections. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

olive's midnight walk 

It would be difficult to describe the complication of feelings 
endured by Olive Bernard as she emerged from the shelter of that 
warm, comfortable drawing-room inlo the freezing atmosphere 
without. To say that there was no anger or bitterness in her 
heart against one who added to the offence of want of cordiality to 
herself that of being in a position so far superior to her own, wonld 
be impossible ; for Olive was not only of a luxurious and pleasure- 
loving nature, but had withal an uncomfortable and spurious kiu" 
of pride, which caused her to look baclTwith a disgust unutterapl® 
to the great, she now deemed it, the unnecessary humiliation to 
^hich die had just exposed herself. "Wi^k ^ ^Wx^tar and disp*^' 
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Dn such as this it followed as a matter of course, that tlic first 
tact of Mrs. Gerald's foot with the crisp snow that lay so thicklj 
her path, sent a chill up to her heart which was akin to hatred 
linst the fellow-woman who could (as OUve mentally expressed 
turn a dog on such a night from her warm hearth. And yet ^ 
this, the wanderer, as she toiled along on her homeward journey, 
B quite unjust to Marian Clavering. She had not taken into 
»unt how that she — ^the reputed daughter of a suspected felon 
had come upon a tender sister unawares, with her wild story, 
1 of blood and crime ; and that, without allowing her Btartled 
iitor an instant's time for calm reflection, she had hurried out 

the night, with a mysterious suddenness which, hy" throwing 
lur upon Mrs. Clavering's hospitality, had certainly given her 
it cause for displeasure. 

The distance that Olive had to walk was considerahle, and had 
) not been gifted with a frame strong above the average of 
man's she must have sunk beneath the bitter cold of that 
cember night, and the unusual exertions she had made. She 

1 set forth on that ill-omened expedition with scarcely any 
mite purpose, nor had she been well prepared in any way for 
• fatigue she would undergo. Her dress, too, and above all her 
•es, were scarcely suited to the season, for Olive had been a 
yer at home, of late, and her store of winter-garments stood in 
id of much renewing. She plodded on through the drifting 
w, with a hard, heavy sense of keen ill-usage in her breast, 
ilst the gradual sinking of the body's strength — for she had 
en nothing since the morning — ^began to tell upon her walking 
wers. 

With physical weakness a softening influence crept over the 
If-reckless woman's heart. " Poor Marian I" whispered Olive to 
fself, " I am unjust to blame her, f<^ after all I did deceive her 
^ther, and it would be strange indeed did she not despise and 
te me." - 1 

" But then," murmured the opposing counsel aofll^, " W -sr^ ^ 
% Bud could defend him&elf. He was oldei lYiaxi \^ ttxA>caK« 
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the world, aud could have easily discovered all that he wished to 
know. I gave him my whole heart, my heauty, and my obedience 
at the beginning of our married life, while as for him, — ^what a 
return he made me ! Suspicion, coldness, harshness, and in the 
end desertion I Well, they may misjudge me if they will — ^those 
friends of his who see but one side of the question — ^but as for 
me, the more I dwell upon the past the more I feel I owe them 
nothing, and that it behoves mc for my own sake and for my child's, 
to look to my own interests, and to them alone I " 

Olive, aa she pursued her dreary way beneath the leafless trees, 
through which the early moon was faintly shining, reasoned at 
first with calmness and with method ; but gradually the faintne^ 
arising from inanition, and the effect of the sharp, biting cold, 
stole over her more sensibly, and a dread seized her that on that 
lonely road she might fall down unconscious, and awake no more 
in this hard world for ever I 

It was the first time she had gone that way on foot, so that 
every object and landmark was unfamiliar to her. The distance, 
also, to the Station from Craven Bank was one that she had entirely 
miscalculated J so that the relief she experienoed was intense, when 
a turn in the lane showed her the lights of the little station-house, 
shining dimly within a short distance of the spot where she was 
standing. 

The welcome sight restored for the moment her almost exhausted 
energies, and summoning all her courage she dragged along her 
wearied feet, on which the heavy snow clung hinderii^ly. How 
it was that at last she staggered to the door of the station Olive 
never knew, for a mist had begun to obscure her sight before she 
reached the platform, and as she placed her foot upon it, the red ■ 
light danced with panthom-like velocity before her, and then her '^ 
eyelids closed for a while on all surrounding objects. ^ 

When she recovered, she was* lying on a wooden bench that I 

Ptretched along the wall of what did duty for a ladies* waiting- 1 

room. There was no woman near her, but only a rough good- ^ 

natured-looking porter holding -v^tet \io)aKt ^^>«bilat aiioihieri| 
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em was rubbing life into her hands with greater energy than 
nderness. 

Olive looked up into their honest, bearded,faccs with a bewildered 
are. A few moments, however, sufficed to restore her memory 
) its usual clearness, and she said, with an effort at raising herself 
pom her recumbent position — " I am very mufo obliged to you — 
LBappose I have been fainting. It was all from hunger — I have 
iten nothing since the morning. Is there a refreshment-room 
ifire? Any place where I could get a mouthful of food ? " 

" There am't nothing of the kind 'ere, ma'am," answered one 
if the men. " You see the Station is too near Lunnon altogether 
for refreshments to pay for keeping on 'em." 

"But is there nothing to bo had by paying for it? The 
BBaBest mouthful even — I shall never get to London with this 
fiantaess on me. Stay" — and she put some silver ii^jto the man's 
ittd. " Now, go and see what you can do for me." 

The fingers of the amiable Samaritan closed with porter-like 
WMBness over the bribe, and in less than a minute Olive found 
Ifteif in possession of a substantial meal in the shape of a hunch 
rfWead and cheese, and what her messenger designated as a " sup 
rf beer." She ate sparingly of the rude supper set before her, but 
•ncroited her strength marvellously. The attendants, seeing 
b eompletely restored, left her to her own society ; and Olive, 
Aer her repast was over, soon grew tired of gazing on the usual 
Wjr adornments of a wayside station, and with her eyes still 
ind upon an interesting placard concerning Accidental-death 
iwranceSjShe sank at last into a profound and dreamless slumber. 
She was aroused, after the lapse of half-an-hour, by the loud 
tpDg of the bell which announced a coming train, and starting 
t with feverish haste inquired whether it were the one she had 
m waiting for. 

"Passengers for London I Up train!" shouted the busy guar- 
BS of the line. " Take your seats for London. Now then — 
tebebind time," said Olive's friendly porter, as \ie\msX\fc^ Vet 
fUBeaood'Chss carriage, and closed the dooT mt\v a\>w[\^, 
8 
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She was almost alone— only ont countryfied-looking, but pretty- 
featured woman being seated in the farthest comer, with a baby 
sleeping peacefully upon her lap. There was something in the 
youthful mother's eyes that had a look of Marian's, and Olive, in 
whose mind the struggle between her worse and better nature stiD 
continued, felt once more softened towards her sister-in-law. 

" I wish that I had been more patient," mused the tired traveller ; 
" I wish that I had told her more of that vile boy, and all his 
secret meetings with my — with his accomplice. But above all, I 
feel the most regret that I suppressed all mention of that wicked 
Townsend, whose sister I recommeaded Marian to employ, and 
who may now, for aught I know, be lilting as a spy. It was a 
cowardly act to do that woman's bidding, — and, how I marvel at 
it now I I wonder, too, where that detested woman is to-day. 
Her power is inmiense over that wretched man, and they are both 
so cunning, that between the two, if I cannot contrive to circum- 
vent them, they may work no end of mischief. But then, when 
all is done, and if I do succeed in hindering all tlic evil that thej 
meditate, where is the recompense for all my labor ? My husband 
hates and scorns me, whilst Marian — Mrs. Clavering— has met my 
advances coldly, and made me feel I am beyond the j^ale of human 
sympathy." 

It was late when she reached the house in Ranelagh Street, 
where she had left her convalescent and soi-disant father with a 
promise of a quick return. She entered noiselessly, by means oi 
a latch-key, for Mrs. Gerald was an independent young woman, and 
had speedily adopted that especial badge of freedom ; and stealing 
up the narrow staircase (for she thought it probable that the in- 
valid might be wiling away the tedious hours in slumber,) she 
paused for a moment outside the door. 

There were voices speaking low within the room — sounds which 
convinced her that he had found a companion in his solitude, and 
was in all probability taking advantage of her absence to lay the 
train of some " infernal" underhand machinery, ere long to eijJode 
among tbem like a bombBheW. 
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Mrs. Gerald Bernard had not been trained in any very delicate 
school of honor ; besideg, she was somewhat of an utilitarian, 
holding the Jesuitical doctrine that a desirable end justifies the 
employment of almost any means to attain it. Under the present 
circumstances, then, and acting on such principles, she remained 
outside the door, which had probably accidentally become unfast- 
ened, and bent an attentive ear to what appeared to be the conclu- 
ding words of an interesting colloquy. 

" Now, you be sure you don't make a mull of it, and bring 
away the wrong paper. Three black seals you say there are upon 
it?" 

" Yes — all of a line. Sless you, I've seen 'em often enulF." 

" Then why the didn't you lay your hand on it before ?" 

" Because I never guessed, till Thomson spoke about it, that 
there was any think worth looking at inside. Oh I he's a deep 

'un, Thomson is, and so is Mrs. T ; but I knows a deeperer 

— one as '11 sink 'em both — steady as they thinks themselves." 

"And what about the other business? What ^ut young 
Barley's sister, the girl that married, the parson, and who seems 
likely to give the d — 1-dodger some anxiety, by all accounts," con- 
tinued Redfem musingly, and as though talking to himself. 

" Oh, never mind — that's all my business, — I don't want to 
peach — I know a thing or two about her, p'r'aps, but — " 

" But you won't give the secret up for nothing. Well, yoii're 
right, my lad. However, some day we may have a deal about it ; 
and, in the meanwhile, you just see and fetch that paper, and 
bring it here to me. Of course, you'll have to look to me for the 
tin to pull you through this business. So now be off, and remem- 
ber, you will — ^sharp's the word — and no mistake." 

The last words were scarcely uttered when Olive, anticipating 
the egress of the dwarf, turned the door-handle noiselessly, and 
advanced with her usual free and independent walk into the room. 
She .threw a long and searching look upon the boy, who did not 
Jtteet it bravely, but slunk backwards, as he sidled towards the 
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She took no notice of bim w te ptMld W, but after he had 
closed the door behind him, she tomod to Bedfem with an inquir- 
ing look upon her face. 

"How long you've been," be said; "I have been bored to 
death, and only for that boy — he's a poor tradesniah's son that I 
once patronized — I might lave died for want of food and physic." 

" Has Townsend been to sec you since I went ?'* inquired Olivo 
suddenly. 

" Not she — confound her. She'd let me die here like a dog, 
as you would, before she'd stir a p^ to serve me. Ugh I you 

are all alike. Give me a drink, and then you may go to for 

anythit^ I care." 

" You are civil to-night," said Olive with a sneer, as she ad- 
ministered a sleeping potion ordered by the doctor ; " but, thank 
God, I have not long to bear your rudeness ; for to-morrow, by the 
earliest dawn, I leave this house, .ind I shall let the law decide 
whether you can again insult me with your hated presence." 

" She left him as she said the words, and in the solitude of her 
own apartment meditated long and anxiously on her power of put- 
ting into execution the resolution she had so fearlessly announced. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

olive's stroke of business with the dwarf. 

The effect of Olive's nightly cogitations was to convince her that 
any attempt for the present to shake off her reputed father's yo^^ 
would be impolitic. She was by no means destitute of the qualify 
denominated "sharpness," and she discovered that her bestchan^ 
of circumventing Redfem's schemes lay in his remaining under 1>^^ 
own observation. It was a difficult task, she feared, to ava^ 
exciting suspicion in the invalid's mind when her change of purpc^"^ 
should be known ; and she lay awake for hours, meditating on tt^ 
Oiost eficacious way of avoiding l\ios» «»\vs>\|\^\QVi^, ^sA ^vlso of d^*" 
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covering the j^priu^l^ %Meli he worked his dangerous and 
complicated Diarhincry, 

^o worm herself into the confidenetj of Redfem's tool and slave ' 
— ^for such she deem c J tha^^spMtrf to be— occurred to OHve as the 
easiest way to reach her ends. To be sure, he was a vile and 
hateful-looking creature ; but Olive had not been brought up in a 
school which fostered feelings of fastidious delicacy, and was little 
likely to be deterred from an otherwise promising line of conduct, 
by yielding to puetile sentiments of repugnance. She resolved then 
to make acquaintance with Master Amclius Driver, and try her 
hand upon that young gentleman's weakest points of character. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the success of her designs that 
Redfem's fever had considerably increased when Olive stood by 
his bedside on the following morning. 

Common humanity formed an excellent pretext for Olive's 
apparent forgetfulness of her last night's threat, and it was with 
considerable satisuiction that Mrs. Grerald watched the wandering 
eye, and listened to the disjointed talk which held out hopes of the 
betrayal of his secrets. 

She brought her work and took her place behind the sick man's 
curtain. Her cars were stretched to hear the slightest sound, and 
soon her attention was rewarded by the seizing on what seemed an 
all-important clue. 

" You mustn't tell your mother — not a word. I'll split your 
tongue, you little villain, if you do ;" and then it was — " She 
thinks herself confounded clever, but I'll be more than up to her, 
the jadel She thinks she's found out about Carry. I say, Yussy, 
don't you ever talk a word to Mrs. Bernard — mind now, if I 
catch you, you'll remember it. She mustn't know that your 
mother's name is Caroline. She mustn't know — " but here the 
mutterings grew more low and indistinct, and after a while he sank 
into a troubled slumber. 

The evening darkness was beginning to mingle with the London 
smoke, and still the sick man slumbered on, ^hi\a\.\k<b^QvcL'8s^^ 
bar eyes Gxcd upon bia heavy face unceasm^Vj • 
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At last a step upon the sti^ wm tieurd and OHvo rising 
stealthily from her chair, upfsroacbed the door with noisclesa steps, 
and with her finger on her Spn She Iof>ked out e^erly from the 
landing, and seeing Yussy on the stains, hKc ^uftly c!ost;d the door 
behind her, and descended slowly towards him. 

" He ia fast asleep," she whispered. " Come in here," and 
drawing him into the little parlor, she motioned him to be seated. 

There was scaroely light enough to see her face distinctly, but 
to the boy, whose memory recalled her features, as he had once 
seen them in the obscurity of night, she looked very beautiful. 
She sat down opposite the lad, and fixed her eyes upon the face 
which grew quite red with unaccustomed shyness, as that hand- 
some woman looked upon it. 

" You have a message, perhaps, for Mr. Kedfem T* she enquired. 
" He cannot see you now, but you can trust me with it." 

" Thankee," said Yussy, sheepishly, " but, you see I wasn't 
to—" 

" That was only probably in case Mr. Redfem was well enough 
to see you, which unfortunately he is not. He is very ill indeed 
to-day ; so ill that I must write to some of his relations, and I even 
think that he had better see a clergyman." 

" He sent me out to-day, marm, to try to get a something for him ; 
and I wish you'*^ just be good enough to say I couldn't get it/* 

*^ Certainly I will ; but won't you have a glass of wine before 
you go ? It is very cold, and probably you have a long way t^ 
walk." 

Yussy accepted the offer gratefully, and in the course of th^ 
refreshing meal of cake and wine which Olive spread before hiia^ 
he confessed to his far-away residence in Short's Gardens; and U^ 
the fact that he was precious tired with tramping all the day afoot^ 
and wished old Redfem anywhere for letting him into such a shy 
concern. 

"Your mother lives in Short's Gkurdens, does she not?" she 
asked. 

^^Bow did you know I'd got e'er a mother?" demanded Mr 
Driver, with a cunning leer 
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<' Ohy Mr. Bedfern toUUi^ and he called her ' CaroliDc' ; he 
said he thought I onglj^^Hjkj^iBi you and see her.'' 

^^ Well, that's a nSiP^iyw," remarked the lad, musingly. 
" I thought that he was jiui the other way. You're Mr. Redfora's 
daughter, am't you." 

" You are mistaken. I have nothing whatever to do with Mr. 
Bedfern, nor is he in any way related to me. But I have some-- 
reason tohelieve," she added, with an assumption of dignity which 
for the moment quelled her companion's insufferable audacity, that 
I had once some acquaintance with your mother, and I have a 
great wish to see her and judge if I am not mistaken." 

** Well, mum, you can do that ; you can con^e to our place, or 
you can go to the market, or to church — ^not to the theaytre — 
mother's too religious by half for that ; but in all them other 
places you can take a good look at her for nothing." ' 

" But I have no wish," said Olive, " to give trouble without 
^ving something else besides. I want to sec your mother soon — 
to-night if possible ; but I am most desirous that she should know 
nothing of me or of my wish. Say, boy, can I trust you? Here, 
take this money, it is not much, but I can afford no more ; take it 
and keep my secret." % 

She placed a bright sovereign in the boy's ready hand, and then 
continued thus — 
" Let me go at night when she is asleep, and look upon hg* face. 

I If she is my sis — my friend, I mean, one glance will be sufficient; . 
but there are important reasons why your mother must not know 
that I have seen her. Say, are you willing to accept the bargain, 
and to conduct me in secret to your mother's side ?" 

" I'll do as you like, of course ; but mother's mortal sick-looking 
in her night-eap. And if you screams out, marm, — ^why, what 
B^llldothcn?" 

There was something elfish and uncanny in the boy's voice and 
manner — sOinething even that struck Olive as bordering on insanity 
in his eccentric words. T)ut then the idea occurred to her that 
Ameliufl was affecting oddity to screen hiaTea\. Ta.o\SCT^« '^^sA 
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mental decision reassured her, and sh^^Jqiiger lieatated to can; ! 
into execution the plan which Bh0h|^^BBd. 

'* At what hour do you usuall/HHimime?" she inquired. 

'^ I haven't no particular times; I goes and comes like the 
swallows, and no questions asked." 

** J. should like to go home with you," said Olive. " I mean 
after ten o'clock, when the house is quite quiet, and Mr. Bed&ni 
settled for the night." 

" You haven't got no character to lose, I reckon, or you wouldn't 
be seen so late with a young man as isn't from the country," said 
Yuosy, with an ugly laugh which showed his blackened teeth, and 
sent a shudder through Mrs. Gerald's frame. 

He was certainly awfully unnatural both in looks and conversation; I 
and a bolder woman even than Olive might have been excused for | 
refusing to trust herself alone with one so impish. But Mrs. 
Gerald had a point to gain, and did not flinch in her resolution; 
so it was settled that on that evening, Olive should leave the house 
when Redfem would least suspect her purpose, and, accompanied 
by Yussy, should proceed to Mrs. Driver's lodgings. 

Redfern awoke refreshed from his long slumber, and bore better 
than could have been expected, Yussy's announcement of his tem- 
porary failure. 

" I couldn't get a sight of anything to-day, he said, when he 
and Redfem found themselves alone. " The desk was never opened 
once, for the darned old fool had got the ear-ache, and Mothct 
Grayton put an onion in his head so hot that he cried and bellowed 
like a good 'un. Lord, hpw he did hollo." 

" Never mind. It can't be helped. But you must keep yO^ 
eyes open, and hope for better luck next time," said Redfem, a^ 
he tumed himself round in the hope of courting successfully 
another season of repose 

After the account that has been already given by Carry Driv^J^ 
of the vision that she saw, it is scarcely necessary to state thft* 
Yussy proved faithful to his promise, and conducted his new ally 
and benefactor to his mother's house in Short's Gardens. Sc 
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Dg a period had elapsed since Oliye had seen the half-sister of 
iT childish affections,. that but for the corroborating testimony 
hich4iad already oolleeted, eren the dark line of eye-brow, and 
le 'peculiar low, flat forehead woidd have failed to convince her 
lat the changed woman lying on that miserable bed was in reality 
le light-hearted playmate of her childhood. 

She gazed at the poor wearied face till her eyes grew dimmed 
iih tears ; but as she turned to go, Carry moved uneasily on her 
allow, and one look from beheath her half -closed eyelids revealed 
her the lovely vision of one on whom the grave long since had 
iloeed. She uttered a faint scream, and Olive, who had no present 
ntention of revealing herself, hid herself behind the curtain, and 
iriih noiseless steps loft the room. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

COUSIN CHRISSY IN CLERKENWELL. 

Aji I have not described Marian Claveriug as that unnatural thing 
— a hard woman — the reader will scarcely be surprised to learn 
that, after poor Olive's hurried leave-taking, a gradual reaotioD 
took place in her feelings towards her sister-in-law. 

She sat for a few minutes gazing at the empty chair in moody 

silence ; and then, yielding to a sudden impulse, she threw open 

*lie window, and looked out into the night. The cold was so 

intense that it almost took away her breath as, shading her eyef 

^th her hand, she peered into the snow-lighted scene before her. 

There was no wind — but only a silent, pitiless frost, so intense and 

piercing, that Marian, as she closed the window after her brief 

*^ey, awoke fully to a sense of her own cruelty in allowing her 

^tor to go forth alone and unprotected on that dreary journey. 

A sleepless night, and one of, perhaps, exaggerated forebodings, 

Mowed for Marian on that trying evening ; but with the earliest 

. «*wn she rose, nnd startled ber attendant with th.eVxs£oTm'Bi\kQ\i^^^ 

8* 
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she was about to proceed at once to London. Tlie lady Vmaid to 
whom this uDCzpectcd announcement was made, could not be con- 
sidered as a favorable specimen of her class. She was a hard- 
featured and sharp-voiced woman ; one, too, who was very rarely 
beguiled into that natural expression of feeling, called a smile. 
She did her duty thoroughly and was never absent-from her post, 
BO that Marian could find no legitimate cause for displeasure 
against one whom, nevertheless, she could not help r^ardingwith 
a singular mixture of distrust and aversion. Now, also, it occw- 
red to her, for the first time, as a remarkable fact, that it was to 
Olivers recommendation she owed the possession of this higUy 
unsatisfactory domestic , and for no actual and assignable reason, 
she found herself watching with some d^ee of curiosity the 
countenance and demeanor of the redoubtable Mrs. Dawson. 

That their gentle mistress lived habitually under the yoke of 
her upper servants was a fact that those autocrats were perfectly 
aware of; and it was therefore a cause of some surprise in the 
household, when Mrs. Clavering manifested symptoms of revolt 
from their authority. 

" I assure you it's no manner of use talking to her," said Mrs* 
Dawson to the coachman, who had sent up his fiat to the drawing' 
room to the effect that he couldn't think of taking out his horses 
so early in the snow. " I told her the horses would be bairdvMii 
the snow — just as you said I was vo — but she wouldn't listen to 
a word I 'ad to say. * You tell the coachman,' says she, as up 
as may be, * that go to town this day I will — and, what's more, I 
shall go by the ten train — so he had better ca ready.' " 

Mrs. Clavering found the perils of the way by no means insur- 
mountable; and on her arrival at the wayside station, was in some 
d^ee reassured concerning Olive's fate by the details given her 
by the station-master of that wilful wanderer's adventures during 
the previous evening. To be sure, she must have had a wretched 
walk, and then her fainting was of course an evidence of suffering 
and fatigue; but the lady had left, according to her informant's 
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athority, in good spirits, and looking quite " hearty." So Marian 
arsued her journey with a lightened heart. 

It had been her original intention to proceed at once to the 
Lanelagh Street lodging, and inform herself without delay oi 
)live's actual condition ; but the more she reflected on that step, 
he more she felt comforted by the conviction that it had now 
►ecome an unnecessary one. With her fears for Olive's safety, 
ler kindly feelings had in some degree evaporated ; and Marian, as 
ihe reflected on her own connection with the ci-devant Isabel 
Forbes, b<^an to tremble at the idea of being brought into juxta- 
pohition with any membcFS of that decidedly unpopular family. 

The result of this modification of feeling towards Olive was 
QOthing less than a resolution, on Marian's part, to break through 
one of her husband's most authoritatively-uttered commands, and 
pay a visit to poor Cousin Chrissy in her prison. To do this, it 
was of course necessary for one (who was quite in the dark as to 
the measures to be taken in such a case) to drive first to Susan 
Brigham's lodging — a proceeding which, as it was also at variance 
with Mr. Clavering's expressed wishes, Marian performed by 
Btealth and trembling. She had no difficulty in finding her friend's 
«bode (which was a wretched one enough), for Ernest Audaine 
W been the means of constant communication between them ; so 
4at Susan, although they had not met since the memorable night 
which followed on the inquest, bad never for a single moment felt 
that Marian had either neglected or forsaken her. 

"You poor darling!" cried Mrs. Clavering, the moment that, 
freed from Susan's close embrace, she recovered from her emotion 
sufficiently to speak coherently. "You poor darling 1 I have 
Wme at last to look at your dear, altered face, — and I know by 
thai and by your weeping so, how much you have suffered I Why, 
Sttsan — ^you were once so very brave. Your Cousin Alick says 
jou bore up so courageously at first — and, now — look up, poor 
child 1 your very cheeks are wan with all the tears you must have 
ifced." 
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Susan half Bmiled — a sad and wintry smile it "was — at Mariaan 
mistake. 

" You have but small experience, Marian, dear," she said, " - 
this our woman's luxury, if you cannot see that this ^go<- 
cry,* as it is called, is an unwonted comfort. I never can, an 
never do, indulge in sorrowing with her, for everything depends c 
keeping up her spirits, and if she should imagine that — that nx^l 
one, in short, she loves, is grieving ; the poor soul frets so, that h.< 
health gives way, and nothing we can say has power to comfo^ 
her." 

*^ Tours is a hard task, dear Susan ; but you have a r ore reward 
not only in your power of afFordbg consolation here, but in tl 
hope of a more certain recompense hereafter." 

"A recompense for what?" asked Susan, bluntly. "For 
simple, and, alas ! I fear, a very inefficient discharge of a ma 
sacred duty ? For having at last discovered what a mean, sclfi»l 
cringing think I am ? For having — *' 

" Oh ! Susan," broke in Marian hastily, " how can you say sue 
dreadful things about yourself ? How can you so belie your hea : 
and motives? I shall lose faith in everyone if you shake my tru^ 
in you, whose conduct has ever seemed to be an example of 
godly Ufe." 

" The reputation for excellence is easily attained," retorte 
Susan gloomily, " if I have been fortunate enough to gain it ; bui 
Marian, by those that look, as I have lately done, into the unswep 
comers of their own black hearts, there are at times discoveries t 
be made which make them feel their worthlessness." 

" My poor, dear Susan I You have grown morbid and melai 
choly in this lonely place, and with such heavy cares upon you 
heart. We have all been wrong to leave you so much to yoursel; 
and I for one shall try and make up for the mischief that has bee 
done." 

Susan shook her head mournfully. 

" I cannot quarrel with my solitude," she said, " for it is t 
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tliat I owe my knowledgeof myself . Marian, you cannot imajrine 
— ^you, whose life has been so uneventful, and whose responsibili- 
ties have been so light — the heavy weight of guilt which weighs 
me down I You eannot picture to yourself the misery of tracing 
out the causes of another's sin in your own cowardice — in your 
O'wn wicked compromising with your conscience ! Nor what it is 
to me to feel that it was once in my power, by revealing a shame- 
ful secret, to — . But I must put a bridle on my tongue, for to 
speak now would be worse than useless, and fearful consequences 
to many might follow on one unguarded word of mine." 

Marian looked with wonder at the agitated countenance of one 
^'liom she had always seen so calm, even in moments of sore trial 
and affliction ; and the conviction was strengthened in her mind 
tnat to the entire isolation in which Susan lived, was to be at- 
tributed the sickly fancy which led her to such bitter self-accusa- 
tion. Impressed with this idea, she turned the conversation to 
Mrs. Fletcher, and to her patient endurance of her daily and 
nightly cross. 

" Do you think, dear, that it would give her pleasure to see me ?'* 
she asked. " I would not go even to inquire after her till I had 
asked you ; but if I loiow her well, she is not one who would 
attribute my visit to an idle and childish curiosity ; but still, she 
cannot know how deeply I have felt for all her sorrows, and how 
^ly, were it in my power, I would alleviate them." 

"You are right " said Susan, " in believing that Cousin Chrissy 
Wald scarcely imagine any but a good intention even in those who 
Me her enemies, for she is so single-minded, that the possibility of 
* double motive would never occur to her. And Marian, it will 
^ you good to see her I Now, perhaps you picture her to 
yourself as gloomy, tearful, and repining; but when you look 
•cross that dismal grating into the bare and whitewashed cell, and 
see that placid face, with its look of perfect peace, you will re- 
member it in your dreams, and say how true are the holy words of 
Scripture, that * they shall know no evil whose minds are stayed 
oalJiio/" 
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* It must be a blessed consolation to you, dear Susan, to seebei 
60 resigned, " said Marian in a broken voice. 

" Hardly a complete one, for I cannot but have strange misgiv- 
ings that there is the happy satisfaction of self-martyrdom in 
Cousin Chrissy's almost superhuman patience. But, Marian dear, 
the time is slipping by, and this is the hour for my daily visit K 
you desire it we will go together, and after the expiration of tlie 
twenty minutes which the law allows for every visitor (and whicb 
I shaU employ in preparing the poor prisoner for her interview with 
you), I will send to the Matron's room and tell you she is ready.' 

The walk to the House of Detention was a short one, and neither 
of the friends felt much inclined to break the silence, which lasted 
till they arrived at the Prison-gates. 

" Visitors for No. 84, " said one official to another who came 
forward to accost them ; and Marian shuddered to think that poor 
Cousin Chrissy's indentity had already become merged in the two 
numbers which stood in large characters above her cell. They 
were at the door of heA prison-chamber now ; and Marian, at the 
invitation of the Matrou,[followed her into her private apartment. 

" You will not have long to wait, ma'am," said the head warder. 
" Twenty minutes soon go ; and Mrs. Fletcher is not very strong, 
and her voice soon gets tired speaking through the bars. " 

" Does she walk out at all ?" asked Mrs. Clavering, who felt her 
heart swell with pity as she contrasted Mrs. Fletcher's present 
existence with the comfortable home she had once shared with the 
light-hearted girls she called her daughters. " I hope she can 
still take exercise. It must be such a blessing to get out into the 
air ; and, perhaps, there is a garden to the — the prison. " 

" There is the exercising-ground, ma'am — would you like to 
see it ? It is quite empty now, as the prisoners never walk except 
in the regulKtion-hours, and you will have plenty of time to look 
round before Miss Brigham returns. " 

Marian accepted the offer, for she could with difficulty suppress 
her emotion ; and the tete<irteie with Cousin Chrissy's formal- 
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mannered guardian was gladly exchanged for a walk along the 
vaulted corridors, and an inspection of the exercise-yard. 

" And this is where she takes her daily walks ?" asked Mrs. 
Clavering ; " here, with these towering prison-walls around her, 
s^nd, I fear, from what you say, surrounded hy the criminals who 
share her prison." 

" Not exactly surrounded," answered the matron ; " the prisoners 
are under strict surveillance, and are not only never allowed to 
address one another, hut are kept during their walk at such a 
distance from each other that any intercourse between them is 



" But it is dreadlul to think that she, so pure and good, should 
breathe an air contaminated by the breath of thieves and mur- 



"We have no murder cases here at present, ma'am, with the 
exception of — of — the one you speak of. Indeed, we very rarely 
have, excepting for a week or so. They go to Newgate generally 
—as this one will sometime before the Sevens." 

The matron, apparently anxious to beguile the time agreeably, 
continued to enlighten her visitor on the subject of the present 
prison-occupants: and Marian listened with deep and absorbed 
attention to some painful details of individual suffering which had 
cotoe under the matron's observation, and was still under the 
influence produced by those gloomy histories when she saw, to her 
infinite relief, the approach of Susan along the corridor. 

" I may go to Mrs. Fletcher now, ma'am, may I not ?" she asked 
eagerly, " Susan, is she expecting me ? And are you certain she 
can bear so E^uch excitement as a second visitor might cause 
her?" 

"You will not find her excited," answered Susan, calmly. 
"But, try, dear, to have a cheerful voice and face; for Cousin 
Chrissy is not changed by her misfortunes, and would fret in 
Beeret if she imagined that either friend or foe were suffering from 
a secret sorrow." 
Terhaps Marian had indulged a latent hope t\ia\» dife tov.^^ ^ 
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spared an interview for which she felt her courage scarcely equal. 
It was a craven thought, and one that made her shrink abashed 
before the calm religious look in Susan's eye, as the latter pointed 
in the direction of Cousin Chrissy's cell. A few moments brought 
Marian, in company with the matron, in front of No. 84, and 
then, the latter having retreated to a distance, the visitor was left 
alone with the accused. 

She could not speak at first by reason of the choking sob that 
rose in her throat, but Cousin Chrissy saw the pale, fair face 
behind the grating, and said in her own soft voice — 

" My dead — I cannot find the words to say what good this visit 
does me. Put your hand against the grating, dear — there, just 
as Susan does. So— I can feel it now. It does me good to touch 
it," and Cousin Chrissy laid her thin fingers against the hard, cold 
metal, through which she believed, but it was only fancy, that 
they came in contact with a human hand. Marian could see dis- 
tinctly the interior of that dismal prison-chamber — its bare whit^ 
walls — its high and iton-grated window, and the poor bed foi 
which there was barely space upop the hard, cold ground ; and for 
a passing moment she felt pity overpowering in its intensity for 
the bodily sufferings and privations of that patient prisoner. 

But another glance at the calm countenance, serene in its heaven- 
supported strength, showed her that her conpassion was thrown 
away, for that Cousin Chrissy was as happy in that narrow cell as 
if she breathed the breath of freedom, and was treading once again 
the garden-walks of her own country-home in peaxseful Western 
England ! 

" Oh I Susan, dearest friend," sobbed Marian, as, an hour later, 
they turned down a quiet street, and left the prison-gates behind 
them, " it seems wrong to grieve for one whom angels must have 
visited in her prison, but the sight of that unutterable resignation 
has made me feel that God is scarcely just — or would -she be 
where we left her, and I free to go where I ^ ill with your hand 
clasped in mine, and a dear child waiting for my return, while — '* 

But here Marian stopped suddenly, for alas I there was but one 
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ler blessing in her life which at that moment occurred to her as 
irth the mentioning ; and that other being neither more nor less 
an the devoted, and as she hoped, life-long friendship of Ernest 
adaine. 



HAPTER XXIV. 

SUSAN KEEPS HER SECRET. 

[abian found it difficult [to respond in a befitting manner to 
usan's exhortation. She acknowledged to herself that Susan's 
beory was correct, and|he treaching admirable. Perhaps, too, had 
here been no such being as Ernest Audaine in existence, or rather 
f such a being had chanced to be unknown to her, the better, 
lugher nature of Marian Clavering would have led her to yield her- 
self at once a willing disciple to this new doctrine. But situated 
w that still benighted lady was, she deemed it more advisable, to 
turn the conversation to Mrs. Fletcher and her wrongs. 

"I would have given worlds," she said, " to show her long ago 
that, although I could not really, truly aid her, I felt for her most 
teply and sincerely." 

" She never doubted it, I am certain," responded Susan. " But, 
Marian, you are rich and prosperous; at least the world accounts 
you BO, and perhaps — you see I can turn beggar for my friends — 
you might from your abundance save a trifle towards our guiltless 
fnend's defence. She is so very poor, dear Marian — we are all so 
poor — or you should have heard from me no word of this." And 
Susan hlushed to think she should have stooped to ask for charity I 

Marian was by nature a generous woman ; nay, her very weakness 
of character led her into the perils of extravagance, for she dreaded 
ridicule and censure, and dearly loved, though in no truckling way, 
pnise of men. It was therefore with a bitter feeling of regret 
that she was compelled to admit her inability to come to Goullxv 
CShrisBy's assistance. 

9 
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" I am poorer than eyen you can conceive," she exclaim 
" poorer in the midst of all my luxuries than even Cousin CI 
in her gloomy prison. I have nothing that I can call my o 
nothing that — " 

But here her voluble assertions were cut short by Susan's q 
remarking that thay had arrived at the end of their wall 
that perhaps dear Marian would come up stairs, and judge fo 
self of their comparative degrees of poverty. 

They were striking contrasts in appearance, these two wc 
for whereas Mrs. Clavering's long and richly-flowing robes 
royally along the narrow passage, and more than filled up 
width, Susan's almost scanty garments uninflated seeme< 
adapted to the dimensions of her tiny dwelling-place. 

They had ascended three long winding flights of stairs 
they reached the end of their wearisome ascent, which was term 
by a low, narrow door, the dark-colored paint of which was w 
in places, showing unseemly patches of dirty white. The 
itself, or rather attic, into which Susan ushered her visito 
little larger than Cousin Chrissy's "special cell," and was ; 
BS bare of furniture. Marian looked around in amazement at 
signs of penury, and t\^n throwing her arms around her i 
she exclaimed, with an overpowering outbreak of emotion — 

" Susan ! how could you let it come to this ? How co\x 
keep us all in ignorance of your privations and your po^ 
Ah I if I had known of this before, nothing should have k< 
from you. I would have braved, as I have done now, my hus 
anger, and have borne my part, as I will now in supportiD 
and her through all your trials." 

"Braved your husband's anger!" broke in Susan, h 
" Marian ! you cannot mean that you here against your hus 
wishos I You cannot mean that he has refused his sanct 
your visits ? " 

" He has, indeed; and that without a word of explanation 

motives. I bore it patiently, as I have done his tyranny and 

injustice since the fatal day 1 mam^^ \iim. ^n\X. \s^t x^i^ht 



I 
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»UDe miib Idnts of coming misery for all of us, and she so wrought 
apon my tears that I could bear suspense on longer. She spoke ot 
Florence — of my sister-in-law — and made me tremble for my 
brother's happiness." 

"What did she say of my poor cousin ? Tell me all, dear Mar- 
ian—every word and look, for this is very serious." And Susan's 
voice faltered strangely as she spoke. 

" Then there is some awful meaning in that woman's words ! 
I knew it — I could have sworn it, although she said but little." 
And on being again urged by Susan, Marian repeated all that 
die remembered of Olive's mysterious words. 

Her cousin heaved a sigh of relief when her relation had con- 
cluded. 

" There is, as you say, not much in this, but little as it is, dear 
Marian, be ruled by me, and keep it to yourself. Even to hci 
brother you must repeat no syllable of what fell from Olive's lips, 
on one subject, and on one alone, can there be unreserved con- 
fidence amongst us, for in proving our dear friend's innocence lies 
the only chance of safety for others besides herself; and, therefore, 
for that end we must all work in concert. Mr. Audaine is in nil 
respects our chief supporter, and when I t«ll you that he knows all 
«nd more than all than can by any possibility have come to Olive's 
cars, you will, I hope, be comforted, and feel that the interests oi 
Florence and your brother are not wholly unprotected." 

A pang of jealousy shot through Marian's heart at the thought 
that Ernest had kept a secret from her, — a secret too which be held 
in common with one who, thought her beauty was dimmed and 
faded, still possessed many a youthful, womanly charm. 

" I am suprised," she said, in a tone almost of pique, " that Mr. 
Audaine should not think me worthy of confidence, especially in a 
inatter involving family interests which he knows are dear to me." 
" He has done it for the best, believe me ; and, Marian, the time 
Bwy come — God grant it will not — when our motives for this secresy 
will be revealed to you. But till then, be patient, love, a\id trust 
to Him who alone is mlgbty to save, that He m\\ metcfixsSi:^ ^ciis^^ 
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us out of all trouble. Do not come again, dear/' she added, tf 
she folded the thick mantle round Marian's graceful shoulders; 
" let your husband's will, however hard to yield to, be your law, 
and trust to us that in this time of trial nothii^ shall be wantii^ 
to bring things to a happier issue than we can at present dare io 
hope for." 

Marian descended the narrow stairs alone, reflecting as she went 
on this unsatisfactory ending of an unsatisfactory interview ; but 
long before she reached the end of her lonely journey homewards, 
she had made up her mind that before many days were over ebe 
would have a satisfactory explanation with Ernest Audaine. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CURATE IS IN DANGER. 

Lord Ashinoton, the object of the obscure but savage Redfem'B 
hatred, lived in a fine house in Belgrave Square. There was a» 
enervating and luxurious air floating within and all about that lordly 
mansion ; and a poor man — one whose life passed in other sce»« 
and places, might almost " lose his head" at first, should fortiuie 
take him with a sudden lift to that enchanted palace. For itf 
owner was a man of rare and exquisite invention, and with his 
wealth at will could summon pleasures to his princely home, and 
buy the worship which his age had else denied him. 

For a long time, the question as to who would succeed to the 
wealth and titles of the noble lord had been often mooted, for it 
was well known that the Right Honorable Earl had not one near 
relation, and the whisper had long since gone forth that the neX^ 
heir was something *^ very low." 

" Has stood behind a counter, — on my soul I heard so," X(^ 
the decision of an Honorable John, whilst little Charley Tuft^ 
bunt, at the " Rag," declared \ie feoa^ t\ift mwa. — " had seea hil^ 
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ith some medals od, doing a commissionaire's work outside a 
lop. 

Such were amongst the small on dits uttered by little people on 
he subject of the great Inheritance, whilst all the time a pale- 
aced, quiet man — a humble, seeming Christian, nothing versed in 
rorldly ways — ^went plodding on his path of duty, his willing 
land for ever on the plough, and never looking back through the 
ODg-working day. 

It was not till a series of events had made Alick Harley's suc- 

aession to his distant cousin's title almost a certainty, that 

anything was "done" for the laborious, ill-paid Curate, by the 

relations with whom gold was well-nigh a drug. He had little 

worldly ambition, and very seldom in his arduous course of duty, 

nor even when tired, sick, and jaded, did thoughts of possible 

contingencies render him less zealous in his noble work. But still, 

when mighty changes came, and when sweet syren voices spoke to 

him in flattering tones, then Alick, for the first time in his life, 

Was greatly tempted, and not St. Antony was more sore beset. 

» Alick Harley was a man who knew no middle-course between 

fte bad and good. But although at first he made head against 

fc lures laid out for him, defying devil, world and flesh, the 

fee arrived, although by slow degrees, when habit did what the 

fat change had failed to effect ; and the Christian pilgrim, whilst 

Ms conscience slumbered, began to estimate the luxury of being 

eoarted. 

Lord Ashington would gladly have found amongst his distant kins- 
Bwn an heir a little different from Alick. He did not like the 
Curate's ways, his principles, or his profession. And as for man- 
•»sl "Why, sir," the aged nobleman groaned outat White's, — 
- '^^ky, sir, you'd think he'd never seen a gentleman in all his life. 
A priggish parson, with a stiff white neckcloth, that looks the 
Aaracter from head to toe. And as for women I 'pon my soul, I 
I teik he couldn't look one in the face." 

"Set Louisa Graham at him,'' said a younger man, ^hftVvwi 
t^ghi the B}aDg of junior members, and taVkei o^ \kO\Ao\i. ^gc^s^ 
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familiarly, — "set Loo Graham at him; that's the sort. Your 
sby men are so thankful to a fast young woman, that they fall in 
love, and speak of marriage in an hour after." 
" She's a little old," mused Ashington. 
" Yes, and her parents hard as nails ; a horrid lot, althougli 
they're my relations. But if I don't mistake, Louisa Graham 
has a pull; for she was first-and-foremost in the field, and I believe 
the Curate's spoony." 
" Liipossible I" 

" Not at all ; I don't believe he's even difficult, — and if you 
make no objection — " 

" Not I ; I'd rather, perhaps, he'd marry something younger. 
But after all, there'll be an heir most likely; those curates always 
have the de\dl-and-all of children, and it is a good connection. 
She will form him, too." 

" Form him I I think she will ! And as for Lady AnnabcUa, if 
she doesn't squeeze him into a mould, and make him hard as 
cobler's-wax, I'll engage to marry the eldest daughter, and honey- 
moon at Tonbridge Wells." 

There was a large and brilliant evening party at Ashington 
House on the occasion when the engagement between its keir 
apparent and the daughter of Lady Annabella Graham was made 
kpown into the world of fashion. Of course, the younger ladies 
laughed and sneered, hinting that not for worlds would they have 
condescended to a man so vulgar, and whose exterior was so very 
much unlike the gentlemen with whom they came in contact. 

And then he seemed so little to appreciate the privilege of 
admittance to their select companionship I He hardly seemed to 
understand a single word they said to him, and only looked at 
home when Louisa — oh, that woman's art ! — spoke of religion i^ 
him, and of visits to the sick. 

" Positively I've heard they've been together to some horrid 

places — into low courts and alleys — ^where the Curate used to g,^ 

before Lord Ashington decided that he'd try to make a gentleman* 

of .Mm. I wonder that sWa ^o\. \jfc^\^\ ^<^ ^ovsidsaL't like it i^ 

"^ gbt a fever.** 
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Hush I Here she comes. How wonderfully she wears. You 
ally would not guess lier more than thirty-five. My dear Louisa" 
-kissing her with warmth — " I am so glad ; he is so nice and 
K)d." 

" I am sure you will be happy. When is it to be ?" cried 
lually demonstrative Number Two. And then they sat down 
I a comer, talking trousseau, jointure, diamonds — ^but avoiding 
►ve, as somewhat out of place and season. 
Louisa Graham had been an acknowledged beauty in her youth 
lid now, at five-and thirty (which she did not own to) the world 
eknowledged her a handsome, showy woman. She had fine 
rooping shoulders and a lovely bust — a complexion which by day 
as rather thick, but in the glare of candlelight, and aided just 
le slightest thing by art, its brilliancy was striking. She 
aa very clever — had been taught with care, and having lived 
"om childhood in the world, had caught its jargon, and could 
Jk it well. It was some years since she first became acquainted 
ith the then very doubtful heir to wealth and honor. He was a 
3or, pale student, passing, with his friend ^udaine, a pleasant 
unmer at the English lakes. Ernest had known him first, when 
lick was a weakly boy, at college, and being much his senior, 
id taken pity on the lonely lad, whose childhood and whose 
mth had not been passed amongst kind friends and loving rela- 
tes. He had been sickly also from his infancy, and Ernest, 
Jeming changb of scene and fresher air would brace him into 
eater vigor, proposed, one season in the long vacation, that they 
ould journey into Westmorland together. They took up thair 
•ode by the least cockney-visited of those glorious lakes, and there 
they professed to come for study (there being a pleasant fiction 
tant that Audaine was reading for the bar), they laid in goodly 
)re of books. 

It was on a lovely evening, the closing in of a day which had 
en spent within the house, for n gentle rain had fallen continu- 
"Sly till the sun had nearly set, when the frienda VaiA. m'^L^iNJckSsa 
*5 md betaking themselves to their v^liexTj, xo^^ \!^l ^^'^^ 
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the shore. There was no wind, and the closeness of the atmos 
pherc rendering exercise unpleasant, they ran their tiny craf 
alongside a small wooded island, and there, resting on their oars 
they remained for awhile in admiring silence — a silence that, h 
the one who was now for the first time realizing the long-panted 
for joy of revelling in theheauty of mountain scenery, was sweete; 
far than music. 

" Beautiful} most beautiful I" he exclaimed at length. " Anc 
how strange it seejis that men are found, eager to dwell in th( 
great * graves of cities,' when they can leave the polluted ah 
they breathe in them for a heaven-blessed spot like this * 

** We are probably better off here without some of the ghouls 
you speak of," responded Ernest with a smile; he was but hali 
romantic, and, besides, he wished to bring a healthier tone to 
Alick's mind. But, indeed for that matter, I confess I know but 
lew who would not seem most strangely out of place in this our 
solitude. As for myself, I don't pretend to be amongst the ex- 
ceptions; for if respectable behaviour is a qualification for 
admittance, there can be little doubt that Ernest Audaine would 
be black-balled by all the spirits in these mountain solitudes." 

He laughed at his own nonsense as he gaily uttered it, and then 
springing lightly from the boat, he reached the shore, with the 
intention, as he said, of exploring the interior of the island. 

In a few minutes he returned, with .his finger on his lip, and 
beckoning Alick from the boat, he pointed to an opening in the 
trees. 

On a block of stones was seated a young lady — at least, as seen 
in that dim light, she might claim a right to be considered 
juvenile — and near her stood an old and patient-looking gentleman* 
The lady had her sketch-book in her hand, but she was doing 
nothing — only looking pretty and attractive. 

*' By Jove 1 There is Loo Graham, " whispered Ernest, " bti* 
I need not speak so low — for she Is not frightened easily. Wh^^^ 
the deuce are she and the old General doing here ? " 
Ab I what indeed? But boob, tlie m^i ^^ ^cs£^^>kbss^VA^ 
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gQcJBcd tbe reason why in finite of dullness, rain, and poor 
accommodation , Louisa Graham and her good-natured uncle 
lingered at the "DacreArms/' and made quite light of i't? 
inconveniences. 

There was no reason, perhaps, why Audaine should feel tliat 
Miss Graham had designs upon his friends, but still he felt sus- 
picious when she met him by " mere accident " in his lonely walks, 
and smiled so blandly on his poor plain friend. 

At that period Alick could hardly be called impressionable. 
Possibly, he was too sensible of his own personal deficiencies to 
comprehend the kind advances made to win him from his muvagcrie. 
But still, and all undreampt of by himself, he felt the charm of 
being petted by that handsome, talking woman ; for Louisa 
Graham did make much of him, and in her pleasant coaxing way 
would try to make him bolder inhis speech — ^more self-assured, and 
independent. To Audaine, the sight of the clever play, enacted on 
the greensward and on the bosom of the tranquil lake, was one that 
he could look on after awhile with unmixed amusement. He 
had no fear of Alick's heart becoming interested in the pleasant 
game, and only looked upon the talented Louisa as a means to free 
his friend from trammels cast around him by his morbid shyness. 
After awhile he though it would be wise to leave them for a 
, time alone, and so, pretending urgent business he took his depar- 
ture for London. What passed between the incongruous pair, 
when (for the General was but a " cypherish " kind of chaperon) 
they might be deemed alone, was never talked of by Alick Harley. 
More than three working years had passed away before he met 
again the woman whose alluring ways had first opened to the 
country-nurtured student a vista of future happiness. They met 
8gain, when owing to sundry deaths of unrequited septuagenarians, 
Alick Harley's chances of a Peerage had raised him infinitely in 
*Jie world's opinion. He did not see the change that intervening 
years had wrought upon the features of that world-worn woman — 
^i flattered, gratified, and soothed by her appaxeuti QO\i%taxwi^ ^\vft Ml 
^ oace into tbe mmre, and ere th« uii anji^o miSialu^eA >wA wj^xsvs^.^ 
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to have more substance than a dream, the Curate, domiciled at last 
at Ashington House, and recognized aa heir to all its honors, 
received with blushbg front society's congratulations on his great 
iuccess I 

" Why, Harley, my dear fellow, you in London I l heard from 
Susan Brigham you were staying at Cheltenham. They say I 
must congratulate you on your coming marriage. And so I do — 
and hope with all my heart you will be happy." 

And Ernest Audaine— for he it was who spoke — shook Alick 
by the hand again, for he had but small respect for our conven- 
tional enactments, and showed his friendly feelings openly when 
they arose within him. 

Alick felt greatly comforted by his old friend's presence, and 
might have been almost pronounced a happy man, when Ernest, 
taking him by the arm affectionately drew him towards an empty 
room, and b^an, as in the days gone by, to hold a quiet colloquy 
away from the din of tongues. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

AAilOK HARLEY IS FOUND WANTING. 

** It is SO hard to catch sight of you now, liiy dear fellow," b^an 
Audaine, " that I must not throw away my opportunity. I have 
called on you no end of times, and almost began to be afraid at 
last that I must let my pen do duty for my tongue." 

** I have been occupied so much of late," murmured Alick, who, 
in truth, felt rather conscience-stricken. " And if you knew how 
much I have to do, you would not worider that even my best 
friends must sometimes say as you do, that they cannot find me." 

"Oh, ^do not make apolc^es," cried Ernest. "I know that 
every station has its duties — and, although you are as yet oaly 
Btimding upon the steps of your exalted throne, you have, oi 
course, to bow befi)re that eovetcagDi t^m^^^ ^^ -tio^^^ ^^ ^^'^ 
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receive its homage in your turn. But still it is a bore for an old 
friend like me to walk oiF disappointed daily from the pprcat man's 
door, and hear the * not-at-home,* that means, * I've something 
pleasanter to do than hear your hum-drum conversation.* " 

" Audaine — this is unkind," said Alick ; " and I hope that I 
have not deserved your sarcasm. However, I can only say that I 
am too happy, and trust I ever shall be, to give my time and best 
attention to my earliest and most valued friend. And now to 
business, for I see it is not pleasure that has brought you here 
to-night." 

They were in a snug, well-lighted room, called by the house- 
hold generally, the small library. Not that its walls were lined 
with books — far from it ; but it was a choice retreat, where any- 
one who wished to read or write might do both more comfortably 
than in the grander book-room of the house. There were two 
luxurious arm-chairs before the fire, in which the friends ensconced 
themselves, and Ernest lost no time in responding to Alick's 
appeal. 

" My dear Harley," he b^an, " I know that, situated as you 
are at present, there is every excuse for your — your — hearing 
less — I mean, forgetting for the moment some poor friends who, 
at the present time, are far less happily situated than we are our- 



Alick moved uneasily in his chair as he listened to this home- , 
thrust, for his conscience was still easily awakened to a sense of 
his own shortcomings. 

" I know to whom you allude," he said. " And I take shame 
to myself that I have not allowed every consideration to give way 
to the paramount duty of visiting my excellent cousin and that« 
dear old lady in their affliction, but — " 

" My dear Alick," interrupted Audaine, " let us leave the past 
alone, for the -present and the future of your cousin and her god- 
mother are looking so threatening that we must devote, as far as ' 
possible, our thoughts and coaversatiou to t\ie,m ^oivfc. \^^fc\ 
fioi $ek yoa whether yon are willing to meikft wsaa ^jMscv^RfeSza- 
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order to ameliorate the condition, and improve the proBpi^cts of 
the poor prisoner yonder." 

" Indeed, you need not ! There is nothing I would not do. 
Nothing that I would not attempt, at least, for Susan and for 
Cousin Chrissy." 

" That is well. And now tell me, can you, when you saw them 
last?" 

The ex-curate — for it is almost needless to say that Alick had 
abandoned the subordinate duties which were so unsuited to his 
new dignity — looked embarrassed as he attempted a reply to 
Audaine's question. 

" I am afraid I hardly recollect," he faltered. " Susan wrote 
to me last week, and seemed to think it rather tried poor Cousin 
Chrissy to see many visitors, and so — " 

" You do not know how changed your cousin is. How worn 
and spirit-broken I I can understand the reason why the sight of 
you should be, in some degree, repellent to her. Nay, do not 
look annoyed. I did not mean exactly that ; but there is a terri- 
ble complication in this case of Cousin Chrissy's, which makes one 
fear to touch on a wrong string, and so," he added, with an unsuc- 
cessful eflfort at facetiousness, " bring the ropes and pulleys about 
one's ears at once." 

" You had not used to be so cautious," Alick said, " and more 
especially with one you once appeared to think not quite unworthy 
of your confidence. But now, as we may at any moment be inter- 
rupted, tell me in what way you can employ me in this matter, 
and how that imaginary quality which you call my pride, may 
be satisfactorily immolated on the altar of friendship." 

Audaine, who had been rather softened towards his friend by 
the opening words of his last sentence, felt his heart close once 
" more against the rising man, as the latter wound up his remarks 
with such sententious roundness. Happily for Alick's peace of 
mind, the slight symptoms of contempt which Ernest felt for him 
were not apparent in his old fiiend's manner, while he said wiA 
impressive gravity — 
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" You do not know, perhaps, that want of money is just now 
the greatost evil from which our friends are suflfering." 

" Is it, indeed ? I never thought of that as one among their 
many trials," put in Alick. 

" Well, then, you know it now," said Ernest, rather roughly, 
for he was becoming irritated by the complete, and, as he con- 
sidered it, the disgraceful ignorance betrayed by Alick, of his 
cousin's pressing wants and urgent claims on those akin to her for 
aid and consolation ; " and I can only wonder that the pecuniary 
distress of one so excellent and unselfish should not before have 
occurred to you as probable." 

" I hardly see how it should," said Alick, beginning in his turn 
to feel rather hurt at the tone which Ernest had assumed. " I 
knew that Mrs. Fletcher is rich, and how could I suppose that- 
Susan — that her goddaughter should be in want of money at a 
time like this?" 

" Then you have viot seen her in her wretched one-roomed 
lodging ?" cried Ernest, indignantly. " You have not been wit- 
ness to the houily struggle to hide the penury that is beginning to 
crush her to the earth ? You have not cared to make inquiry as 
to the disposal of Mrs. Fletcher's riches. You do not know, of 
course, that persons who are to stand a trial for felonious acts, 
have nothing they can call their own ; and therefore, that Susan 
is dependent, even for the means of existence, on such aid as she 
wUl accept from others." 

"Poor soull" said Alick, feelingly; " I had no idea of this." 

•* Of course you had not, for your cousin is not one of those 
who blazon forth either her virtues or her trials. You should 
have seen her, Alick, as I did, yesterday, to form a proper judg- 
ment of Miss Brigham now. She was returning from the prison 
where she had just paid her daily visit, and I met her walking all 

alone through the half-melting snow and slippery slush of 

street, to the wretched lodging where she lives." 

"I can guess now the reason," remarked ^Ok.^ ''^^^J^ ^Saa 
fihnost forbade my coming to her. It "W«ia \)^wjl^^ ^^ ^^xii^'OKJ 
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let n^e see how poor she was. She knew how it womd pain me ; 
knew, too, that mj own want of means would make it difficult to 
come, as I most gladly would, to her assistance. Ernest, you look 
astonished ; but the truth is, that the allowance granted so lately 
to me by Lord Ashington, goes almost entirely to pay off my 
father's debts, and to enable my mother to live in some degree 
according to what she calls our new position." 

" Exactly ; I had heard that Mrs. Harley had engaged a hlo/u 
of a house iu Bolton Street, and — but no matter — only you are 
quite wrong, Alick, in your idea that Susan fears your looking on 
her poverty ; and moreover, you are not within a hundred miles of 
guessing why she threw out the hint, which you took with so much 
readiness. However, I am forgetting her, poor soul I as I met 
her yesterday, fresh from her errand of mercy, and when she 
showed me more of her inmost fears and necessities than I had 
even dreamt of previously. You know there is but little super- 
fluous cash among the Brigham family, and the small help that 
amongst them they have been able to collect for Susan, is expended 
by her, partly in extra comforts for her poor old friend, and partly 
in procuring for herself the means of existence. On the latter 
circumstance, you can easily understand that Susan Brigham did 
not care to dwell, but what she did enlarge upon, and that with 
an intensity of feeling which I fully shared, was the absolute 
necessity of obtaining funds for the legal defence of Mrs. Fletcher 
in her coming trial. At present, there is literally no money at her 
disposal for this purpose ; and what is more, unless you, her near 
relation, can do something jbr her assistance, I see no chance of her 
obtaining any." 

" But what can I do in this emergency ?" asked Alick. " Ah, 
if Clayton were but here I I have written to him by this Packet, 
and if I had only known the great need that there is for money, I 
would have -asked him to give to Cousin Chrissy of his abundance." 

" An omission which I have been fortunate enough to remedy," 
said Audaine, gravely ; " and believe me, that on no one does the 
duty of defending Mrs. Fletohet ia\i mox^ ^<w5vft>fc^^ ^«xi q^^5s?\- 
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ton Bernard. But, as many weeks must elapse before an answer 
can arrive from Clayton, something must be done at once in fur- 
therance of the object we have in view; and, Alick, since the 
honor — I mean, ance the happiness — of some of your connections 
is involved in this miserable business, I think you might appeal 
to Lord Ashington, both for advice and pecuniary assistance for 
your cousin and her godmother." 

Audaine looked full at Alick Harley as he made this startling 
proposition, and was nothing surprised to see that Alick did not 
seem particularly charmed by the means pointed out to him for 
the removal of Susan's distress. 

" I would do anything in my power," he said, hesitatmgly, " but 
I fear Lord Ashington would think it rather a liberty — I mean 
rather strange — on my part, were I to ask him for assistance in the 
case of a — ^no I she is not even a relation of my own — I mean poor 
Mrs. Fletcher ; and I do not see on what plea I could apply to my 
cousin for charitable aid in this instance." 

" Charitable aid I Good Heavens, Alick, if you did but know 
what I know — if you oould but for an instant dream — But I have 
promised, at least for the present, conditional secresy. Should, 
however, one event occur, which is, I greatly fear, only too probable, 
why then you will understand my motive for applying to you, and 
^ough you to a man who may be deeply interested in this coming 
trial." 

" You speak in riddles ; nor can I see at present how, except 
that Susan Brigham is my near relation, her pecuniary distress 
should interest Lord Ashington more than that of any other poor, 
unhappy creature whose wants are greater than her means." 

** You cannot? Well, I trust the day will never come when 
you will understand more clearly how that, for interested and 
selfish motives alone, you would do well to move a little for your 
<>M friend's good. More turns on Mrs. Fletcher's acquittal than 
you at present know of; but the time mai/ come when you will 
<^afie to wonder at the perseverance with which I have urgied this 
^ofyon jron. I am a f>f)or laan now myaelfj a& '5aw'^^\;2DL^s^\ 
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and, indeed, were I a millionaire, I greatly doubt if Susan Brig- 
ham would consent to be my debtor. But, needy though I am, I 
may yet be able to exert some influence for our poor old friend, 
and to-morrow will endeavor to see — ,'' and he mentioned the 
name of a distinguished barrister, " who, when he knows all the 
circumstances, may be induced to undertake the caae." 

" How fortunate you are," said Alick, " to possess both the 
powpr and the will to do good 1" And then, seeing that Ernest 
was making a moTC preparatory to his departure, he added, depre- 
oatingly, ^^ Audaine, I fear you think me lukewarm in this matter. 
I fear that—" 

" Of course I do ; and what is more, I suspect that you are 
beginning to lose the honest independence both of will and character 
that sat so well upon you in your less prosperous days. I have 
no right to speak in this way, I dare say, but we are long-tried 
friends, and, but for a solemn promise, I could give you ample 
reasons for my seeming importunity. So now, good night, old 
fellow ; go back to your pleasant company, and to your bride elect^ 
forgetting, if you can, the poor, weak, mourning cousin trudging 
through the snow — and Cousin Chrissy, in a fellon's cell, eating of 
prison fare, and drinking the bitter cup which you might help ta 
sweeten if you would." 

He was gone before Alick — ^who had been greatly startled by 
the energy with which his friend had pronounced the concluding 
words — had in any d^ree recovered from the ej0fect they had pro- 
duced. He was very much distressed by the conflicting feelings 
which the preceding conversation had conjured up within him, and 
was far from feeling inclined to follow Ernest's advice, and return 
to the "goodly companie" which he* had quitted a short half-houi 
before with such widely different feelings. He had been hearing 
truth in the short interval that had elapsed since he had left that 
brilliantly-lighted assembly-room, and now, shrinking within him- 
self, and half fearing to face the whispered reproaches of his tardily- 
awakened conscience, Alick Harley remained, as Audaine had left 
hhn, ensconced within the Bheltet o£ \saa ^asss^ ^«a^ «sA \tfitm*h- 
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standing the brilliant ^tare which awaited him, an anything but 
enviable man. 

Dnring the course of the unpleasant self-examination which 
followed, Alick resolved to be more watchful over himself, his 
motives, and his conduct, but also to endeavor to " do something" 
For those whose cause had just been so urgently pleaded before him. 
He did not as yet go quite the length of resolving that he would 
3.t once make known their wants to the cousin, a small portion of 
^rhose superfluities would have been so well employed in providing 
£br those that were in need ; but still he would exert himself in 
Borne way, and regain, if possible, the ground he had evidently lost 
in Ernest Andaine's opinion. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ME. CLAVERING RECEIVES A TELEGRAM. 

O^HERE are some heads of families whose return to their home after 

^ more than usually lengthened absence is decidedly not a signal 

ftr rejoicing. A gradual gloom pervades the family and house- 

liold as the hour approaches when the presence of the master of 

tihe house may be expected ; and the servants, who, in their hours 

of comparative liberty, have grown lax in the performance of 

tiheir daily duties, hasten to cast a veneering covering over the 

evidences of their negligence ; whilst the very children, even to 

the youngest-born, aware that their time of joyous freedom is at 

an end, grow dull and solemn, speaking beneath their breath, and 

treading " delicately," as if in fear of punishment and anger. 

There was an almost ominous silence about Craven Bank when 
2M[arian*s carriage, bearing its graceful occupant, stopped at the 
lodgegate, through which the Station " fly" had just one hour 
previously drawn Mr. Leo Clavering, with all his travelling pro- 
perty. 
That gentleman's indignation was great, asi^ wJ^ ^^sjiftfc^^'Xs^ 

10 
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his surprise, when he found that Mrs. Clavering was not at home 
to felicitate him and herself on his return. 

" Gone to London I" he said," Gone to London I and since when?" 

" Only since the morning, sir," replied Mrs. Dawson. " Mrs. 
Clavering did*nt take no servant up to London with her ; the 
carriage was told to meet her at the other Station." 

" Hang it — that's cool," muttered Clavering to himself; " she 
must have known that I was coming, too, and akould require the 
carriage. I say, did your mistress mention that I waa expected 
home this afternoon ?" 

Mrs. Clavering didn't say nothink to me," responded the lady's 
maid. " It's possible that she did just mention it to John, or to 
the housekeeper in ordering dinner." 

'" Go to the devil," said Clavering in a rage, " and tell the 
coachman on your way, he needn't take the carriage out to night. 
I'll teach her," he continued to himself, " to order out my domestics 
and my horses, in all this frost and snow too, and letting me come 
home in a d— d fly." 

As may be supposed, the meeting between Marian and her 
indignant spouse was not remarkable for any signal display of 
conjugal affection ; and it was, perhaps, just as well for the pre- 
servation in the establishment of Mr. Clavering's tottering 
character as a gentleman, that his loud, overbearing tones whilst 
addressing his rebellious wife, were reduced to compajrative silence 
by the timely arrival of guests. 

The dinner that day at Craven Bank was rendered considerably 
more agreeable to Marian by the presence of Ernest Audaine, 
who, with Alick Harley, had been asked to spend a few days at 
the villa. To Alick this visit would have been unendurable save 
for the protecting presence of his friend Audaine. But with 
Ernest as his guest the speculator became a different man, 
for the quiet, uiifamiliar, high-bred bearing of one who stood so 
high in the great woild's opinion, awed the man of money into a 
temporarj forgetfubess of his own importance, and kept his irri- 
table temper under salutary control. 
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That Bomething more than usual had occurred to rouse the 
demon of wrath in Clavering's breast was evident to both Ernest 
and his friend the moment that, with a lowering brow, and a manner 
constrained till it was almost uncourteous, he advanced to meet 
them. The early part of the dinner passed away unpleasantly 
enough, for Marian found it impossible to shake off the fear she 
felt of the frowning eyes before her, and the attempts at anything 
like conversation which were made by Ernest Audaine meeting 
with no encouragement, an awkward silence soon threatened to 
prevail amongst the party. After awhile, however, and towards 
the close of that gloomy repast, Clavering's tongue was loosened, 
and he began to speak; not pleasantly, however, or even with an 
effort to make amends for his previous unhost-like taciturnity, but 
with the pugnacious argumentativeness which with him always 
terminated in bluster, and with the obstrusive advice to every one 
on every subject, which was neither more nor less than buUj^g. 

Marian soon escaped from this, to her, unpleasant scene ; but 
Clavering, greatly to the annoyance of his guests, sat over his wine 
to a late hour, whilst with every glass he drank he grew less seemly 
in his talk. Audaine was wearied and disgusted with his host's 
insufferable self-importance, and he was planning an ingenious 
mode of escape from its infliction, when his attention was arrested 
by the sound of a name which both he and Harley had sufficiently 
painful causes for remembering. 

" It was a deuce of a bore, you know, " Clavering was saying, 
" travelling, as of course I did, through France and Belgium with 
what they call a suit — though there was no one but my groom 
and valet. It is a duced bore though, really, the way they 
put things in the papers. They said I was travelling with Milor 
Annesley. Now Milor Annesley may be thought a very good fellow 
amongst the Dooks, but I've a character to keep up, and didn't 
choose to put up with such an imputation." 

" It does not require any great amount either of fastidiousness 
or high-mindedness^ " remarked Audaine," \iodfts&i<e^^2afe^^s^3^^^. 
« -ffl«a who lies under the imputatioii o£ Taarox^ csa\asssiX^ft^ ^ 
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forgery , but where did you fall in with Annesley ? I fancied he 
was in America; he is making a mistake,! suspect, in showing 
himself." 

" Of course he is. And what the devil ho was about at Lille 
is more than I can tell you ; but there he was. And there, there 
happened just two nights ago the very rummest thing I You know 
the hotel at Lille ? " 

" I never stopped there/' said Audaine, feeling that he was 
expected to make some response to his host's observations* 

"No more would anyone in their senses; but, somehow, on 
Thursday night I felt so very little inclined to take the rail again 
for Dover at two a.m.^ that I resolved to stop the night at Lille. 
I saw that black sheep Annesley in the Buffet^ and endeavored 
to avoid him" (which was not the fact) ; "but you know that men 
who are under a cloud, won't let you pass them by — they try to 
hang on to your respectability. Well, as I couldn't shake him off, 
I thought I'd make the best of it and as I'd nothing else to do, w^ 
Bat and smoked till twelve o'clock had struck." "^ 

" I dare say it was a very jolly time you spent," said Ernest ^ 
" for Annesley was a pleasant fellow once, and might have been a^ 
worthy member of society if he had not had a duke for his father^ 
and five hundred aryear for his mhius plaisirs,^^ 

" I don't see the harm of five hundred a-year— except that it> 
sings deuced small to fifty thousand ; but that has nothing to d(^ 
with the h — of a row that Annesley got into that night. I tell- 
you the story as the poor devil told it to me, when I saw hinB- 
with his head bound up next morning. It seems they put him in*. 
a bed-room, which was only separated from another by what C 
believe is called a cimson, and that the two great folding-doors^ 
ill-fitted and scarcely fastened, allowed of every whisper in the^ 
adjoining apartment being heard distinctly. Well, according t(^ 
his own account, Annesley tumbled into bed at once, and went t(^ 
sleep directly, which was highly probable, seeing that he had^ 
imbibed some dozen glasses of cognac at my expense; but h^ 
wasn't allowed to sleep in peae«i m VkviX, ^cyoSsposA*^ ^^6ra^ for 
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towards the small hours he was awoke by screams which be, and 
indeed the whole house, declared were the most loud and awful 
ever uttered. At first, poor Anncsley thought the screamer had 
made good her entrance (for it was a woman's voice) into his 
sleeping-chamber ; but, as on listening attentively he heard the 
door being fiercely shaken on the other side, ho perceived to hia 
relief that he was mistaken. Still, however, there was small 
consolation in the slight rampart of defence, for at every moment 
lie expected to see the canvas-and-paper door fly open, and the 
lunatic — which, judging from her strange, unnatural cries, she 
certainly was — rush madly to attack him." 

"How very unpleasant," suggested Alick, who was becoming 
worked up to a high pitch of interest in Clavering's story. 

" Very, indeed," continued the narrator. " And the more so, 
as Annesley and the maniac had been stowed away in a distant 
corner of the overgrown building where bells failed to perform 
their office, and where assistance, in care of any emergency, would 
be necessarily long in coming. It seems that Annesley was 
strongly impressed with this idea, for notwithstanding his 
extremely light attire (he having sprung out of bed to defend 
liimself) and the coldness of the night, he hung on like grim 
death, till by degrees the efforts to burst open the door on the 
other side relaxed, the howls gradually ceased, and Annesley, 
feeling at last that he might do so with safety, returned to his 
W, and slept soundly." 

"And was that all?" inquired Audaine, who was beginning to 
condemn the adventure as scarcely worth listening to. 

" By no means ; for the best, or rather the worst for Annesley, 
^ yet to come — although I can tell you nothing from his own 
*Qthority of what that something was. My informant, as regards 
tao second act of the drama, is no larger a personage than the 
•Boots of the hotel, who obeying the orders he had received to call 
-^iinesley a^ six o'clock, knocked at his door at the hour appointed- 
Ho thundjted loudly, but receiving no anawei, \i'&\0QkX?aaNl^^V^ 
of Walking in to see if milord was soug'raut, aadi xewjoAXfe^ «xs^ 
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assistance in bis power to render. *Ahj mossieuy' » 
poor Boots, whose hair still stood on end with horror as he de 
to me what he had seon — * Ah, mossieu, mais c itait a 
Figures^vom — ce pauvre Monsieur sur le lit — du sang pai 
unejeune dame, ou demoiselle — ma foi,je n'en sais rien, q 
en train de lui ahhner le front avec un chandelier.^ " 

" And this was really true ? How shocking ! exclaimed 
"And what happened next? Annesley was alive, of coi 
weahonld have heard of his death?" 

" Aliye 1 — I believe yon. It takes more than a woman 
with a flat-candlestick to knock the life out of a fellow 1 
George. But I suspect his nerves were out of order — ^he 
confounded shaky ; and then the garcon seemed to think ' 
— she was a lunatic escaped from a maison de santi at Bi 
— ^had been an old acquaintance, for as the doctors, of wh 
were sent for, took her from the room, she called out tw 
name of ' George,' and then fell back insensible." 

On hearing the sequel of this singular story, Alick and Ax 
^«yfig met with a much-meaning expression in their seriou! 
and Earnest, who in common with his friend felt more tl 
convinced that the name of that unhappy lady was not ui 
to him, was about to address some more questions to Clave 
the subject, when the entrance of the butler arrested his 

"A tel^aphic message, sir," said the man, as he banc 
salver on which lay the startling missive to his master; " i 
bearer says you'll be so good as sign." 

Instead of complying with this necessary form, Claverin 
whose face every vestige of color had vanished, started up - 
oath, and desired that his carriage might be got ready imme 

" A summons to tovm on urgent business," he said, the i 
he was able to speak in any degree collectedly; "but I s 
back in good time to-morrow, so you must make yoursc 
home. No, pray don't go," he added, forestalling Ernest's t 
at refaaal — " I quite expect to find you here on my r 
And so aajing, and without waitm^ iot «ii xe^^ ^<^\a^^Tvas|; 
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from tlie room, and five minues later the wheels of his chariot 
vere heard grinding along the gravel road, from which a rapid 
thaw had already melted away the thickly-fallen snow. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AUDAINE SPEAKS HIS MIND ABOUT HIS HOST. 

When the two gaests returned to the drawing-room, they found 
it empty ; for Marian had long since retired to her own apartment, 
there to indulge, without fear of interruption, in the perilous 
luxury of reverie. 

Ai^r a single rapid glance round the tenantless apartment, 
Ernest threw himself into an easy chair (Mari.io's accustomed seat), 
and Alick, following the example set him hy his companion, made 
himself comfortable for the remaining portion of the evening. 

" I see," began Audainc, when the coffee and the chase had 
l)eea discussed, and they were leftalone to their conjectures, — " I 
see that your surmises, or rather your conclusions, arc the same 
as mine, and that you arc in no doubt of the fact that the unhapy 
crazy girl at Lille, and poor Margaret Mayfbrd arc identical." 

" There certainly seems every probability of its bcicg so," re- 
joined Harley ; " but what a singular coincidence — what an awful 
^tribution rather that she should meet with her worst enemy in 
ftat unexpected manner, and should avenge herself so terribly with 
W own weak hands." 

"It is the first time," mused Ernest, " since the imprisonment 
of poor Mrs. Fletcher that I have ceased to lament it ; for now we 
may succeed in keeping this terrible story from her. Only imagine 
^hat she would feel, poor soul, were she to hear that that unhappy 
girl, whose insanity — as Cousin Chrissy hoped — ^was always harm- 
less, had escaped from her confinement, and commenced a murder 
ous attack'Upon the author of all her misery I " 

" I should be very sorry also," suggested Alick, " were any 
fomor of ike kind to add to Susan's 2!!?e8. S\i<^ i^\^» fot^'dSL^^^i^ 
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Mayford as a sister, and this news would be a cnisliing blow to her. 

There was silence between them for awhile, a silence which wi 
broken by Ernest's saying, as though answering to his o¥i 
thoughts — 

" How e^ery phrase and portion of this great calamity whi( 
has fallen on Mrs. Fletcher's houso is to be attributed to meu 
selfish profligacy and to women's inherent weakness. It was wea 
ness and the abject fear of saying " No " to a specious, schemii 
yillain that brought about poor Cousin Chrissy's ill-fated um< 
and entailed, by breaking oj0f poor Margaret's marriage, this fea 
full visitation on the poor child's head." 

" But from what a dreadful alternative she escaped !" said Alicl 
<* for what a life must hers have been had she married Lord Geor 
Annesley 1 A man without principle, without religion, and witho 
heart!" 

" There you are wrong ; for not only is Annesley not that faul 
monster which the world ne'er saw ; namely, a man born into i 
world without the possession on which you set such value, but 
had besides the good or evil fortune to retain that possession lon^ 
than most men yho are reared in the lap of luxury, and doomed 
a life of idleness." 

Harley was too much in the habit of submitting his own opini 
with a blind obedience to that of his older friend, to dispute w 
him on the fitness of Lord George Annesley to make a womai 
married life a happy one. 

" Yes, it is quite true," continued Ernest, " that ten years a 
George Annesley gave promise of a better future than the one 
must deplore. It was just ten years ago when the poor boy g 
into his first gambling difficulty, and that did all the mischi 
It is a melancholy consideration — ^how much depends on the fi. 
friendship a lad may form — often, too, on the first woman wh< 
he may love ; whilst in nine cases out of ten his ultimate careei 
influenced by some miserable consideration of money, which 
lowering his moral tone, fs^^ by placing him in a d^ading pc 
iiion, eventuallj works hitt uJ.n." 
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Emegt rose as he spoke, and holding out his hand, wished his 
friend " Good night," for, as he remarked, it was his intention to 
leave Craven Bank before breakfast. 

"Without saying a word to Mrs. Clavering I" exclaimed Alick 
in suprise. '^ Bemember, her husband urged us to remain, 
and-" 

"Alick I " interrupted Audaine, reseating himself, " I have lost 
all patience with that man — that brute I should rather call him — 
and, but that I see a crisis coming, in which my presence may be 
usefol, I would not set my foot within his walls again. He is 
neither more nor less than on unprincipled and dishonorable specu- 
lator, who may at any moment reduce his wife and child to beggary. 
I see him constantly, and have done so for long, with men of the 
most disreputable character, and the emotion he displayed to-night 
convinced me of some coming evil." 

" Then you will leave to-morrow, Ernest, and if so, so must I ; but 
not till after breakfast, not till after we have made apologies to 
Mrs, Clavering." 

"So be it then," said Ernest ; and afterwards I hope that you 
^11 be my dear old father's guest for those tw^ days at least. I 
fear that you wiU think him aged and broken, and that — but why 
should I distress you with my worries ? We have all our characters 
to play on this wide stage, and may you never, dear old friend, re- 
gret the humble part which will soon be taken from you." 

" I shall regret it and of that I am most certain," responded 
Alick, despondingly, "for already I look back with feverish long- 
ing to my peaceful independence, and shrink morbidly from the 
mortifications to which my old-fashioned ignorance will expose me." 

" You are a foolish fellow," said Ernest, cheeefuUy, " to dwell 
npon such trifles. And besides, there can be no earthly doubt 
that — unjust as it may appear — men, and indeed women likewise, 
are very often judged by their own evident opinion of themselves 
tod their qualifications, for I have seen a little of this subservient, 
cringing world of ours, and from that little I \i«^ft \^«^i^»^iJaa5v»V^ 
^ i^ppy combination of impudence and taot, aTOLSiv tolVJ ^s^^s^^ 

10* 
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turn the tide of public opinion in his favor, and take society by 
storm.' 

They were leaving the bright, cheerful drawing-room as Ernest 
closed the sentence ; and as they entered the darkened inner-hall, 
Ernest fancied he saw a female form flit quickly from the near 
neighborhood of the door through which they had just emerged. 

" How very strange," said Alick ; " it is one o'clock j too late for 
women-servants to be working in the passages." 

^^ And too early for the housemaids to commence their broom- 
banging and spider crushing," said Ernest cheerfully, although in 
a half-whisper, to his companion whose face, as he took the candle 
from his hand, bore even beyond its usual average of seriousness 
and pallor. 

" How solemn the sight of that inquisitive young woman has 
made you, my dear Alick," laughed Audaine; "why, man, you 
have not seen a ghost, or even — God be thanked I — a lunatic," he 
added, seriously. " But now to bed, old fellow, and let us keep 
these various tragedies from Mrs. Clavering to-morrow, if we can." 

CHAI»TEli XXIX. 

18RNEST PROVES 7^'MSELF A HERO. 

Mrs. Clayerino expressed litti*) or no surprise at her husband's 
sudden disappearance ; and it car not be denied that that gentle- 
man's absence formed an agreeablti variety in her present life, and 
lent a greater charm to the visits nhe was receiving. 

During Marian's wakeful hours she had meditated on her chances 
of persuading Ernest to reveal to her the secret, which he had 
hitherto so carefully kept ; for she was piqued by his silence, and 
more than half-jealous of the greater amount of confidence which 
he had placed in Susan Brigham's discretion. 
That her prudent and sensible female friend had been the one 
to impose an important trust inliTti^^Ift \Lfie^\a^^\i54^\»s5s^<8t ^senj^ 
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5 ■ ■ occurred to her as possible ; and therefore Mrs. Clavering, beinf* 

in this case ignorant of the first principles of tactics, commenced 

her operations under signal disadvantages. 

] " I must wish you (Jood-by immediately after breakfast, I fear," 

said Ernest, looking very unsteadily away from Marian, as she 

poured the tea into his cup. " I had promised my father many 

<iays ago that Harley and I would look him up, and as he has been 

rather ailing lately, I should not like to disappoint him." 

. .' Marian was utterly incapable of building up a hope founded on 

I her husband's absence, but still she could not bring herself to bear 

with perfect equanimity the loss of Ernest's greatly prized society. 

; "Must you go? I am very sorry; " and she succeeded in ap- 

/■ pearing as though expressing only conventional feelings of regret. 

j *^I am so very sorry, and I had fancied you would remain at least three 

' days with us, Mr. Harley," she added, turning to Alick, for tears 

of disappointment were beginning to glisten amongst the lashes of 

her dark-blue eyes. " Mr. Harley, I hope that you will stay a 

. little longer in this stupid house. I hope that you will bear me 

company during Mr. Clavering's absence." And feeling that her 

voice b^an to tremble, Marian held her peace abruptly. 

Breakfast was over, and Audaine, with the voice and manner of 
gentle authority which women often dearly love to hear and to 
obey, told her that as the morning was so fine, a brisk walk with 
him through the shrubbery would bring some roses to her checks, 
and brace her for the loneliness of the day. 

She was soon ready to accompany him, and then, leaving Alick 
to amuse himself as best he could, he sallied forth into the wintry air. 
Marian's heart beat very quickly when she found herself alone 
with Ernest beneath the branching sheltering evergreens, and at 
first she could not trust her voice to speak. But, as is almost 
invariably the case on such occasions, the woman took the initiative, 
and Marian said in a low voice — 

" How cruel of you, Ernest, to desert me now — now, when thick 
douds seem gathering over me I I cannot bcax t\i(b e^iOtTCL ^q\i^^\ 
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" Hush, hush/' said Ernest in a low, hurried voice; for never 
before had Marian spoken to him in those imploring, tender tones, 
and he felt dangerously moved to pour his heart out then and there 
before her. " Hush, dear," he said, " for you are compassed round 
with perils. Not only — ^nay do not interrupt me — does ruin threaten 
to overwhelm you, but you have enemies at home, foes in your own 
household, spies set to watch your conduct, and put a vile construc- 
tion upon all your actions." 

He spoke with haste, and even violence, for a storm of passion 
raged within him, and had it not found some escape in these dark 
warnings, he must have fallen at her feet, and sworn by all his 
deep devotion to be her champion in the coming battle. 

Marian had been well accustomed to admiration, and had been Id 
the habit of encouraging the puhlic attentions which men of the world 
pay to beauty and to grace ; but the situation in which she now found 
herself was a novel one, and past experience had not taught her 
how to act in an emergency like the present. There was nothing in 
Ernest's words to call forth any explosion either of anger or disdain. 
He had but spoken of her domestic troubles and of her husband's 
perilous speculations, which might, as she well knew, bring upon 
herself a strange contrasting penury and discomfort. 

But all the while that Marian whispered to herself that th»c 
was no hidden meaning in those eager words, instinct told her that 
love lurked beneath them, and that terror for her future troubles 
sent the wild words to Ernest's lips. 

" I cannot understand you," she replied, deceiving readily, after 
the manner of her sex, in moments such as these. ^^ Who are 
my foes? And who are set to spy upon me ?'* 

" Your own maid, Dawson, Marian. Aye, you may look in- 
credulous, but why was she last night, or rather this morning, when 
your husband left the house, in waiting just outside the door to 
listen to the words we said ? She glided by me, Marian, like a 
spectre, but she might have spared her pains. I am not one to 
blurt out, even to my dearest friends, my inmost feelings — ^ihe 
precious secret thoughts of yeaxs, which, like a jmaex^ I have 
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f cherislied so, that I can count them with an unceasing joy, and 

^ trace a dear-loved image upon every cherished memory." 

^ Marian, unasked, had laid her hand on Ernest's arm, as she 

^ walked slowly and almost totteringly by his side, for a crisis in her 

^ life seemed near at hand, and now she feared her heart would 

"^ prove a traitor to her head. Audaine saw at a glance how great 

•''i was her emotion, and having divined its cause, hastened to calm 
the rising flood of feeling that threatened at last to break its 

= bounds. 

t " I have not much time to spare, dear Marian," he said, with 

- a cold, evidently forced retenue of manner, "for I am due, as I 
before announced, this morning at my father's; but before I 

- leave you, you must take this warning. I have for some time 

- suspected that there is great entanglement in your husband's affairs, 
^ and that at any moment he may be reduced to such straits that he 

- would resort to means disastrous — or I should rather say, unpleasant 
I — to yourself, to release him from his difficulty." 

:. Marian was still silent, for her heart was swelling under a keen 

= sense of mortification and disappointment. She had worked her- 

^1 self up to the belief that a grand effort was about to bo required 

1 of her, and moreover she had hoped that in the hour of danger 

f she would not be found wanting in her duty. But now, what 

^ remained for her to do ? Nothing, as it appeared to her, but to 

' follow on as before the dull and daily routine of her tedious everyday 

I existence." She was silent, then, under her fresh trial, for in 

I truth she had begun to fear that the few words which had thrilled 

so on her heart-strings, were not called forth by love for her, but 

I for another — ah ! it might be so, indeed, for Susan was Alick's 

I near relation, and what more likely than that he might reveal to 

1 his old friend not only the secret of his love, but of that more 

serious confidence which he and Susan shared between them! 

These thoughts passed so rapidly through Marian's brain — and 

she had already arrived at the conclusion that she was the most 

miserable of women — when Ernest, stopping suddenly in his walk, 

\ toTBad his eyes ftill upon her. 
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" Marian," he said, in a low, soft whisper that ever see 
stir the blood and life within her. " Marian ! listen to me 
time has past when concealment is either profitable or p 
only in the midst of all jour wealth and luxury you a 
friendless, and more in need of pity, than many a houselesfi 
in the streets. Listen 1 and answer all my questions.*' 

" You frighten me," murmured Marian, as, despite the 
vapors of the now rapid thaw, he led her towards a gard" 
and placed himself beside her. 

He took no notice of her half reproach, but said abrupt 

" Do you recollect the face and figure of a man who i 
years was butler in Mrs. Fletcher's house ? — a tall, gray 
man, whom she entirely trusted, but who was sent away f< 
and theft at last." 

" I do remember him quite well — his name was Thomsc 
besides, I often see him here — ^he comes on business, so 
with Mr. Clavering." 

" Ha ! I thought so ; that will be sufficient, at present, 
opening query. But now comes one of scarcely less imp 
Was- your maid aware that you had gone to rest last night » 
Had she any suspicion — pah I what an ugly word — that yo 
possibly — Marian forgive me," he exclaimed, for he saw a 
flush rise upwards to her forehead — "forgive me, for I wc 
pain you willingly — but, from many circumstances I have 
in my visits, I fear that Dawson is your husband's spy, an 
in the belief that the low, murmured voices which she hes 
night were yours and mine, she stayed to listen." 

" How miserably degrading 1" exclaimed Marian. " He 
and undeserved ! And this, then, is the recompense for well 
Truly it is a poor reward for endeavoring to perform my i 
duties faithfully 1 To be watched by my own servants — t 
oh, Ernest, do not stay a moment ; who can say that even 
here, close beside us, there may not be watchful eyes and ear 
to misconstrue all we say and do." 
^^Be still/' said Ernest, "aai trQi«X.«a. X» m^. ^^sk 
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yean tliat I have known and loved you, Marian," — ^he said the 
last words with a grasping sigh — " I have not been so little mind- 
W of yonr interests as to fear the breath of evil tongues for you 
at this eleventh hour — and — " 

"Why do you use such solemn words?" cried Marian, who 
feared she knew not what — "Why do you speak as though a doom 
of death, or something worse than death, were hovering over us ?" 

"Worse than death, indeed ! For it is dishonor that I fear — 
diriionor for your husband, and — look the truth boldly in the face, 
my dearest — dishonor which must perforce react on those who bear 
hiB name." 

"Oh, Ernest!" exclaimed the unhappy woman, " have some 
mercy on me — do not keep me in suspense. Give me some hint 
of what you mean, for I have no suspicion — I have not a single 
doe to guide me in this matter." 

" I believe you — and I deeply feel for you. If, too, I could 
tiiink it possible that my continued presence here would be a 
benefit, I would remain, at any risk, to^to both of us, dear 
Manan — ^but it is not so. You scarcely yet can realize, I see, 
the deep-laid despicable plan which I suspect your husband has 
wnceived ; but if I should be right in my ooigeotures, then your 
lK>nse, indeed, is not a place for me, and till the horizon dears, 
dear love, I must see your face no more." 

" I cannot bear it,*' sobbed poor Marian, who was now ro 
utterly overcome that all plans for either words or action were 
foigotten, and the woman's natural feelings spoke out in uncon- 
trollable emotion. " I cannot bear it — I shall lose my only stay 
•^my only comfort — " and then, seeming to recollect herself, a 
crimson blush covered her cheeks and brow. 

Ernest rose from the bench, and taking a few turns upon the 
gravel walk, allowed time for both to regain some degree of com- 
posure. Marian was the first to recover herself, for, forcing back 
her tears, she said with tolerable calmness. 

" Tell me one thing — only one — and tlaftu\'SRW\ ^tjArsct^x ^^ 
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be satisfied and patient. Has this threatened blow— this horrid 
bugbear — ^has it anything to do with the murder — ^with the 
death, I mean, of Mr. Fletcher — ^with the secret^ in short, wluch 
you and Susan Brigham share between you?" 

" I fear it has," answered Ernest, speaking in a tone so low 
and serious that Marian shrank instinctively from further ques- 
tioning, — " I greatly fear it has ; and oh, my Marian ! from this 
moment brace your nerves to bear the coming shocks of life with 
patience. I shall be near you always, although debarred the 
blessmg of your sight. And, dearest," he added, seeing how 
much she stood in need of comfort, " is there not a true support 
in the reflection that we have not failed in duty or in honor, and 
that you can look into your little daughter's eyes and fed that 
you are worthy of her love ?" 

He rose to go, for notwithstanding the brave words he used, 
there was a fierce battle going on between the intention to do well, 
and the great evil that was present with him. 

She opened her lips to speak, and to catch her low, soft words, 
" the very blood seemed listening in his frame." But in vain he 
frtarained his ears for a response ; no sound — at least a syllabic 
meaning — came from those trembling lips, but with a smothered 
ory she fell upon his heart, and hiding her face from the light (A 
heaven, wept out her sorrows there. 

He smoothed the hair upon her bent down brow and chafed 
the trembling fingers in his own, and longed — oh! how he longpo 
— ^to press upon her lips the kiss of love and passion. But stroag 
in his heroic devotion, he strove against the fierce temptation, and 
— all praise to his brave heart — ^he came forth a conqueror. 

An hour after this trying scene — a scene which sent Marian? 
with a heart anxious, yet half-guiltily consoled, to bear her soli- 
tude as best she might — the friends were journeying onward 
through the bleak New-year's air towards a pretty neighboring vill*> 
where for many years Admiral Audaine, now almost an octogeo*' 
rian, but still hale and fresh of heart, received the visits of hi^ 
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my friends, and (prized above them all) that of his only son. 
ley touched on many topics as they rode along, but not no one 
inected with thoughts that filled their minds. 
And so they reached the cottage (for it was to all intents and 
LTposes), and there beneath the pretty porch, they saw the kind 
I man, who, with his white hairs glistening in the sun like 
reads of silver, came forth to bid them welcome with a glow of 
sasure on his withered cheeks. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ERNEST AUDAINE IN DIFFICULTIES. 

r has now become necessary to touch lightly upon some of Ernest 
Ludaine's peculiar characteristics, as well as upon the rather 
jigular worldly position in which he stood. His inborn refine- 
lent, which caused him to shrink from contact with the coarse 
nd sensual, had happily preserved him from low vices ; but there 
xisted for him other, and no less dangerous temptations — temp- 
ations to which he had, in his earlier days, yielded with scarcely 
n effort at resistance. 

Endowed with a keen appreciation for — an idolatry — of the 
beautiful, it had been his misfortune, and that not seldom, to 
worship at those shrines where costly offerings must be laid before 
the altars of their idols. Ernest was very young when he " got 
into his first scrape." He was by nature chi^rous, and, to a 
certain extent, self-sacrificing. What wonder, then, that on him 
alone fell the reprobation that followed, or the scandal which 
ensued ? 

His father, kind, and to a certain extent, unprincipled — for he 
acknowledged no law but that of honor — was not startled into 
severity by his son*s imprudence. He did not forsee that having 
once tasted of the cup of excitement, Ernest could not abstaia 
6om the dangerous draught; nor did he ca\cu\aV^ otl Oaa TSi^\i^ ««A 
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terrible evils that would ensue when the moral drunkenness should 
become an habitual malady. And so the years rolled on — ^years 
during which the unthinking boy lavished the best gifts of bis 
young affections on the vain, the interested, and the unworthy. 

Plunged in those inextricable errors, during their continuance 
in which, since the world began, men have never seen the " serpent 
locks," that rise above a lovely woman's face, he was ever hasten- 
ing like the moth that hies after a taper, and burning its bright 
wings in the treacherous flame. 

But there were other evils attendant on this course of life 
besides the almost certain deterioration of his principles, and even 
of his very nature. "II y a do heures oil une femme est assez 
heuresuse lorsqu'elle se sent envi(^e par toutes ses ri vales," and the 
world has not now to learn how insatiable is the passion of which 
the Frenchman writes, or how perilous to the feeder of it, is that 
desperate and evil craving. 

Many were the ruinous victories thus obtained by Ernest 
Audaine ; and it was in the doubtful enjoyment of them that much 
of the time that should have been devoted to study and mental 
improvement passed away. The dangerous consequences of his 
early follies were long undreamt of by their perpetrator ; but there 
comes a time in the life of even the most light-hearted and un- 
thinking when conscience speaks at last, and will perforce be heard. 
This time had come for Ernest, and many were the anxious hours 
he spent in vain regrets for the past, and in equally useless calcu- 
lations on the ways and means for retrieving his shattered fortunes. 
Both the Admiral and Alick took note of the change which had 
of late come over his spirits, and commented on it sadly in their 
hearts. 

They formed no surmises as to the cause of what they saw, ^^^ 
both shrunk from prying even in spirit into his secrets ; but still 
they longed for the moment when the overburdened spirit would 
spontaneously pour forth its confession and claim the sympathy thej 
were yearning to bestow. 

For several years — years d\mii^^\3c\$3!a. >ik^ «xmfc^<5a wid inOOD- 
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emences entailed on Ernest by his early imprudences had certainly 

ot decreased in number and oppressiveness — Ernest had been in 

he habit of indulging his own filial feelings, and of benefiting his 

riend, by encouraging the latter to accept with him of the 

Idmirars cordially-offered hospitalities. It was a charming 

»untry home that in which Ernest visited his aged father, and 

where Alick — whose previous life had been marked with many 

blessings — learnt to believe that there is a blessing in the mere 

boon of life. It was the day after their hurried departure from 

Craven Bank, and Ernest had gone out walking, for a spring-like 

morning had followed on the thaw, and the smooth-shaved lawn 

that sloped down to the river was bathed in sunshine. The 

fhadows were growing long, however, now — and the Admiral was 

standing before the large French window and watching for his son's 

return. The letters that, since he left them three hours before, 

had arrived by the Post for Ernest, were Ijring in a heap upon the 

table; but no one had examined them. There had been no glance 

to see the nature of the handwriting, nor the impression of the 

Post-stamp — for the old man trusted his son entirely, and, except 

for his own happiness, entertained not the shadow of a misgiving. 

At last a step was heard upon the gravel, and Ernest, with a 

Wearied look, approached the window. 

*'Not late, is it^ my dear father?" he asked, adding, with all his 
Wonted courtesy, " Alick, I beg your pardon ; I went further than 
I thought, before I turned to come home. Letters! Oh, how I 
hate the sight of them I" and glancing at most of those he had 
received without even opening them, he thrust them into his 
pocket. 

Of one, however, he did break the seal, and after hastily running 
this eyes over its contents, an exclamation of surprise, and some- 
Wng very like an oath, escaped his lips. 

"What is the matter? No bad news, I trust, " asked his 
&ther, anxiously. 

" Grood enough for the old lunatic himself, ]^rha\)a," rnxsMfcx^d 
Ernest, '' but had rather for us. Had you atiy \^ea, «a ^"'^ >Bfc ^^^^^> 
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more directly addressing the Admiral, " that Lord Chanbope 
was going to be married ? " 

" Married — impossible I'* 

"I wish with all my heart that I could take your view of tbe 
case ; but on the contrary, I believe that every man, ?jt some period 
or other of his life, is absurd enough to perpetrate matrimony. My 
good uncle has done so at last. I always thought he would, so 
my chances in life are over ; " and he sighed gloomily. 

Alick looked up in surprise. " Surely, " he said to himself, 
" it cannot b© the loss of a coronet " (for hitherto, in right of his 
mother, Ernest had been heir presumptive to a barony,) " that 
calls forth such evidence of regret ; '* and fearing that therej must 
exist some deeper cause for Audaine's depression, he half resolved 
to question him on the subject when they should be alone. 

" But, my dear Ernest, " began the old man, who as yet conld 
not bring himself to believe in the reality of the blow that had 
fallen upon them, " do tell me from whom you have heard this 
news — I can hardly believe it — surely we must have heard of—" 

" If my uncle had married what is called a ' proper person, 
it is just possible that he might have condescended to prepare 
us for the calamity ; but as the blushing bride he has led to the 
hymenial altar is — but never mind — there'll be a son as sure as— 
I shall have to blow my brains out" — muttered he to himself. 
"But here's the paper, sir, with the announcement. It came 
enclosed to me. And now hadn't we better be thinking oi 
dinner — I believe it is seven o'clock. Heigh-ho ! ' ' and with another 
wearied sigh he left the room. 

It was the Admiral's habit to retire early to rest, and his departure 
was usually the signal for a more unreserved communion oi 
thoughts between Ernest and his friend, but on this occasion, to 
the latter's surprise and regret, there was constraint between theUJ, 
the while they sat musingly in their lounging chairs before the 
fire, gazing into its hot depths, and carefully avoiding the meetixic 
of each other's eyes. 
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Harley was the first to break the silence, saying in a low voice, 
" Your father seemed very uneasy this evening at your late return. " 

"Did he? dear old man! Alick, I greatly fear that his 
uneasiness about me is but just beginning. The truth is, that / 
I'm in such confounded difficulties ! " 

" Difficulties ! " repeated Alick, in alarm, " what difficulties ? " 

"Why, what could they be, except as r<^ids money, you 
foolish fellow ! And mine have been grinding on so long now ! 
renewing bills, and all that kind of business. Things you know 
about as much of as the man in the moon, and you may thank your 
stars that so it is. You can't guess what I've gone through — I 
couldn't tell you — I never did " — and this was true enough, for 
Ernest, with all his disregard of public opinion, had kept the 
friend, whose ignorance of the world he respected while he pitied 
it, utterly in the dark on the subject of his least excusable errors. 
Alick had, perhaps, a right to feel gratified by that reticence, 
viewing it as a tacit tribute to the religious principles of which he 
did not dare to seem ashamed. 

For a few minutes he pondered sadly over his friend's words, 
and then said — 

" Your father cannot di-eam of this, I'm sure, dear Earnest, and 
it does not seem as though you should, with him have any con- 
cealments. " 

" No concealments ! '* And what do you think would be the 
consequence of my confiding in him ? Why he'd starve himself 
to pay my debts; and that he sha'n't do — by — . " 

"Still he ought to know," persisted Alick; but Ernest inter- 
rupted him vehemently 

" I have had these cursed Jews, " he said, " at me for a year 
past. They only kept quiet by the belief that I should succeed to 
my uncle ; and now the old fool's married, of course they're rampant 
There should be a law against old men making asses of themselves. 
It's immoral — it's ob — " 

" Hush, " said Alick, quietly, " there's no use raging now it's 
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over, and besides, I think I've an idea — ^you don't know it, " lie 
added (and he could not help growing hot and red), " but I have 
plenty of money." 

" You ? Come now, Alick, look me in the face and repeat that 
same." 

" Yes, I can — for I have more money now than I can find uses 
for — money that Lord Ashington has given me for my wedding 
outfit. I can find no way of spending this five hunted pounds^ 
and if you will only take it — ^you, to whom I owe so much — you, 
who—" 

"Take it my dear fellow! Rob you of your little all! 
Why what a cur you must consider me I " 

" But it is not little — and if you won't have all, at least take 
some^ — enough to pay the largest and most pressing creditors. 
Surely you will not refuse me. " 

The reader can well understand how Ernest, comparing the 
thousands that he owed, with the paltry hundreds that seemed to 
his inexperienced friend so all-sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
the case, would have smiled had that friend been less ignorant 
and simple-minded than the slow-witted Alick ; but being what 
he was, tears instead of merriment glistened in the spendthrift's 
eyes. 

" My dear good , fellow, " he said, as he pressed his hand 
affectionately, how little you know of how much a man may, 
without great difficulty, contrive to owe ! Why, five times five 
hundred would not set me clear. 

Alick looked aghast, but Ernest wotdd not give him time to 
express his surprise. 

" I hardly know how it all began, " he said, musingly. " I 
think it was partly Harry Denhurst's fault, for he couldn't stand, 
no more could I, seeing that horrid fellow, Topham, hoarding up 
his money, and it was so joUy to make him fork out ! I almost 
wish, though, that I had never had anything to do with that set. 
No, I don't — it was such fun. " 

^^ The fan is over now, " Buggjesl^d Mkk, ^w^Vj, 
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" Yes, and exactly contrary to the ' baseless fabric * of a vision, 
has left a wreck behind. 

"But wouldn't Claverint); lend the money?" said Harley, 
•brightening up at the idea. 

" Clavering lend ! In the first place, if I were starving I would 
not ask kim ; and in the next — but this is said in confidence — I 
believe the Jew to be on the brink of worse than ruin ; and, if I 
mistake not, he will wake some morning and find himself infamous I 
Alick, that man's entire soul is in a balance at his bankers ! His very 
finger-ends itch for gold. The sound of its click is his best-beloved 
music, and the scent of a dirty five-pound note is more savory in 
his nostrils than the choicest perfumes of Araby the Blessed. And 
now, " he added with a laugh, " have I not proved most satis- 
factorily that the senses which led other men astray, are not even 
as his senses are ? " 

Alick was amused for a moment by his pleasantries, but they 
failed to turn him from his purpose — a purpose in which he was 
at last successful — namely, that of convincing Ernest that there 
was no kindness in concealment, and that the certainty of the 
worst was better for his indulgent and anxious parent than the 
suspense he had lately been enduring. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

HOW JEMMY GRAYTON SLEPT WITH BOTH EYES SHUT. 

I MUST request my readers to follow me again to Jemmy Grayton's 
suburban cottage, in which unobtrusive dwelling he will find our 
' old and diminutive reprobate acquaintance, Amelius Driver. It 
would appear from various changes noticeable in the conduct and 
habits of that young gentleman, that he had latterly become pro- 
fitably impressed with the necessity for some improvement both in 
his outer and inner man. As regarded the first, his eaily efforta 
at personal &dornoment had been crowned m^ w. \er^ ^^^'Cv^ 
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success ; for the cheap article in the shape of a very bright blue 
silk cravat which encircled his thintliroat, and the mock carbuncle 
that fastened the same, were far from adding to the already not 
over-distinguished appearance of Carry Driver's son. That 
deeply-repentant woman had seen with regrpt her own tast€ for 
meretricious finery inherited by her offspring, and had endeavored 
but in vain, to turn the lad's attention to other and more prudent 
modes for the investment of his limited capital. But Yussy, as 
is the case with many shabby-looking little fellows thought to make 
amends for personal deficiencies by smart clothes and shining 
jewels — a weakness which increased upon him rapidly, as the 
means of gratifying it came within his reach. 

But, it was not on his outward improvement alone that Mr. 
Amelius Driver had begun to lavish unwonted care and attention. 
He had become disagreeably aware of his many mental and 
educational shortcomings ; and when he contrasted them with the 
brilliant prospects held out to him by Thomson — ^he resolved to 
devote all his leisure hours to rendering himself more suited to 
the exalted station which he expected at some future day to fill* 

Education is not always to be had for nothing ; but the perse- 
vering searcher for it under difficulties will sometimes find ^ 
efforts crowned with some success. There are a few good people i^ 
the world who take delight in teaching the young idea how to sboot* 
and not a few whose vanity is gratified by showing tyros their o^^^ 
super ior erudition. Of these two classes, the one that AmeU^^ 
fortunately lighted on, belonged to the first; for Mr. Grayton, o^* 
of pure friendship as it seemed to the boy's weak mother, Ix^^ 
volunteered to become his " guide, philosopher, and friend." 

The distance from London — a good half-hour by rail — mig^ 
have appeared to Yussy an almost insurmountable objection ^ 
the plan proposed by Grayton (namely, that the lad should coT^c^ 
to him ilirce times a week for lessons), had not the excellent a^^^ 
liberal rate-collector offered, from his own pocket, to defray ti^ 
third-class fare expense attendant on the journeys to and fro. 

'^ I don't think anything of t\\c mowe^^xxv^ ^^jax" ^^\d G^tayt'^^ 
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to bis wife, who, kind-hearted as she was, had ventured on a mild 
remonstrance. " He that giveth to the poor, you know, Icndeth 
to the Lord." 

" Yes ; that is very true ; but still there is the child, to think 
of — and your long illness, James. Why, only for the doctor's 
kindness we should be in dreadful trouble now. That bill for 
twenty pounds that we still owe to Dr. Collins is often a sore drag 
upon me. And, though I'm very sorry for Mrs. Driver and her 
sister, we should be just before we're generous." 

" All right, my little woman," broke in Gray ton, cheerfully. 
" You needn't be afraid of my extravagance ; and I am not the 
man that would forget the child, or you, my dear, or even the 
bills we've got to pay, although they're not a pleasant subject to 
remember." 

She was a very unsuspecting little woman, or she would have 
guessed that there existed some other cause (beside his pity for 
the mother) which worked such charity in Grayton's breast to- 
wards the graceless son. She knew her husband to be warm of 
heart, and had never since her marriage found him deficient in 
the wish to give, according to his means, to those who are in want. 
He was a man, too, whose rectitude of conduct, and whose 
honesty were above all praise ; and so she trusted him, and bore, 
asbestshemight, the constant presence of that unpleasant^looking 
object in the trim, cheerful kitchen of her humble dwelling. The 
boy is seated at the small deal table now, with a much-thumbed, 
dirty copy-book spread out before him, on which Yussy, with his 
shaggy head bent low upon the page, is tracing dowly, and with 
laboring fingers, some great round O's the joinings of whose 
rebellious circles appears a task impossible to accomplish. 

Gray ton, whose health is scarcely yet restored, for he has been 
a terrible sufferer from lumbago, is stretched out, newspaper in 
hand, on an old-fashioned high-backed chair; his attention every 
iiow and then being turned towards the youthful scribe, whose 
long, unhealthy-looking fingers, on which a plenteous crop of 

11* ^ 
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warts is floarisliiDg, are Btroggling manfully witli the intricacies 
of caligraphy. 

" Hold your pen straight, there's a good lad," said Mr. Gray- 
ton, for at least the thousandth time since those inauspicious 
lessons had b^un. " Hold your pen straight, and lean on the 
down strokes. Why, man, you'll never make a writer if you go 
on in this way ;" and snatching the pen from his pupil's hand, the 
Eate Collector set himself to the far more easy task of demon- 
strating by example, that the letter should be turned up at the 
bottom in a graceful curve, and end in a neat flourish at the top. 

"Oh my! how tiresome it is," said Yussy, with a sonorous 
sigh, as his instructor showed him what the letter ought to look 
like. " It's precious tiresome, this is. I say — couldn't one learn 
of fellows that put advertisements in the papers, and say they'll 
make you write in half-a-4ozen lessons ? " 

" Well, you could, but then I can't help thinking they don't 
learn you thoroughly ; and besides — " 

" Law, Yussy I" put in Ellen, jealous for her husband, " law, 
Yussy ! you are not a-going to say you think that anyone could 
learn you better that my James ? Why, you are getting on. A 
week ago you couldn't write your name ; and now here it is — 
Amelius Driver — just as pat as any think." 

The lad looked up, encouraged, in the woman's kindly face. 
He was not used to praise f for at his home in that dull alley where 
he lived, his mother, with her face of constant gloom, seemed ever 
standing between him and hopeful thoughts. She was an unwit- 
ting kill-joy, nor did she guess how much her pensive face, added 
to her boy's dislike to home, had fostered and confirmed his evil 
habits ; but Ellen guessed the truth, and knowing what a Ught a 
woman's pleasant smile sends gleaming o'er a darkening hearth, 
she tried her favorite remedy's effect upon the widow's son, and 
found it, answer. 

" I want to write," said Yussy, "but I hate these pens. I like 
a quill ; this makes my fingers ache." 



/ 
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^* Ellen, my dear,'* said Qrayton, looking np from the Penny 
Paper though tfully, " you're going out, you said. Suppose you 
buy some pens, they're always useful. Here's a shilling, and the 
rest m lollipops for Nelly." 

^' My gracious, James ! Sure what a man you are I Why it 
was only yesterday that you spent a shilling on the little poppet, 
and now it's to he done again. Well, well I it isn't my fault ii 
yoTi spoil her;" and Mrs. Grayton, with a look of maternal satis- 
fkotion in her comely face, hetook herself upstairs to make her 
daxling ready for the walk. 

^0 sooner did Amelius find himself alone with his instructor, 
tlian he began again to fidget on his chair, and look as though he 
w-ere dissatisfied with the materials on which he had to work. 

*' Well, what's the matter now, boy ?" demanded Grayton, rather 
peevishly, for he was growing sleepy by the warm, bright firelight, 
and Yussy's wrigglings disturbed him not a little. 

" I want some other paper now," replied the boy. " I promised 
a friend of mine to send him my direction, and if you'd write it 
for me I could take it with me when I go." 

Grayton, who was really good-natured, and was, moreover, easily 
aroused when business, however trifling, was in question, set him- 
self to work at once to find the articles demanded by his pupil. 

"We don't do much of letter-writing here," he said, " and all 
tbe stationery's locked up inside the desk. But here's the key 
among my watch-keys, and you can look yourself. The writing 
paper's in the upper part. That's it, and now lock up again my 
%. That's right ; and put the watch down on the table. Lord, 
Lord, how sleepy this hot fire makes me." 

And having so said, the worthy rate-collector laid himself back 
iQ his chair, and before a minute had elapsed, was snoring loudly. 
Meanwhile, the ponderous silver watch, with its huge seal and 
brazen key, was lying near the desk, in which, as Yussy knew 
well, his teacher kept his secret and most valued papers. The 
dwarf's keen eyes were fixed upon it wistfully, and anon they 
turned with eagerness to watch the breatViing o^ \\v^ ^mxs^^ym^ 
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man, who mip;lit at any instant rouse himself, and gness why h 
stood there in trembling silence ; for it was true that every limb 
and fibre of the agitated lad had, since those last few minutes, 
vibrated like an aspen leaf; and had the mistress of the bouse 
chanced to return at that strange juncture, the chances would have 
been greatly in favor of her running at once to Dr. Collins, and ask- 
ing his advice concerning the sudden malady with which her guest 
had been assailed. It was not the first time by many an one that the 
chance of being alone (so to speak) with that old, dark, mahogany 
writing-desk had seemed, indeed, a "golden opportunity" to the 
deeply-scheming dwarf; and now — and after many a day of wait- 
ing and disappointment — his most sanguine expectations were 
almost fufilledl True, he was not alone, for close beside the 
object of his enwrapt attention slept its unsuspecting owner, whilst, 
ere he could have time to execute the project he had formed, the 
mistress of the house might make her re-appearance, and frustrate 
by her unwelcome presence the long-cherished object of his lit^- 
Still, notwithstanding these alarming hindrances to success ? 
Amelius did not hesitate as to his plan of operations. 

"Nothing venture, nothing have," he murmured Jbo himsel*j 
and then, with a rapid recollection of how few had hitherto be^* 
his opportunities, and how little probable it was that any futu:*"^ 
occasion more propitious than the present would be accorded "to 
him, he prepared to tempt his fate at once. 

Happily for his chances of success, the high-backed chair o" 
which Mr. Grayton was soundly sleeping was so placed that tlr^e 
shoulders of its occupant, and not his face, were turned towar<is 
the scene of operation. That his slumbers, too, were little lik^*5 
to be disturbed by any trifling noise was evident from the \o^^^ 
and regular respirations which came at intervals from that pU*-^ 
of calm repose. Very reassuring were those tokens of unconscio*^^ 
ness to the unscrupulous Yussy, as he laid his fingers stealthily ^° 
the chain and seals, which, thanks to the tenderness with wbi-^** 
he handled them, gave forth no betraying bouud. His next ta*^ 
— HDd h was one of considevuUtt dvQi<iuUY — was to insert the ^^^ 
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o its plaoe and turn it noiselessly. He was not new to tricks 
this description, for, in anticipation of the present crisis, he 
d practised (under an able master) the useful art of " finf»ering** 
ccterously, and his sleight-of-hand did him good service now. 
In seeking out the especial paper for which ho ran this terrible 
sk, Amelius neither anticipated nor did he meet with difficulty. 
e had often been a witness to the spreading out upon the table 
■ the contents of Jemmy Grayton's desk, for the latter, in his 
tpacity of rate-collector had, like other official characters, his 
jcounts to keep in order. And thus it happened, that the out- 
ard aspect of one carefully sealed-up document was familiar to 
lat skilful depredator. 

A minute only had elapsed since the bad boy commenced his 
reachcrous work, and already his thin fingers were diving among 
he littering papers, the time-worn letters, packets of tied-up rc- 
eipts, and other "rubbish," as the searcher deemed them. With 
k muttered curse Amelius thrust aside the impediments in his way, 
nd at last, to his unbounded joy, the sight of three large black 
eals was the reward of his exertions. He took the packet on 
?hich these seals were impressed hastily from its hiding-place, 
nd thrust it beneath his shirt-front with a hand that slightly 
iook, so great was his excitement. The crowning deed was scarcely 
ttite achieved, however, when a shadow fell across the floor, and 
ussy, guessing rightly that it heralded the return of Mrs. Gray- 
>n, pushed the scattered papers hurriedly into the desk, and 
eking it with a celerity which was a marvel in itself, he flung 
imself upon his seat, one second only before the opening door 
stve entrance to the mother and her child. 

** What, sleeping, James I" exclaimed the cheerful woman, whaso 
fight red cheeks were shining with good humor and the effects 
f* the brisk, frosty air without. " Hei-c, ITclly, wake your father 
p, my child ; and Master Yussy, help to clear the table, for we 
mst get our dinners, and may be, you will take your own along 
ith us to-day." 

But Amelius waa in too great a Iiuit^ to e»Qi^Yi ^Torai 'Cofe^RJsws^ 
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of his delinquency to accept this hospitahle offer. He knew that 
his checks were deadly pule, and that the hands he hid beneath 
the table were still trembling violently; so, making, with the best 
face he could a plausible excuse, the wretched tool of others and 
his own selfish passions crept from his benefactor's house with 
shaking limbs, but a triumphant heart. 

For, on his breast, he nothing doubted, lay the talisman of his 
fortunes, and what was, perhaps, well nigh as precious to the 
heart, the instrument of venge«ice on the pair who, since his 
earliest in^Euicy, had thwarted and oppressed him. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

MB. GRATTON RECEIVES A BLOW*, 

Although Jemmy Grayton had often been an ailing man he felt 
no mi^iving concerning his own probably very limited length of 
days ; nor did his habitual maladies cause any great amount of 
anxiety in the breast of his busy wife. She had long acted the 
part of nurse towards one who, from the mere fact of his being so 
much her senior, she had made up her mind from the first, was 
to be by her, tended, comforted, and almost protected. Ellen had 
never felt for a moment wearied by the sleepless, watchful nights 
which, when Mr. Grayton was laid up with " rhcumatiz," she 
was obliged to pass by his bedside ; but then, as she was wont to 
say, ^* Jiimcs was one of a thousand, and never from yearns end to 
year's end did he say one word to her that was louder than 
another." 

On the morning after the depredation had been perpetrated by 
Amelius Driver, the self-elected tutor of that unpromising young 
gentleman awoke from a refreshing sleep, and told his wife he had 
not felt so well for years. 

" I feel as lissom," he remarked, " as I did at twenty. I could 
JoUeot ibe rates to-day myself, m^ deax, ^xid uo occasion to give 
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money to a deputy. What's the weather like to-day, Ellen ? The 
east wind's gone, I'm sure; I feel that in my bones." 

"Gone, aye, that it is, father," answered Ellen; "a morning 
like the spring ; and there's a robin singing on the upper goose- 
berry bush, and Nelly holding out the crumbs to him — the 
darling I" 

How Grayton did enjoy his breakfast on that spring-like morn- 
ing, with the robin peering in upon them from the window-sill, 
and little Nelly's rosy mouth making sweet chirrups to the saucy 
bird, who nodded his bright head, and seemed to do his best to 
answer her. 

"I should think a walk would do you good to-day, father," 
snggested Ellen, "and you can take Nelly out in the sun, and let 
ber toddle just a little bit — the precious !" 

" All right," said Grayton, cheerfully ; " and afterwards I'll go 
\ about that long arrears of Mrs. Mason's. I mightn't feel so well 
another time to do it." 

"No ; nor the day to suit so well," added his wife. " So now, 
my pet, let's go and put its bonnet on, and it shall walk with 
father round the garden, and see the pretty dickybirds, and neigh- 
bor Coley's itty-itty bow-wow." 

And so the mother went out with her child, talking to it in 
fcolish infant language, suited to its tender years. She watched 
the father and his child along the garden-walk with something of 
» woman's pride in both, for Grayton was still, when not distres- 
sed by illness, what illlen called " quite a fine figure of a man ;" 
find then his dress was always neat and clean, so that people had 
been known to fall into mistakes, and take the rate-collector for a 
gentlemen. She watched them from the parlor-window as little 
Nelly's tiny steps went pattering on the narrow gravel walk, the 
^bile her hand was held so tightly in that broad, strong palm, that 
tile child almost felt inclined to say it gave her pain. 

It was strange — but in after-duys, and when quickly-succeeding 
•^ttcumstances tended to impress that winter's walk upon her memory 
"-it was strange how every small detail coimc»\ftA. V\>i5ti^3a3aX» xasst^ 
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ing's exercise returned to Ellen Grayton's mind. They had been 
half-an-hour in that humble garden, walking betwixt the leaflesfi 
gooseberry-bushes, and viewing with interest, doubtless, the droop- 
ing, frost-bitten cabbage-plants, when Ellen, seeing a tired lo(A 
upon her little darling's face, and noticing that she dragged agains? 
the hand that held her own, beckoned to Grayton to bring tib 
child in doors. 

"Why, sure," said Jemmy, as he handed Nelly to her mothe 
" sure you can't be thinking that the little lassie's tired. But it' 
such a fine warm day, that I must take advantage of it to g 
about my business. Fetch me the keys, my dear, for I must loo 
up all the papers, and have it all ship-shape before Inspectioi 
day." 

He was so hearty in his speech, and looked so fresh and vigo 
ous, that Ellen almost fancied that he had grown young agaii 
and with that thought her spirits rose, and as she went to do I 
bidding, she sung up the narrow stairs a snatch of song that can 
from her heart's gladness. 

He took the keys, and sitting down before the desk prepaK 
to make up his accounts. Ellen was busied in her housdio 
duties, and took no heed of the good man, whose head — now thick 
sprinkled with gray hairs — was bent over his scattered paper 
She went to and fro with a light spirit on which no shadow of 
coming event had power to throw its gloom, whilst ever and an( 
she stole upstairs to look at Nelly sleeping, and draw the carta 
with a careful hand to shield her darling from the oold. 

It was on returning from one of these maternal expeditions th 
she heard her name called out (in a sharp high tone, very diflfe 
ent from his usual mild accosting) by her husband. 

^ ^ Coming, dear ; coming in one moment ! ' ' called out Ellen. Ar 
then it was — " Oh, dear, we shall awake the child;" but still si 
hurried down, and in a moment more she stood by Grayton's sia 

She looked with wonder at his altered face, at the wild look tbJ 
glared from his wide-open eyes, and at the leaden hue that lia 
usurped the place of his fresh inorning color. 
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" Why, Grayton, deal*," she said, " why, father ! What on 
earth's the matter?" 

** Matter ! " he cried, " matter enough to drive me mad : matter 
3nough to hang — no, no, not that, but still a frightful loss, my 
dear — a frightful loss indeed 1" The latter words were said 
something more gently, for he looked up in Ellen's frightened eyes, 
and feared just then to try her further. 

She drew a lengthened breath — it might be of relief —for his 
last words were almost re-assuring. And then, taking a wooden 
chair that stood against the wall, she placed it close beside him, 
and sitting down, b^an her questioning. 

" What's lost, my dear ? " she asked ; " sure not the paper that 
you was speaking of this morning? not what was wanted about 
Mrs. Mason, surely ?" , 

"Mrs. Mason! Pshaw I What's Mrs. Mason, I should liktj 
to know, when — oh, my dear I " he added, feelingly, for his 
momentary irritation gave way at once at sight of her grieved face, 
" oh, my dear, this is a dreadful business, for I have lost that 
which — ah, me ! I cannot say to you what shame and misery this 
may bring upon us; shame — black and lasting upon me — and 
misery — aye, and utter poverty upon you and Nelly 1 " 

Ellen was not a woman of many words ; it may be said, too, that 
her ideas were scant in quantity, and not remarkable for their 
originality. Hers also was not a cultivated mind ; and her edu- 
cation, beyond the humblest learning taught in a village school, 
was nothing. But Mrs. Grayton was endowed in no inconsiderable 
degree with the rare gift of conmion-sense, a quality which is 
frequently much more useful in the emergencies of life than what 
are called the *^ higher gifts of genius and of talent.'* She was 
mentally brave, too, far braver than her husband ; for where he 
would wait and temporize, till the time for profitable action had 
passed away, she would go stoutly forth to meet the danger, and 
would often, by opposing, end it. 

She followed on this occasion the dictates of her own calm, quiet 
sense, by deciding that Grayton must be at once induced to confide 
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the secret, whatever it might be, to (me who was at once his guide, 
his consoler, and the chiet prop of his declining years. 

She did not startle him by her first leading qaestion, but said 
with simple earnestness — 

"What was the paper like, my dear? You may have over- 
looked it, as I have done a score o' times with thii^ I couldn't 
lay my hands on. Let's have another look, James, dear ," and as 
she spoke she laid her hand upon the scattered papers near her. 

He pushed it softly back from off the table, and leaning back 
despondingly, said in a low husky voice — 

" There isn't any use in looking, Ellen. The packet that I 
have kept for years within that desk is gone to-day, and I'm a 
ruined man — Grod help me 1 " 

" What was it like to look at ! " Ellen asked. 

" Like ? Why that can matter very little now ; however, it hag 
ce.i8cd to bo a secret. It was a small thin packet, sealed with 
black. 

" Had it three seals upon it ? " 

" It had — what then ? " he eagerly inquired, while looking up 
for some good token in her placid eyes. 

" Only that scarce a week ago I saw it in the desk there ; and, 
James, who could have touched it since ? We've never been away, 
you know, we two at once. And then, the keys ; why don't they 
always hang up with the watch, at night upon the tester ? No, 
Grayton, take my word it's there. Law, dear, who would think 
to find a thing at once in all that clutter ? It's foolishness to 
think it wouldn't get mislaid." 

Grayton still leant back upon his high-backed chair, and the 
fixed gloom upon his countenance deepened beneath her hopeful 
words. 

" You may look, of course, my dear," he said, " but it is only 
waste of time." 

Glad of the permission, Ellen commenced a rigorous search 
amongst the various documents that lay strewed, not only on the 
tuble, but on the sanded ftooi, N^Yiet^ V!ii«^ \\aji iiaSissQ.^\ttva^<ita.Y- 
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ton's hurried, nervoas inyestigation. Jemmy looked on in silence. 
He was supported by none of that sanguine hope which encouraged 
his cheerful-tempered wife, to turn over every scrap of scattered 
paper ; for he had been at least as careful as poor Ellen in his 
investigations, and knew how useless was the task she had imposed 
upon herself. 

It was over at last, that vain and profitless research ; and Mrs. 
Grayton^ with a hot, flushed faoo and trembling hands rested from 
her labor, and took to serious conjecturiDg. 

"Well, my dear ? " said Jemmy meaningly, after a lengthened 
pause, which rather tired his patience. 

" Well, James," responded Ellen thoughtfully. " You'll think 
it odd, I know, and maybe call me foolish ; but I've got a thought 
—a thought that's come into my head within these ten minutes, 
and that is — ^now, don't you go and cry it down without consider- 

' " I won't, my dear ; I won't. Two heads are often better than 
! a man's alone, so, now for your idea — not that I hope much from 
itr-not I ; for I'm a ruined man, my dear — a wretched ruined 
inan." 

Ellen took no notice of these reiterated exclamations, so en- 
grossed was she by the new surmises with which her brain was 
laboring. At last, however, and precisely at the moment when 
ber husband was opening his mouth again to sue for an explana- 
tion, the result of his wife's cogitations became apparent. 

" James," she began — and there was something almost depre- 
cating in her tone — " James, you have sometimes blamed me, dear 
because I couldn't cotton to that boy you have encouraged here. 
To Carry Driver's son, I mean. Well ! I was wrong, perhaps, 
but, still, I couldn't help it , for, to my mind, there's something 
impish in the lad. I wouldn't trust him James. I wouldn't let 
him be alone with anything I valued. I wouldn't — no, I wouldn't 
let him kiss our Nelly for a thousand pounds I " 

She had arrived at the climax now, for the expression of bor 
Katipathj^ could DO further go, and the wlulc tTnal Ot«t^^»Q»^\':^^^^ 
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her husband at this crisis, urging him by all bis love fof hex 
for his child, to reveal the whole amount of wbat he feared n 
chance to him. 

" A burden shared, my dear," she said, " is something sp 
You surely wouldn't think now, father," she continued, mi 
use of the appellation most in favor with the suflferer, "you s 
wouldn't think that / could have a secret, or a care, and k( 
from you. Why, James, suppose I meant it, sxire I couldn 
it, for it would come out in spite of me, I_know." 

" But, Ellen, supposing that long years ago," — s!:e listened 
her heart upon her lips, for she perceived her words had i 
him. " Supposing that long years ago, before I ever knew 
dear, I had got into some trouble, some scrape, a boyish 
perhaps, but still a fault that — "and his tones grew still 
serious — ^' had weighed upon my life as chains upon a cod 
limbs, and blighted all my days." 

" Not all, poor boy I" said Ellen, tenderly, and utterly forg< 
in his weakness that more than half-a-century had passed 
that time-worn head. " Not all, poor boy I we have had 
sunny days since we have lived together and, please God, 
are still some more in store for us. And, James, dear," she a 
rather 6h;fly, " you must not think I preach to you, I who 
unworthy ; but if you would lift up your thoughts to Hcavei 
say a prayer, dear — just a few words to ask our God to cc 
you — ^you would feel much betlfer. And after that to op-' 
your heart to me would be as nothing." 

He was still silent, but she saw his face was working 
suppressed emotion.- 

" Poor dear ! " she whispered, as she passed her hand acn 
rugged brow. " Poor dear ! what can I say to comfort 
Oh, that 1 had words to make you understand how full is 
forgiveness to the penitent. Is there not happiness in the the 
my dear, that the Almighty sees not as men see, but that kn 
how much we have been tempted, He is ever ready to forg 
tdl our sins ?*" 
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She was not an eloquent disconrser^ that eimplc-Learted, loving 
woman, and she would have been no wise discusser of the points 
of faith ; nevertheless, guided by the unerring instinct of a loving 
heart-, she spoke out to the purpose ; and Grayton, who would in 
all probability have been deaf to the arguments of a licensed 
preacher, yielded to her tender prayers, and made what is called, 
m most emphatic language, a clean breast of it. 

He told his history to her from his earliest days : How he had 
heen a wretched 'prentice boy starving on the scant food they gavehim 
and how, when urged on by the sight of generous fare, and of good 
things that stir in every way a boyish appetite , he had,in one most 
hated day, yielded himself to a great temptation, and become that 
shameless thing— a thief. 

"From that time, Ellen, though perhaps you won't believe it," 
said he, humbly, "but from that time my life became a curse to 
me." 

" Hush, dear, it couldn't have been so, or you couldn't ever have 
keen the good, kind husband that I've known you." 

" It was you that saved me, Ellen, for, five years ago — and that's 
the time that we've been married, dear — I was as poor a wretched 
creature ever dared not call his soul his own. I used to go 
about quite moping like. I wasn't altogether bad, but I seemed 
like what the Scriptures tell us is being given over to a reprobate 
^d. I was not quite lost, but I was near upon it when you took 
^e by the hand and saved me !" 

And so he told her everything. He did not hide from her one 
Single act of sin or cowardice, and verily, when all was said, the 
^^n found, in the consolation of that entire confidence, an exceeding 
great reward. 

But for the poor trusting wife — for her whose pride had lain in 
Gi'ayton's rectitude — there was much inward shame and sorrow. 

To him she had looked up as to an example of all that a good 
friend and neighbor should be, and the treasure of his good name 
^aa one that his children's children — so she hoped — mi^ht live to 
honor. It was do light and trifling matter , \\\ei\, \jci ^<^ ^xx^s^srvas^ 
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wife, to hear that Grayton's days had been darkened by the shadowa 
of his former guilt, and that even now, in the autumn of his life 
he trembled at the thought that another, and that one almost ai 
enemy, was a sharer in his guilty secret. 

She did not breathe a word of all this grief to Grayton, but onlj 
when he ceased to speak, touched on the excuses that could be mad 
for him, and on the extenuating circumstances of his youth an 
his privations. " But, James," the truthful Woman urged, whc 
the question of her husband's youthful errors gave place after awbi 
to a still more serious discussion on the subject of the missii 
paper — "James, what you say about that lawyer's — Mr. Cawthonw 
doings, makes him look very black. He must have wanted to g 
money, surely, from the old Lord that drove the bargain." 
" Of course he did — a child might see his game." 
" And he was taken suddenly away, you say, before he'd liv 
out half his days ? Ah, well ! such things are never known to pp 
per. And so you got the paper, and Mr. Thomson know'd of it 
" He did — bad luck to him. He knew I got it, and he's be 
hankering after it ever since that day. But, for all his threateninj 
I wouldn't give it up — no, no, I wouldn't give it up." 

" But it was Yussy's, dear, not yours — or in was Mrs. Drivei 
Oh, deary me I to think that poor lost woman — no, not k 
thank God ! But just to think that Carry might be — wh 
James ? What could the poor thing be called the day she j 
her rights?" 

" Nothing much better than she is, my dear. She'd just be M 
Harley, and a great lady, as the world would think her." 
" And the boy ?" 

" Would be an Earl — a fine, rich, noble earl, with lands 
castles, and a vote to rule the country. That's what he'd^ be 
detir, and then he'd be a nobleman at once — and grand and goo 
too to look at, with a character for every virtue, and all the la 
kneeling at his feet." 

Ellen was in anything but a cheerful frame of mind; for 
husband's troubles, pa8t,pTC8eiit,aa^\ft<iom^,<iY^^'i!^^^V^^^8*s^ 
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bnt, notwithstanding these antagonistic circumstances, a sense of 
tbe hdicrons overpowered her, and she could not restrain a laugh 
at the idea of Amelius Driver in the position described with such 
curt acrimony by her husband. 

"To think of Yussy in fine clothes, and living with grand peo- 
ple! To think of such an ugly dwarf as that — " but here Mrs. 
Grayton checked herself, for she justly thought it was unchristian- 
liketo make contemptuous mention of the lad's personal deficiencies. 
The consideration, however, of Grayton's quondami^xipiVs disquali- 
fications for a high estate led her thoughts back to the recent 
depredation which, in her opinion, he had certainly committed. 

" It was he as did it, Grayton, and of that I'm just as sure as 
that I sit here this day." 

" But what reason have you for thinking so, my dear ? What 
in the name of wonder has put such a foolish thought into your 
head, when you must know as well as I do that the desk has never 
been away from us, and that the keys — " 

" Has always been upon your watch-chain, James — I know that 
well. But yesterday, when I was out with little Nell — think well 
about it, dear — what was you doing all the while ? and where," 
abe added, impressively, "where had you put the keys ?" 

It was a suggestive question for the self-conceited man, who well 
remembered the luxurious slumber in which he had indulged, 
while the cunning lad sat by him at his lesson ; but like many 
another bolder culprit, Grayton found it easier to confess an error 
tban a weakness, and for a moment he hesitated to avow that, by 
bis own yielding to temptation, he had delivered himself bound 
into the hands of the enemy. 

EUen saw the truth at once, and spared him further trouble by 
Baying abruptly, — 

**You went to sleep, my dear. I know you did. It was very 
natural. And Yussy, the ungrateful boy ; but, ah ! that was 
quite natural too — ^he took the keys, and found what was his own I 
I see it all hefofeine now as phi n as plain can \>e . \ ^^^ "Csi^ ^'KJiaRKs 
whj bo looked ao pale, and treuibled so, a\t\iO\i:^ 1 ^^^^^'^'^^*^'^^ 
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heed of him just then; and—. Well, Gray ton, dear— it's may 
be for the best, only, of course, there's something more to do, for 
Yussy didn't do this thing of his own head," she added, shrewdly; 
and Mr. Thomson, maybe, will be coming here — or p'r'aps the 
lawyers, who can say ?" 

" The lawyers — curse them," shouted Grajrton ; but Ellen laid 
her hand upon his lips. " My dear — I didn't mean it," he con- 
tinued, meekly, " only, you see this worry and the pain have shaken 
mc a bit. Yes ; I can see it all I It's Yussy has the paper, and 
f}\\ that's left for me is to have it all out with him. We mustn't 
lose a moment, dear. No ; not a single moment, but away at once 
to town, and fetch the little rascal here." 

" But who away, dear, James ? Sure you're not fit to go, a-shak- 
ing that way." 

" Me go, my precious I I shall never go again. My days, aye, 
perhaps my very hours, are numbered, Ellen, and I have heavy 
work to do before I go." 

She turned quite cold and livid as he spoke. So white indeed 
she was, that Grayton, looking in her face, feared he had said too 
much. 

He drew her forehead down towards his lips, and whispered, as 
he kissed her, — 

" Ellen — my faithful wife — my poor, dear woman — this is a 
sore, sore trial ; but, as you have said to me a score of times, God , 
knoweth what is best for us-, and we must take the evil with the 
good." 

She was crying now — crying very bitterly, but still the t«tff8 
relieved her, and she sobbed out bravely, " I know it, Jame«. *■ 
know it's very good for us to suffer j and yet — it's eaay styi*^ 
when the time's far off; but when it really comes ! But dofif » 
she whispered in a calmer voice, for Hope had flashed acrosj^ ^-^^ 
darkened mind one of its own electric lights — " but dear, I caii "'^^ 
see why you should be so timersome. You've been as sick as ' ^^^ 
a score of times, and wevei \o&\, ^-ovxt \\<si^\\.\ifeibre " 

'•Didn't I," responded 3^mm^,^^\sxA'^/'-^^'Vl^sss^^^^^ 
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that is all. Bat, Ellen, be that as it may, I must make up my 
ast accounts before the sun goes down. I luust see Carry Driver, 
precious, and her son; I must see justice done at last, and try to 
make my peace with Heaven." 

She had ceased to remonstrate with him, indeed, she could but 
feel that what he had to do had best be undertaken (juickly. 

"My dear," he continued, after a pause, durinp;: which Ellen, 
"whose very sense had grown painfully acute, noticed that his res- 
piration had grown more difficult, and his speech less clear. " Ellen.: 
my love, you must take a journey for me to-day. Nay, not a Ions 
one. Only to London— only to Short's Gardens, and bring those 
two together back with you." 

"Me take a journey, Grayton !" she exclaimed. " Me leave 
you in the state you're in ! Oh, on ; you couldn't think it," and 
with an imploring gesture, she raised his hand and pressed it to 
her lips. He could not but be touched by her great care and 
never-ceasing tenderness ; but never heading her objections, he 
gave her his directions for the journey. 

" You will take the earliest train," he said, " and not delay a 
moment. Don't try to walk, you'd never find your road ; besides, 
the time's too precious. You must take a cab and drive to No. 8, 
Short's Gardens, — don't forget-^and say to Mrs. Driver that I'm 
a dying man and want to see her." 

She dried her eyes and never said another word, but took the 
child and gave it to a neighbor's care, — a neighbor whom she 
trusted, and who promised to look in from time to time on James, 
and see he lacked for nothing. 

The journey was a very short one, yet it seemed long to Ellen; 
for, all the while, although she told herself her fears were vain, an 
inward voice that would not be gainsaid kept ever murmuring in 
ner husband's words, " His days are numbered." 

She arrived at Short's Gardens at last ! but only to find that 
naif, at least, of the sick man's mission must be unfulfilled, for 
Mrs. Driver, so the neighbors told her, bad " ^ow^ «vsA» Va ^\iSk." 
^^ ^assy's toilet waa not yet completed. 
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CHAPTER XXXrV. 

YUSST STUDIES FASniC.^ri TO ADORN HIS BODY. 

Master Driver had left his bed unusually early on the moniing 
of Mrs. Grayton*8 visit. It was the custom of that young gentl^ 
man to linger long between the sheets and blankets, and waiting 
till the fire bumed up, and the hot buttered toast was ready for 
him, to while n)any the passing hour with golden dreams of a most 
gorgeous future. But on this occasion Yussy and his mucli 
enduring parent had had, what the former irreverently called a 
" rumpus." The word was scarcely an appropriate one, for Mrs. 
Driver almost immediately after the commencement of the combat 
had drawn ofif her forces in a manner more pusillanimous than 
dignified. Yussy remained, therefore, master of the field, for tis 
mother, in furtherance of a project of her own, and moved thereto 
by some vaunting, but not altogether comprehensible expre^ions 
to which Yussy had in the heat of discussion given utterance, 
had left her home betimes, and betaken herself for a very doubtful 
kind of consolation to Mr. Andrew Thomson, at his residence in 
James Street. 

Yussy's hands were full of business, when the c^b, conveying 
sorrowing Mrs. Grayton stopped at the humble door. He was 
standing before a broken mirror which hung against the wall- 
standing in his short corduroy trousers, and with his straight, 
long hair brushed up with care from his low forehead. Upon the 
bed, and close beside him, was a new suit j a blue frock coat— a 
dandy primrose waiscoat, and the rest in showy chocolato-brown. 
Very tenderly, and with eyes of conscious pride did Master 
Driver look upon his new possessions. How long it was since he 
had first coveted a dress like that 1 

So absorbed was Mr. Driver in the contemplation of his own 
person, that Ellen had knocked twice at the door before he be- 
came aware of her near neighborhood, and then he answered in 
that peculiax voice, half boyB,\itsXi m^^jil^.^VYiV \&xsat, strictly 
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speaking, musical, that ^vboever knocked bad better not be making 
sucb a jolly row, for he was busy. 

" But, Yussy," remonstrated Ellen, venturing to open the door 
just a quarter of an inch that he might hear her voice the better, *'I 
have come on urgent business — business from Mr. Gray ton. He's 
very ill to-day, and hopes you'll come at once to see him. 

" He be hanged," responded Amelius, who was engaged in 
fastening round his throat a narrow neckcloth, black with scarlet 
stripes. 

" No don't say that; he's very ill, and thinks he's going to die. 
He wants to see your mother too, but the people down below say 
she is not at home." 

" No more she is ; gone out upon a spree. I say," continued 
Yussy, opening the door just wide enough to show his ugly face — 
" I say, what's up down there ?" And he pointed over his 
shoulder, with an idea probably that he thereby indicated the 
direction of Grayton's cottage. 

There was little time for explanation or for discussion on the 
events which had occurred in the small surburban dwelling, for 
every minute was precious to Ellen Grayton, and therefore, ns the 
only way of inducing Yusy to obey her husband's behests, she 
decided rather too hastily, perhaps, on divulging what had occur- 
red, and the more than suspicions that both she and Grayton 
entertained that he, Yussy, was not guiltless in the matter. 

" You see I wasn't told to say it to you, Yussy," she began, 
" but only, do you know, I'm sure there's some excuse. You 
couldn't see your mother wronged, and so you took the marriage 
lines to give to her." 

" Who told you that I took any think?" asked Yussy, who had 
grown red and pale alternately. " And if I did, it was own, and 
I'd a right to it. And don't you think it was for her, because it 
warn't. Why, 1 know all about it, now. T know she sold me — 
so she did — for money that she spent, and kept me out of all my 
rights. Ugh ! There's a pretty mother for you." 

EJIen, who bad. very high and propei vdeos o^ \!!aax«^^^\iRfc^si5^ 
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to the parental character, was shocked at Yussy's tone, and showed 
her displeasure to him plainly. 

" Yussy, this is not right," she said; " and you can never know 
what drove your mother to that course. It is not for us to judge," 
she said more gently, and recollecting doubtless that it was by 
persuasion rather than by anger that Master Yussy was most 
likely to be influenced — " and she must be very sorry now, f& 
Grayton is, I'm sure. Not that he wronged you, don't you 
think it, for he was only waiting till you was wiser like, and older 
to — to — to tell you all he'd done." 

" Oh ! I dare say ; that's a likely story," said Yussy, with a 
sneer, " but howsomever, if he's likely to speak up I'll come along 
with you. Just you wait outside a bit, while I rig up." And 
so saying Amelius closed the door, and continued the agreeable 
occupation of making himself look like a gentleman. And, verily, 
it might be said that he had studied the art to some purposS ; as 
was apparent when he emerged from his chamber, and stood in 
the full light of day before the astonished eyes of the unsophisti- 
cated Mrs. Grayton. 

" Law, Yussy !" she said, " sure you're not a-going out in that 
figure ?" 

She might well ask the question, for certainly he was a startling 
object as he stood there in his pride before her. The coat — ^not 
made for his peculiar figure, but hanging loose about his poor, 
thin pigeon-breast, and tightly stretched across the slight protube- 
rance — it could scarcely be called a hump — which rose above 
one graceless shoulder-blade. And then the hat, so large and 
aew ^ftd glossy, with the gay gorgeous necktie, and the great 
gilt chain and pin; were unwonted sights to see in that dull 
place, and neighbors' heads were thrust outside their doors to 
look and laugh at Yussy in his new " turn-out." He did 
not condescend to answer Ellen's question, but with conscious dig- 
nity stepped before her into the waiting vehicle, and told her, 
energetically, to '* come on." 
^^ rd something else to do \«-da^ ^i)aaxi ^^sSi. c^^^^t^ \si -^Rfc ^^ 
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Jemmy,*' Baid he, crossly, as Ellen disgusted by his rudeness and 
ftippancy, took her place opposite. " I'd got to see a lovely gal — 
no, not a gal exactly, but a nice fancy woman — ^who'll cry her 
pretty eyes out when she finds I've * hooked it.' " 
" Law, Yussy ! and you a child — to talk that way ?" 
" A child ! I like that. No one knows my age — in course not ! 
A poor love-child — so they called me. Never had a father? — oh, 
no, not at all ! But I know better, and I've been to see the register 
You wouldn't think it, now, but I shall be sixteen in May." 

" Sixteen ! Why, then, you're getting on to be a man, of 
course," said Ellen, who felt it necessary to say something, but 
whose attention was absorbed by the contemplation of that wizen, 
mischievous face. She had a very kindly heart — so kindly, that 
the sentiment of pity for the great misfortune of his ugliness 
stole over her, as Yussy, in his boyish vanity, declared himself a 
man ; and feeling how debarred he ever must be, from the quiet 
joys which made her home a happy one, she said with almost ten- 
derness, — 

" My dear, I hope you'll turn your thoughts to many better 
things if you grow rich and great, as Grayton says you will. Of 
course you'll see to make your mother comfortable in a nice 
country cottage — that would suit her best. She'd get quite 
strong and hearty in the country, and then — " 

" I wish you wouldn't jabber so, and go on that way about 
mother. I've heard enough about her goings on, I tell you ! Why, 
when I was a little fellow they used to jeer me in the streets 
about her, and almost made me mad at first ; but then I thought 
— Lord ! what is she to me ? She took and cut away, and took 
the money, too, be hanged to her 1" 

Oh, Yussy!" exclaimed Ellen, greatly shocked. " Oh, Yussy 
don't talk so dreadful !" 

" It isn't dreadful, it's the truth ; but I was a long time com- 
ing to it, Mrs. Grayton. I was a little chap when mother left 
me — not six years old, I reckon — but I was very fond of hftt^ I 
hiow, I used to iie awake at nights and ct^ fcxV'etXQ^^'i,*^^^ 
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she went away ; and after that the first thing I remember was tlie 
fellows chaffing me about her, and— ah, well I it isn't any use 
a'gobg on ; but p'r*aps if mother had been better — " 

He stopped abruptly, and Ellen, who did not like to seem to 
watch him, fancied she saw him pass Lis hand across his eyes. 
They did not speak again, but rattled onwards to the station, 
whence a third-class carriage soon conveyed him to the sad, suent 
house where Jemmy Grayton had for some hours, in almost un- 
controllable impatience, waited for their coming. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

AN HOUR TOO LATE. 

Grayton was still lying on his bed, even as she had left him, 
dressed, when his wife came softly to his side and drew the curtain 
back. He had not heard their steps within the passage, for he was 
sleeping heavily. Yet not exactly sleeping — it was a stupor rather 
— though Ellen, whose disposition was a sanguine one, looked at 
his passive face with pleasure, and thought — poor soul — that 
" James was on the way to mend." 

He had not lain so many minutes. In truth, his mind was 
working far too quickJy for the body's rest ; and long before his 
wife was able to decide whether it were better to awake him gently 
from his slumber, the sick man's eyes half opened, with that 
strangely puzzled look which eyes will wear on an awakening from 
a troubled sleep, 

" It was his right," he muttered; " and may God forgive me— 
both for their sins and my own I'* 

Ellen laid her cold hand softly on his burning forehead. 

" My dear," she said, " I've come at last, and brought him. 

" Brought who ? Oh, Ellen, I've had such a dream. Don't 
leave me, dea^;, again — I wouldn't die alone. I grew so frightened 
when the house was still . 1 t\vow^\. o^ ^^ai^^^iA'-s^^TSMecs^.^ W. 
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, Oil \ ray God, to think we mmt die, alone. Alone — alone 
38, all alone ! " he went on, murmuring, whilst Ellen, who wwi 
lly unprepared to find him in a state of mind so wandering 
80 strange, stood looking at his frightened face in mute dismay, 
after a few moments he recovered in some degree both his 
lory and his composure, and his thoughts reverting to the cause 
his wife's sudden journey, he said, with a calmness whieh 
kI for the moment Ellen's fears to sleep, — 
My dear — I'm very troublesome and foolish — I dwelt to much, 
laps, upon this business before I went to sleep. You see, the 
et has been lying on my mind for years — and it gives a kind 
ihock, you know, when such a weight is taken off. I don't 
w either that I'm quite the thing — IVe got a pain — the old 
I in my heart;" and he breathed a low suffocating sigh which 
htened Ellen sorely. 

I'll send for Doctor Collins," she said, hastily. 
No, don't — I'd rather see the boy, I must see Meelius — I 
Idn't die without. He shouldn't curse me in my grave I — no, 
—he shouldn't ! " And so excited did he become, that the 
, aye the very room, seemed to shake beneath his agitated 
ne. 

' Don't — don't, my dear," cried Ellen, at her wit's end with 
•. I'll bring him — hush — be quiet. Think of Nelly ! — think 
beaven ! — think of — . Oh, God, take pity on him ! " and in 
wild dispair she fell upon her knees and cried to God to com- 
. the dispairing sinner. 

t was a fearful crisis, and an awful change took place in Gray- 
s face ere it was over ; but he rallied for a while, and spoke 
in collectedly. 

' I'm worse a deal, I fear, than you believe, my precious ! " so 
said, in a weak voice that went to Ellen's heart. Don't you 
now, dear — you've got the child — where is she, Ellen, love ? 
like to see her blessed face again ! — and bring the boy up here 
loor fellow — it may do him good ; he's got into bad ways, I 
', and maybe it's my fault. Oh, Ellen, dear — my good and 

13 
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patient wife, remember this — it will be a comfort to yon m yow 
• dyinp: hours — that throucrh the years weVe spent t(^ther it's you 
has taught me to look up to Heaven, and made the valley lighter 
to me. Brinp him up now, my dear — bring him to say that he 
forgives me ! I wouldn't die with that boy's curse upon my head." 

She flew downstairs — never in all her life had Ellen's steps been 
qAcker — she flew down stairs, and calling out in haste to Yussy, 
bade him go up at once. » 

" You'll find liim on the bed," she said ; " and go up gently, 
dear. He's near his end," — ^hcr voice was almost choked by sobs 
— " he's near his end. Don't you be rough with him. If he has 
sinned, he's in the hands of God to punish him. Don't you goon 
to let him see that you — " 

She could not finish her entreaty for the great gush of tears 
that choked her utterance; and then, tying on her cloak with 
trembling fingers, she went forth with all the speed she could to 
bring the doctor to her husband's side. 

An hour elapsed, and Ellen sat beside the kitchen fire, with 
little Nelly sleeping on her knee, waiting for Yussy's step upon 
the creaking stairs. He did not come. What could it mean ? 
They had had more than time, she thought, to speak out all their 
minds ; and Qrayton was so weak that such a long discourse might 
weary him. She had grown very nervous — her fingers cold and 
stiff, for in her all-absorbing fears she had been forgetful of the 
fire, which had burned low within the grate. So, wrapping Nelly 
up in her warm cloak, she crept on to the window, and looking out, 
watched for the doctor's coming. 

It was not long delayed, and then — still with her daughter in 
^Jier arms — Ellen went up the stairs before him, waiting one 
moment at the door to listen. 

She heard but these few words — ^words said by Yussy in an 
eager, hurried voice, — 

" Then it wasn't you ? You didn't drive her to it ? You 
didn't help her to take the old brute's money, and then hide up 
the proofs?" 
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" Never, so help me God ! " said Grayton, Bolemnly. " I came 
into his papers — Cawthorae's papers — when he died, and that was 
after she-— after yonr mother went away. There are more proofs, 
my boy, if they are wanting — letters of Cawthorne's, which you'll 
find in the old desk. And now shake hands — my breath comes 
very short — shake hands, my boy, and say we're partinpj friends] " 

Yxissy placed his small, puny palm, all warm with life, into tno 
broad, clammy hand that feebly stretched towards him. His 
voice was rather husky as he said Good-by, and muttered that he 
had nothing to forgive. 

" And so," he added, " you keep up your heart. You're not 
going to die this time — you're only low. I'll send the missus up ;" 
and glad to leave a painful scene, Yussy approached the door. 

" Go in," he said, on seeing Mrs. Grayton's tearful face, " go in; 
I think he's rather better, and I didn't worrit him, but told him 
not to fret himself along of me." 

He hastened down the stairs, and the street door closing behind 
him, quickly passed on through the garden gate. 

The Doctor followed upon Ellen's footsteps wonderingly, for he 
too had heard the last few words, the meaning of which was a 
sealed book to him. 

He felt the patient's pulse, and looked into his restless eyes. 

" You cannot bear the light ?" he asked. 

" Not well," moaned Grayton, feebly; "but it isn't there I feel 
the most. It's in the heart, Doctor, it's in the heart." 

" I know it, my poor man. Keep quiet. I will send you some- 
thing;" and he went down stairs with Ellen. 

She watched him as he put on his great coat deliberately, and 
hoped — oh ! how she hoped — that he would speak, and say that 
James was not so very ill. His face was extremely grave. That 
frightened her, and with a desperate wish to know the truth, she 
said, almost before she knew the words were uttered : 

" Doctor — please tell me — will he die ?" 

He was a tender-hearted man, and held his hand out to her in 
silence. It was enough. She did not speak, but ^readu^ the 
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by hunting in every likely and unlikely place for the important desk 
which had contained the treasure that he coveted. He searched, 
but searched in vain ; and ailer half-an-hour thus unprofitably 
spent, he came to the highly unsatisfactory conclusion that Master 
Driver had not done his work by halves, and that to circumvent 
U|^ young gentleman's plans would be a work of greater difficulty 
CHi he had at first imagined. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SUSAN TAKES HERSELF TO TASK. 

The course of our story now takes us into the precincts of Cousin 
Chrissy's prison, where a piece of most unexpected intelligence 
has at last succeeded in throwing a ray of sunshine into that shady 
place. It was Susan who was the pleased announcer of that glad 
event, and the two women wept tears of joy on either side the 
iron-clad door as they talked over the details which the kind girl 
had brought with hen 

" It is such happy news," said Mrs. Fletcher, " that I can scarce 
believe it I To think that she — our own dear Margery should be 
restored to health and reason, should know us all again, and be my 
own dear child once more, is too much happiness I" 

" Gk)d has, indeed, been merciful," said Susan, reverently, " and 
just, as well as merciful ; for they say, dear Cousin Chrissy, that 
that evil being, the man whose cruel conduct destroyed the feeble 
balance of poor Margaret's brain, is a sad sufferer uqyr, and that 
the very shock which by the Almighty's mercy may work her 
cure, has crushed him so that his very life's in danger." 

They remained for the rest of the period allowed for Susan's 

visit in anxious conversation on the probable means that would be 

taken for the perfecting of Margaret's cure ; for the youi|; girl — 

the same that Clavering spoke of as a raving maniac inilif ^|id at 

Lille — waa very dear to Couswi CVixVsss^'^ heart. It ww *M^fca^i> 
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sake, and for the part she felt that she had horne in the poor 
child's misfortune, that Mrs, Fletcher shed the bitterest tears in 
her first hour of trial ; and it was on Marjijery's account that now 
the well-springs of pure joy gushed from her gladdened eyes. 

Susan left the prison on that morning with a lighter heart than 
she had known for wQ^bj^; but long before she reached her lon^ 
home, the one brightray had faded from the picture and left it ml 
in gloom. 

The greatest aggravation to Susan's trials at this period arose 
from the conflicting duties that she saw before her. Already in 
her life had she severely felt how dangerous it is sometimes for 
the head to listen to the heart's suggestions, and for the judgment 
to be swayed by the affections. She was not a common character, 
that young solitary girl, and moreover she had learned in the hard 
school of adversity to throw aside all thoughts of self, and — cast- 
ing her bread upon the waters — to hope that after many days it 
would be found again by her who had trusted to the faithful 
promises. 

But with all her excellent training, and despite the uncompro- 
mising severity with which she judged her faults, and performed 
mental penance even for her weakness, Susan had still to fight 
sometimes hard battles with herself — battles, too, in which she 
did not always come off victorious. 

The deep and soul-searching investigations to which she had 
been wont to subject herself, had early revealed to her the dis- 
agreeable truth that the chief of her besetting sins was jealousy. 
She never remembered the time when the craving for exclusive 
affection from those she loved had not embittered the enjoyment 
she felt in their regard. To those who have followed with any 
degree of interest the description of Susan Brigham's character 
and career, it will be cvidcut that the ruined merchant's daughter 
was not without a share of pride, which, in more instances than 
o^G> hife ^^ ^ ^^® ^^y of her own happiness; for it was by the , 
> pronPlpAif pride that she had been induced (when a young and 
"'^*'" n|r girl^ whose beauty and whose gtaee Q»avx\4.'^^ ^o:^*^ 
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the place of birtb and fortune) to hide her gracious gifts beneath 
a cold exterior, so that scarcely one who knew her but was in utter 
ignorance of the almost passionate warmth of feeling which lay 
hidden in her heart, like the electric fluid in the solid mass of 
earthly material. 

^▲n early disappointment had certainlj^ been instrumental in 
tW apparently hermetical sealing-up of poor Susan's heart against 
the natural affections of her age and sex. She was very youn<» 
when she first became an inmate of her godmother's quiet country 
house in Devonshire. She had known sorrow, too, of late, for she 
had left a suddenly impoverished home, in which there never 
more could meet together the attached and lately prosperous 
family, whose riches had, indeed, seemed literally to have taken 
themselves wings and flown away. 

Susan, then, when she arrived at Lee Grange, was in the mood 
to seek for love and comfort. Hers was a feeling, and, though 
none might deem it so from any outward signs, an excitable 
nature ; and there was one in that dull, quiet place, who was, 
unhappily for her, the likeliest man and in the likeliest position to 
call forth all her latent sympathies. 

A widower, still in the prime of life, handsome and attractive 
in person, and left with one little lovely girl to add to the interest 
of his situation, was exactly the individual to occupy the vacant 
place in such a heart as Susan's. It was a very lonely place, as I 
have said, where Cousin Chrissy lived, and neighbors were both 
few and far between, so that it was natural for the girl ta.c^well 
in fancy on the one kind, social friend who shed, what was td her 
a happy brightness on their quiet home. But Clayton Bernard- 
— for he it was who all unconsciously had taken this large part in / 
Susan Brigham's life — had not, as far as men, and even women 
could see, any present thought of giving to his little girl another*:' 
mother. And then, the life he led in that secluded vill|^ yas so 
utterly unexciting, that with a calm and equal ni3i4! 
to his daily duties as a parish priest, and gave no th 
or pasaion. 
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Clayton Bernard could not he said to enjoy the blessing of a 

3old temperament; on the contrary, under propitious circumstances 

Vie would, in all probability, have been quite ready (seeing that 

though he had deeply mourned his wife, his heart was not buried 

in her grave) to fall in love when called upon to do so ; but it m^ 

be owned that, despite her youth and prettiness, Susa Brigham, ^mk 

scarcely one to awaken in the widower's breast feelings responsive 

to her own. He saw, and he admired her, — admired her for her 

feminine gentleness, her constant anl imtiring attention to her 

duties, and for the total absence of vanity and affectation. He 

used to praise her openly to Miss Llewcllen, for Mrs. Fletcher was 

an old maid then, but with a leaning to such pleasant confidences, 

and the good lady had a hope sometimes that " dearest Susan " 

would in time become the Vicar's wife, and fill the place upon his 

hearth which death had long left vacant. 

It was a pleasant dream, but not one fated to be realized, for 
ere long there lighted on that tranquil spot a radiant vision — a 
most fair coquette — a brilliant, showy girl, by whose obtrusive 
charms poor Susan's fainter beauty fell into shade at once I 

There is no need to dwell on all that she went through at that 
bitter period of her life. She had no right to feel so you will say. 
She waa a forward and precocious damsel, some will urge, to suffer 
for a man who had no thought of her, nor ever gave her cause to 
hope that she had touched his heart. All this is sadly true, perhaps 
and yet poor Susan may lay some claim to pity, for " human love 
b not the growth of human will, " and very young and very 
modest maidens are often nearer giving up their- n«irts to men 
who treat them with indifference, than to the ardent lover " sighing 
like furnace " by their side. 

Susan was little more than eighteen when this calamity befell 

her, anJ, as when reasonably to be expected, she soon, to a certain 

eiteni at least, recovered from it ; but a change — complete and 

' life-looigrrlUkd come over the young girl's character during that 

progress, viz. the awakening from the heart's delusloaa^ 

id Susan rose up to her duties after i]kata^iOTl,Vx\»^x««y^^^<^^^ 

13* 
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They had left jMaderia, and were now cruising amongst th€ 
West India Islands in a yatch which a friend of Bernard's had 
placed at their disposal. They were on shore at Port Royal when 
Florence, whose spirits had revived during her two months' 
absence from England, broke out into the above expression of 
discontent. 

** My darling, " responded her husband ** I will go anywhere 
with you, and so, I am sure, will Gerald. lie won't hear of being 
called an invalid, and as for you — " 

" Oh ! I am strong enough for anything ; I have quite got ever 
that stupid, nervous illness. Nervous, indeed ! I'm quite ashamed 
to think of it. " 

Captain Bernard, who was lying lazily on a sofa, drinking 
sangaree, looked with some surprise at his pretty sister-in-law, 
whose vivacity, coupled with the warning letters he had again 
received from Ernest, was an enigma which he found it difljcult 
to solve. 

" You are a very capricious young woman, Flo, I fear, " was 
his comment on her words, " and I half began to think that it is 
nothing more than love of contradiction which makes you cry out 
so for change. " 

" And always when the mail's expected ! " put in her husband, 
innocently, and little reckoning on the effect his words would have 
upon Flo's clear complexion, in which the crimson roses and the 
white followed each other in rapid succession after his imprudent 
speech. 

" I hate letters," she said, with a languor which looked like 
affectation after the lively tones in which she had so short a time 
before been speaking — " I hate letters ; they're always such a bore ! 
Mamma complaining of her poverty, and of Alick's meanness. 
Poor fellow, he would give anything he has ! and I can't endure 
his marriage to that odious, toadying London girl I " 

"Anything more?" asked Clayton, looking up with a smile 
from a letter he was writing. 

" Y^; a great deal more, for I cannot bear to see him galled so. 
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He's tie best creature in the world, and won't imagine for a itiomciit 
why they have insisted on this marriage ; — for they have insisted 
CHI it, and of that I am certain. Alick would have been afraid 
to look a hardened London girl like Louisa Graham in the fice, 
if she hadn't thrown dust into his eyes to blind him. " 

" Love-powder, probably, " suggested Gerald, provokingly. 

" Love-powder ! nonsence ! I tell you he was just as likely to 
fraternize with an hyena as with old Graham's daughter. If I 
tad seen it going on I would have warned him of the snare they 
laid for him. 

"It would have done' no earthly good," said Clayton, 
coming towards his wife. " When a man is running on to danger 
with the impetus that love propels him, you may as well 
att3mpt to stop a cricket-ball with 7/our bare hand, my dear. " 

''Well it's very stupid, I know that" said Flo ;^' but tell me, 
Clayton, do you care to stop here longer ? Gerald's so tiresome, 
and says the copper's stripped, or something, off the yacht. " 

'* Quite true," responded Gerald, "and I give you credit for 
•^member ing the complaint. It won't do for old Aylmer when 
to returns from Rio to find the * Madclina' disabled, so we must 
a^ve her two days at least in dock." 

*^ And then ? " inquired Florence. 

** And then ? " AVhy, what do you say to cruizing round to 
Trinidad ? It's the most beautiful of all the islands. And, after 
^1, we needn't stay there longer than we like." 

The proposition met with unanimous' approbation ; and Florence 
*ost no time in making a silent mental calculation of the chuDccs 
fi)r and against the mail from home arriving before she made good 
her departure from Jamaica. On the present occasion, the fates 
and the shipwrights all appeared to be in the interest of Florence 
Bernard, for in eight-and-forty hours -the yacht was pronounced 
ready for sea. 

Their voyage to Trinidad was rendered slow by adverse winds; 
but Florence bore the aggravation calmly, since she expected tc 
TGDoJve no letters at Port of Spain, their excux^aow \Xsii^^^ \\^^*^ 
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naving been in .cofit emplatioii when Q]ayton last wrote home to 
England. 

It was a lovely early morning when the yacht, with her snow- 
white sails spread out to cateh the breeze, entered the Grand Boras, 
which leads to the Gulf of Porca. To Gerald, who was well 
acquainted with the countries they were visiting, the duty usually 
fell to act as " showman" to the party, and on this occasion, in 
right of his office, he insisted on Florence leaving her^^bin to ad- 
mire the beauty of the prospect. 

" How beautiful ! " exclaimed Florence, in the stereotyped words 
with which every tourist satisfies his or her j^icavne that iie 
wonders he expatiates on are appreciated. " How very beautifulX" 

And truly it was a scene beyond the praise of words I ClqfiB- 
to the vessel, on the port side — so clp§i5y indeed, that they might 
have thrown a biscuit from the deck upon the land, arose the pre- 
cipitous wooded shore of Trinidad, whilst, on looking over the 
starboard quarter, they could disccni, and that very clearly, the 
dark blue mountains of the Spanish main. As they glided slowly 
forward on the still, calm waters, tlic scenery appeared to Florence 
as though it wore a very dream of beauty, so all unlike was it to 
anything that her eyes had ever rested on before. At the base 
of the rich and thickly wooded acclivities stretched a sandy beach, 
by which the pale green sea was skirted ; and every few hundred 
yards, in little nooks sheltered by OofiQCL <ind Banama trees, they 
perceived pretty fishermen's huts simply built of mud and wattles 
and thatehed with the leaves of the Cftcoa tree. 

" Clayton," said Florence softly, as she stood upon the deck 
with her arm linked within her husband's, " Clayton, dear, let us 
live here always. It is as beautiful as fairy-land — more lovely than 
any dream. I am sure that I could be always happy here." 

" And England, love ! and the cojJiRtry home which you once 
made me hope that you would learn to care for ? Mt/ serious 
duties too ; and — " 

" You caujdn't possibly have come at a jollier time," exclaimed 
Gerald, rather judiciously btcakiii^ Vo. \ivi\x\C\^\i^>^^'^^\>5&.vk 
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rsusons 'why Jlorence should, for once in her life, be contradicted ; 
" you are very fOTtundte in that, for if I remember rigRly this is 
^e race-meeting season, when there will be lots of balls, and no end 
of fu^." 

'' Fun and dancinp:, in such ii climate I " 
'* Yes^ indeed ; and I have known them keep it up night after 
night for a week. ¥ou must be prepared to go tlirough any 
amount of dining-out exertion too, for there is no limit to the hosi- 
pitality of the Creole inhabitants of this island." 

They were now^^gt approaching the town, of which, however, 
but little could be seen, as it is hidden from the sight of those at 
sea hy a fiiie avenue of trees which runs up the principal street 
parallel with the wharves. They canie to an anchor about a mile 
from the shore, and the " Madelina" was instantly surrounded by 
shore-boats, the owners of which kept up an incessjint volley of 
fibuse of each other, mingled with adjurations to every one on board 
to enter th^ individual little crazy craft which called him owner. 
Wearied p f the confinement of the yacht, Clayton and Gerald 
jnmped into a boat which bore conspicuously the euphonious 
names of " Penelope Ann," and desired to be rowed on shore. 
JSha.crew consisted of tj^ stout negroes clad in striped cotton 
trousers, and having on thgjr woolly heads broad-brimmed Panama 
hats? They showed their great white teeth with grins of incif-ible 
delight anT triumph as Ihey moved away with thfiii^-prize. pulling 
to the nearest wharf with wild shouts, and as they appeared to 
Clayton, rtie most incomprehensible ejaculations. 
. Th^ voices of the rowers died away in the distance, and Florence 
remained seated uiider the awnings and in her place of predilection, 
namely, between the open port-holes, hiking advantage of every 
breath that blew across the water. She telt sins-ularly light oi 
heart that morning. She did not ask herself the reason why her 
" bosom's soul should sit more lightly on its throne" just thc!i ; 
but lay there on her cushions with a luxurious sense of present 
enjoyment which she forbore to break by any foolish reasonings on 
j^ whya and wherefores of her great conleivX.. 

14 
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Slyg took but little note of time during tbe lengthened al)sence 
of the little party on the shore, nor had she yet b^un to weary of 
her^nlitaidfi; when ^iddfiuly, and almost within hailihg distance of 
the yacht, sho-fifliw the boat approaching her. 

She raised the " glass," which lay within her reach, and jgcagjifii — 
the little craft which danced upon the waters gaily. S^M^^ 
their faces quite distinctly — ficudistinctly that Ae could perceive 
that both looked graver (Gkrald more especially) than when they 
had Jefb the " Madelina " two shgjt hours before. 

" What could be the reason of those lengthened faces ?" Florence 
asked herself, as every oar-stroke brought their features into clearer 
view, and every moment showed her still more plainly that there 
was a gloomy shadow upon each. 

(jrerald, she could see, had one hand on the tiller, but in the 
other^^^^^. Heaven ! what was it he held so carefully, as, w^^" 
sailor-like dexterity, he steared the boat under the vessel's quarter . 
Surely they were not letters— English letters — letters from hoi^ne 
that, as he stepped on deck, she saw in Captain Bernard's han^' 
Ah, yes, it was too true, that cruel, rapjd surmise ; and in a JJ^o- 
n^ent she — that woman who had lately hugged herself in a fanoi^" 
security — trembled before what seemed to her a certain dsng^^' 

She sprang up eagerly to meet her husband, as Clayton's he^" 
appeared above the gangway. There was no need for one W^^ 
knew well every turn of that expressive face, to take a secant 
look, for Florence saw at once, and by a single glance that she ^^ 
least was safe. 

" A letter for you Florence, darling !" Bernard said, " frou? 
Susan Brigham. Things look bad, we hear, for the poor prisoner, 
and," he added, while an expression of exceeding pain passed ovei 
his handsome features, " not over well, I greatly fear, for Marian 
Clavering. But read your letter, love. It may contain more 
cheerful matter than those which I have just been reading." 

She held the harmless-looking missive in her hand, and cmtU 
Dot do bis bidding. Wlaat \i \S& e^^^ ^WaJA ^mdftt to the page, 
and be misht see some word Wia\. TioxjX^^i^^-^^:^ V«t ^sR^t^Vl ^^\ 
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yet she dared not seem to sbrink from what that letter might 
contain ; so she rose up, and murmuring something of the heat, 
and that she was very tired, went down the companion-ladder to 
her cabin. 

...^^ It was late in the afternoon when Clayton Bernard, thinking 
thjat his "wife's siesta had lasted long enough, knocked at her cabin 
door. She opened it at once, and to his surprise threw herself, 
without a word, into his arms, and lay and sobbed upon his breast. 
He tried to soothe her, but for long he tried in vain ; at last the 
gasps which shook her frame decreased in vehemence, and in the 
intervals between her short convulsive sobs she said, in a low, 
frightened voice — 

" Clayton, my letter, too, was about poor Cousin Chrissy. Susan 
says that — that — ^perhaps they may condemn her — and — Ohl 
Clayton, think how dreadful — that she may be — " 

But here her emotion choked her, and covering her face with 
lier hands, she wept long and unrestrainedly. 

He let her sorrow have its way, and when the burst of grief had 
moderated, she cried imploringly — 

" Clayton, this must not be. Oh, no ! a thousand times I would 
rather die than think of such an awful wrong and cruelty. You 
do not care to stay from England longer, dear," she added. " It 
would be the same to you, perhaps, to go home now, and I would 
so much rather." 

He gazed at her in speechless admiration. To think that she, 
who every day expressed her j«y that the width of the broad At- 
lantic lay between her and England, should for the sole wish to 
see and solace an afflicted woman, urge him to do the thing she 
hated ! It was a new pro^ of the exceeding beauty of her character, 
^and of the wisdom of his choice. 

He drew her closer to his breast, and kissed her fondly. 
" Ever the same," he murmured. " Ever unselfish and tender- 
hearted. Your will is mine, my darling, and if you think that 
we can by our presenccihe of any use to Mts. "SV^XfcViQt ort^ ^^iSiNa^^ 
Jet as not Jose a day, but embark at once fox "EkU^^sA.'' 
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And so it waa arranged that it should he ; aad happily for tH 
farthering of their plan, the steamer for St Thomas's and then^ 
to England was to leave Port of Spain on the following day. ■ 
her they engaged their berths, and Florence found herself with _:: 
twenty-four hours of her arrival at Port of Spain, steaming o^m 
from the beauteous harbor. 



^ -o 

CHAPTER XXXVni. 

MB. DRIVER RECOLLECTS AN APPOINTMENT IN BELGRAVE SQUARE. 

Nearly two months have slipped away since Olive Bernard had 
come to crave the shelter of a home from Cousin Chrissy's god- 
daughter. Ostensibly, few changes affecting any of the actors in 
ohr story have taken place since that cold January night, when 
Olive's garbled tale awoke such pity for her sorrows, and moved 
the unsuspicious Susan to share her room, and even her nightly 
couch, with Clayton Bernard's sister-in-law. It was, indeed, a 
"strange bed-fellow" with which misery had made that pure 
young girl acquainted, and one whom Susan, had she known the 
whole, would probably have kept at greater distance. But even 
though such might have been the prudent counselling of her sober 
judgment, it would have been scarcely possible to obey its dictates, 
since Olive's state of health was such as to render it impossible for 
her to leave the house. In tl^it small Lodging, therefore, she 
remained — not suffering from serious illness, but broken down 
apparently in nerves and constitution. 

It was in vain that Siisan strove to jwuse her to exertion — in 
vain that she appealed to every feeling which she felt a wife and 
an expectant mother might respond to. Nothing had any weight 
with Olive, who sat through the weary day beside the chimney- 
corner, in listless discontent and brooding melancholy. 

The time of Cousin Chrissy's trial meanwhile had grown very 
oear^ and with its close apptoaftla. tJafei^at^ m^v^aajD^^V^^x* <;s^ 
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stripped lier hopes, and made her almost dread the day which was 
"to terminate that long suspense. The one true friend, who never 
for an hour failed her, was Ernest Audaine, and what the balm of 
liis bright genial presence was to her all through that trying time 
iwas known to her own breast alone. 

He is walking with her from the prison now, and speaking as 
lie often did of Marian Clavering. 

"It is most wonderful to me," he said, "how much you quiet 
'Women bear. I sometimes think if I had been a wife, and married 
"to a brute like that, I should have resisted — left him — put the 
'world between me and the man who outraged every feeling, 
"Wounded me in my most vulnerable point — and worse than all the 
xest, filled me with hourly shame when I remembered that I bore 
liis name." 

" I do not wonder at your excitement," Susan said, " but habit, 
happily, has made your sister bear her trials with apparent 
patience. I never saw a cloud on Marian's face when he addres- 
sed her — as I have often heard him do — as if she were his slave, 
or spaniel. / should have been less patient, I am afraid, in my 
indignation at his injustice and the rude, savage words he used." 
Before Ernest could respond to her remark, they were sur- 
prised by the stopping exactly in front of them of a singular look- 
ing, dwarfish figure, who had come rapidly from the direction of 
Susan's lodging. He touched his hat in rather clownish fashion, 
and seemed to stand uneasily in a coat that nearly trailed upon the 
ground, and hid his knuckles with its cotton-velvet cuffs. 

" I beg your pardon, mem," he said to Susan, mincingly, "but 
there's a lady taken ill up there " — and he pointed high in air to 
Susan's attic. " She's taken very ill, and said I was to go for you. 
I knew you, mem, by sight, and took the liberty to speak." 

She had no notion who the speaker was, no more had Ernest. 
The moment also, and the news^— " Some one was taken ill I" 
Olive, of course, was not well calculated for conjecture or delay. 
She asked no questions, therefore, but writing hastily a few words 
upon a card with pencii, put it into A.\xdmfi^^^^^» 

\ 
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" Hurry with it to the doctor, please," she said. " He lives 
close by. It is for Olive. She is — is near her time, poor thing, 
and — oh, Mr. Audaine ! — tell him to send a nnrse — and — " 

She stopped, in speech, at least, though still she hurried on 
towards the humble haberdasher's shop, far above which poci 
Olive lay alone in her great mortal suffering. 

Susan was far too frightened for her friend to choose her words, 
or even to remember, when she made a confident of Ernest, that 
he, a single and a ^^ fashionable '^ man, was hardly an appropriate 
messenger to send on such an errand. Of this he seemed to be as 
oblivious as she was herself, for only waiting to shake hands, and 
promise haste and help, he ran rather than walked in the direction 
she had pointed out. 

And now, leaving for awhile the inexperienced young woman, 
whose work appeared likely to increase rapidly upon her hands, 
we must follow Amelius Driver in his slower course along the 
street which Ernest trod with such gigantic strides before him. 

" There goes the swell I" he muttered to himself, as he strutted 
on, convinced that the stares of passers-by arose either from their 
envy of, or their admiration for, his fashionable appearance. 
" There goes the swell ; Lord, how fat those fellows cut it ! He's 
spooning that there gurl, I reckon. Lawks, what fun i And how 
confounded blue he'll look when he finds out het cousin's not the 
Earl, and that — " But here his soliloquy was cut short by a butch- 
er's boy, who, with his tray upon his shoulder, was inciting another 
street acquaintance, endowed like himself with a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, to "poke fun" at Master Driver. 

" I say, Jem, ain't he got a 'at on ? that's all !" said he of the 
blue cotton garment, appealing to his friend in fustian. 

"We could put our two 'eds inside of it, we could," grinned 
Jem, approvingly. " I say. Bill, don't you tread upon his coat- 
tails. Where's six-foot-'igh, I wonders, what ought .to be a 
t'.other side of it." 

They were close behind, those two tormentors of the indignant 
Yu^sy^ who turned round upon l\iem m\k %. <ix\sQ««v3L^^<^ <:S. ^%ss5?l<3«.. 
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" I say, you chaps, move on — don't you be impertinent now, cjv 
shall call for the police." 

The lads burst into a simultaneous roar of derisive laughter. 
" I say, don't you try it on now — don't you go to waste your 
ecious time at the perlice hoffice; you go and meet your fancy- 
irl, as is a waiting for you in the Park — " 
" With a bucket of flowers to stick in yer buzzom,'^ put in 
$m. 

Wliat reply the exasperated Yussy might, under more pro- 
tious circumstances, have made to such unseemly chaffing, must 
main a subject for conjecture, as at that critical moment, a 
ansom cab — fortunately an empty one — passed along the street, 
lich Yussy prudently hailed. He jumped in, and turning round 
ber he was seated at the gamttis, whose numbers were now 
ginning to multiply, he shook his fist towards them menacingly. 
There was a derisive shout from the street boys as Yussy drove 
ray, which shout was unpleasantly accompanied by sundry pieces 
advice adapted to his costume and appearance generally. 
It was a good horse (or rather had in its day been one) which 
nveyed Amelius Driver at a swinging trot away from Clerken- 
3II, and in a south-westerly direction from that dreary neighbor- 
)od. He had an appointment to keep at 2 P.M. — an appointment 
ith a great lord — a lord that gave him money — thought no end 
• Jilfn — Amelius. " I should rather think so," mused the excited 
mth, as he bowled al(Aig towards Belgrave Square- 
But to account for Mastei* Driver's exultation, it it necessary 
go back for one week in our story, and recount certain events 
at had taken place during that rather eventful period* 
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CHAPTKli XXXIX. 

LORD ASniNOTON IN A FIX. 

For some unexplained caaso the marriage of Alick Harley witb 
Miss Louisa Graham liad not yet " come oiF.'* That it was still 
"going on" was evident from the fact that the betrothed lovers 
were always seen together both in public and in private, and from 
no less unquestionable proof that the trousseau was in full progress 
of manufacture, and that presents were pouring in from all quar- 
ters for the future Countess. . 

Alick's education for the world during his two months ol 
schooling had gone on prosperously enough. He seldom felt 
painfully shy now; never, indeed, excepting when with lady 
Annabella or Sir Carlcton, both of whom habitually sneered at 
and snubbed him. Had he been of a bolder, higher spirit, they 
would have been more careful how they tried him so ; tor the 
breaking off of such ii match was not to be lightly hazarded, and 
as a patient, liberally-disposed, and grateful son-in-law — Lady 
Annkbella never doubted but that Mr. Harley would prove him- 
self eventually invaluable. But with all these convictions ol 
Alick's importance to the family's well-being, the heads of that 
family often fouiid itdifi&cult to avoid making themselves extremely 
disagreeable to th^ future Earl of Anhington. It was their 
nature to be unpleasant — they could hardly help it. They were 
disagreeable, coarse, unfeeling, and regardless of their own good 
manners and of other people's feelings, even when their intentions 
were at their best; But if Alick's future relations had the happy 
knack of leaving a bad impression on the minds of those whose 
good opinions they desired to gain, how much the more must the 
influence of their innate unpleasantness have been felt, those 
whom they did not feel inclined to conciliate, or whoso sensitive 
vanity they delighted to wound. 

Besides, Lady Annabella had boasted that she would make 
Mr, Harley what she caWcd presentable, — >??wl^A Xfe-^ksJa. \smkl the 
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great use of words for purposes of concealment, and that to 
" smile, and smile, and smile," and be a hypocrite, was an essen- 
tial tiocomplishmcnt in the world which he would live in. To 
say that Alick thoroughly enjoyed himself during the process of 
transformation into that artificial state of being would be untrue. 
But however small had been the amount of pleasure he could tax 
his memory with enjoying during those weeks of rather unsatis- 
factory courtship, Alick Harley had made considerable progress 
in knowledge of the world under the tutorship of his able in- 
structors. He had learned, too, thoroughly to appreciate the 
luxuries which he now daily indulged in ; and looking back with 
pity on himself in his old Curate days of toil and hardship, he 
could give his equals in the Park and ball-room an off-hand nod of 
familiar recognition, while for humbler old acquaintances he would 
vouchsafe only one feebly-offered finger to prove that memory of 
the past had not as yet completely left her seat. 

It was in the early days of March, and half the world had 
cAne to town for the short pre-season which Palm Sunday puts 
an end to, when Lord Ashington, who had been suffering from 
that worse than bugbear to the old, called " influenza," was sit- 
ting, cross and feeble, in the small library of his grand town-house. 
The sun was hot without, and already a green tinge was faintly 
laid by Nature's hand upon the thorns and lilac-trees. Spring was 
coming — that was very clear outside the windows; but within 
the rich man's lordly home there was still winter — a winter of 
discontent and peevishness. He had been sitting in his cushioned 
velvet chair since luncheon time alone, and four had struck 
some minutes past upon the alabaster clock upon the chimney- 
piece. The Earl moved on his easy seat with restless irritability. 
He had the newspaper spread out upon his knees, but the 
journal might as well have stayed within the newsman's shop, for 
the eyes that rested longingly upon its columns were dimmed by 
recent sickness, and the small letters of the printed sheet seemed 
one great blot before his weakened vision. 

^'I wonder what on earth keeps "&ai\e^ Ciu\. ^o \sb.\fc'\'' ^j^Ssa- 

14* 
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qaized the lonely man. "Rid^g, of course, with that confounded 
woman 1 tV^omen are nuisances at all times, always in the way — 
always — " 

But here his ungallant soliloquy was interrupted by the noise 
less entry of his valet, who placed before his eyes a shabby-looking 
card, saying that a person (he could not bring himself to say a 
gentleman I) begged to be allowed — this was the term given to 
the request by the obsequous serving-man — to hiave a few minutes* 
conversation with his Lordship. 

His Lordship opened his eyes as wide as the effects of his late 
disorder would allow of, and stared wonderingly at the audacious 
messenger. 

The angry, frowning face was so speakingly indicative of the 

strongest description of dissent, that words were needless ; never- 

. thelcss, the valet, who had probably received a "sop" to soften 

his relentless nature, ventured to urge the claims of the strange 

person on his lordship's notice, 

" He looks a decent man, my lord," he said, " and bade me say 
a name he thought your lordship would remember. He said, my 
lord, as it was Hopgood, and that the lawyer, Mr. Bracebridge, 
knew about it." 

The room was very dark for the green blinds were drawn before 
the windows ; but dark although it was, the servant saw the change 
that came over his master's face, and commented upon it in the 
after-days when the great convulsions shook the mighty house of 
Harley to its centre. 

" What sort of fellow does he seem ? asked his lordship, turning 
his back towards the valet and speaking in a voice that trembled 
slightly — " A poor man ? One that's come to beg ? Ask him — 
no, don't — I'll see him for a moment — ^bring him in." 

The seivant, who had not expected so ready an acquiescence, 

soon returned, ushering in a man of middle age, who Lord 

Ashington perceived at a glance was a stranger to him. Tfiere 

was not a shadow of embarrassment perceptible in the round dark 

^fes that almost seemed to glare \)ed^a>i\i vkevx ^^^3 ^-^^^wh^?*. ^ 
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ihey fixed themselves tenaciously upon the old peer's face. It was 
not a pleasant face, and Lord Ashington half wished, although ho 
was no coward, that Harris had been told to stay behind the door. 

Redfem (for it was he who had intruded in so unceremonious 
a manner on tliat sacred privacy) had removed his hat — although 
with no respectftil intention— on his entrance. He had no wish 
to bow before wealth and rank but his head burned with fever, and 
the dew pearled upon his low, broad brow, making all covering an 
oppression to him. 

" You desired to speak to me on business, sir, I heard," began 
Lord Ashington j who was habitually courteous to his inferiors. 
"I am rather unwell to-day, and must request you to be quick 
with what you have to say. Pray be seated," and he pointed to 
a chair which stood at some little distance from his own, and at 
the other side of the small writing-table on which his arm wag 
resting. 

Eedfern' took the offered seat, and then said in a loud, harsh 
voice, which sounded very like impertinent familiarity to the great 
man's ears — 

" I am come. Lord Ashington, to speak my mind out to you at 
last. I've been a deuced long time thinking of it, and it's none the 
worse for that, but, on the contrary, I've got a string of pleasant 
things to say which I hadn't the goodi, luck to know of before 
this." 

He paused to wipe his forehead with a red and yellow snuffy 
handkerchief, the which he threw into the greasy hat that lay 
upon the great Earl's papers. 

The latter drew himself up with an air of most exceeding . 
dignity. 

" Sir," he said, "this is a liberty — and — and — a manner of speak- 
ing which I cannot permit, and I must request that you will leave 
the room immediately." 

He laid his hand upon the bell-rope, but Rcdfem had foreseen 
the movement, and quicker than thought Bfcmdi^jQfe'^'ax^^ *l^^5^^ 
fbgerain hia iron grasp. 
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" Coward and villain !" he hissed out betwten his firm set teetL 
"You thought to call your servants to the rescue, did you? You 
thought to make them turn me out into the street ! I who have 
come for vengeance — I Vfho have come to hurl the name of Editn 
. Hopgood in your teeth — the name of Edith whom you ruined- 
blighted with your foul passion I And then— ^-^ and as he spoke 
he shook the aged form of the infirm old man in his wild, desperate 
passion — " married her to an honest man — ^you base, depraved old 
sinner — ^you miserable and niost accursed cheat that ever dared to 
call himself a gentleman! '* 

How long in his blind rage he would have heaped invective on 
the aristocratic head that vibrated beneath his chitching fingers, 
who can say ? Neither did he known himself the reason why he 
did not shake the life out of that resistless frame, and the send old 
man's soul, with all its weight of unrepented guilt, into the world 
beyond the grave. 

But something — it was not pity, surely, but rather an instinctive 
fear for his own safety — stayed his hand, and letting go his hold, 
he propped his frightened enemy against the velvet of hiscomfortr 
able chair, and held him there. 



CHAPTER XL. 

REDFEBN SPEAKS TO THE PURPOSE. 

A FEEBLE gasp or two, a look of abject terror at his assailant, 
and then Lord Ashington lay back quite powerless. Redfem in 
some degree recovered his composure, and, with his hand still upon 
the shoulder of his hated victim, he said slowly — 

*^ I told you I had come for vengeance, and I have told you 

truly. You have no conscience, and you cannot feel remorse ; 

you will not care to know that Edith died in misery and despair; 

hut what you will feel is this, tb.at CvmcoVvd.^, W ii"aA3.^\it.et, livcs^ 

^d that her aon, a wretched dwarY^ aw^ an tsXmoeX. q«vwkv^w \^\A, 
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must be the heir of all your wealth and titles, for /have got her 
marriage lines, and your attempted fraud will blast you as a villain 
to the world. " 

To describe not only the utter astonishment but the overpower- 
ing consternation of the Earl, would be impossible. So many 
^ears had passed away since the transaction to which his visitor 
lad alluded, that it had faded almost like a forgotten dream from 
lis memory. The whole affair too had occurred so suddenly, and 
ihe habits of a life had been so uncermoniously encroached upon, 
ihat Lord Ashington's faculties were, for a moment, in a state of 
nextricable con^sion. 

It was a startling case, indeed. But overpowering as had been 
he shock, the wretched churl who formed its most conspicious 
feature was evidently waiting for some reply, a fact which induced 
lis lordship, who was naturally desirous of freeing himself from 
ihe man's hateful presence, to say, with something approaching to 
laremor in his voice — 

" This has been a most unwarrantable proceeding, sir, but I am 
billing to make allowance for the excitment under which you are 
evidently laboring. I am not well enough to attend to business ; 
udeed, I always leave such matters in my lawyer's hands." 

"j^Lawyersbe d — d 1 " ejaculated Redfem, curtly. " They only 
make and meddle, — make for themselves, and meddle to make 
[natters worse for other people. No, no, my lord I I'll keep clear 
)f men of business. Men of pleasure are the thing-s for me — men 
}f pleasure, who are ready with their oaths and with their promises ! 
Krho forget the poor old wife they have made a settlement on, and 
ly at younger game — at pretty widows, silly, vain coquettes, and 
then, when they have worked the little idiot's ruin, give her a 
mm of money, and say, * Take that, and be an honest woman if 
jrou can ! ' " 

Lord Ashington, who had been gradually rccoTcriug himseli 
luring this speech, would have again madeauaiUimi^t, to ^ajlAs^vs^ss^ 
\8sistaiice, bad not thememorj of former coiisjci(.^\ici\ic.^'fe\i^ievi^\xwi^ 
70J2 him. He waa far too angry, hcweyei, to u.ii\k<ssa "Ooft ^sias^- 
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with moderation, and therefore said, with a haughty dignity weD 
calculated to increase the irritation of his visitor, — 

" My good man, let me advise you to take your lessons on morality 
elsewhere. You have annoyed me considerably, — ^but, I am willing 
to make allowances for — for one whom I suppose to be Mrs. 
Hopgood's husband, and therefore — " 

But Redfem would not allow him to proceed, for, springing 
from the chair in which he had again seated himself, he exclaimed 
in an excited tone — 

'^ Allowances I I like that, when -I have come to make you b^ 
to me for mercy 1 Allowances, indeed I " he added, bitterly, "when 
I con call the heaviest shame upon your house, and bring you to 
your knees for pardon and for pity. '* 

" Tush, man, you are mad 1 " said the old lord, contemptuously; 
" and the greatest kindness I could show you would be to have 
you put in a strait waistcoat, and set off to Hanwell. '* i 

'^ And how about the marriage lines, and the base bargain that { 
you made for them with that poor ruined girl ? You thought, 
just then, my lord, you would be free ; for the old countess was very 
sick, and it was worth your while to give a thousand pounds to do 
away the evicence of the poor girl's marriage. I see you tremble, 
and that your cheek is even whiter than when my vulgar fingers 
pressed your throat ; but you will live, my lord, to see your evil 
doings brought to light, and Carry Harley's son the heir presump- 
tive to your mighty honors. " 

" She was not married to him, " muttered Lord Ashington 
between his quivering lips. " There was a sham certificate, but 
that exists no longer, and I shall denounce you as a swindler 
endeavoring to extort money from me under false pretences. " 

" You will ? That's good — that's very good 1 ' ' sneered Redfem. 

" But what if I can prove you never got the value of your money? 

What if I can prove that Carry's son — they call her Countess 

Carry — she has been you know what — " and Redfern, with a 

knowing look, filled up tlie loiatviLS \tt ^'^'Sk^^^e* ^\iJC\T^ ^^ss^^^ohen- 

sion. " Well, " he continued, " i^ 1 ^^ Y^^'^^ '^^'^ '^^ ^\*\fsk&^ 
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teptthe original of that preciou3 proof, and gave your lawyer 
back the worthless copy, — if I can prove all this, I say, what 
then ? Why you stand out before the world a rascal, and with 
^ Heir that well deserves the inheritance of such a title, with all 
tile others that you will leave behind you." 

The old man at first seemed stunned — too stunned, indeed, for 
speech: but soon the idea occurred to him that the purpose of 
^ most objectionable intruder could bo no other than to extort 
Honey, and his courage in some degree returning, lie said sternly : 

" You must be aware that this proceeding on your part is irreg- 
ilar— felonious, I might almost say — and were it not that from 
Oinething you have let fall I am willing to make excuses for your 
<>nduct, I would at once take steps to give you in charge for the 
'ffence." 

Redfem laughed scornfully at this threat. 

" You made such a jolly good business of your attempt before, 
^d_ gentleman, that I just advise you to repeat it 1 However, 
^at is neither here nor there. I haven't come for money, or to 
Ut your throat, but just to say that I and others hold your 
^cret in our hands. You send to your accomplice, Bracebridge, 
^er there, and ask him what he advises you to do. Tell him to 
'^ait on me — that's my address — for I'll be d — d if I don't have 
^ on his marrow bones, and by-and-by I'll bring the heir to see 
ou, who will — Hal ha I I can't help laughing, but the idea 
f that young scamp lording it in such a house as this, and sitting 
a the House of Peers I Gad I it's too good by half; and raising 
Pom his chair, Redfern laughed loud and long. 

" Don't trouble yourself to ring, now, pray don't," he remarked 
mpressively. " And we needn't wish Good-bye ; but au revoir, 
s the fellows- say across the water, for I shall soon repeat my 
isit;" and, with a familiar nod, which Lord Ashington, who 
3emed now thoroughly subdued, returned with something almost 
pproaching to courtesy, Bedfem left the room and house. 
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CHAPTER XLT. 

THE lawyer's opinion. 

" Then you think it possible, Mr. Bracebridge, that this man 
may be not altogether an impostor — may have, in short, some 
means and ways of giving us trouble ?" 

The speaker was Lord Ashington, who was at that moment cloeet- 
ed with his confidential man of business. "Possible, my lord, 
certainly,*' replied the solicitor, "but hardly likely. There can 
be no doubt, however, that this person is unfortunately cognizant 
of the — the transaction which occmTcd a few years back, on 
which occasion the proof of jVIiss Hoj^ood's marrage with Captain 
Harley was made over for a consideration to your lordship's soli- 
citors. " 

" You put the matter in a singular way, Mr. Bracebridji^e," said 
the Earl, peevishly ; " and in speaking of that certificate as a proof, 
you rather exceed the bounds of fact. We will call it the forged 
certificate, if you please, which will simplify the affair considerably." 

" I beg your pardon, my lord," said the attorney, stoutly for he be- 
gan to suspect that his employer was about to throw upon his shoul- 
ders the responsibility of a bargain in the making of which he had 
been little more than a wellrpaid instrument, — " I beg your pardon, 
my lord, but if your lordship would be good enough to tax your 
memory with the leading features of the case — ^you will perceive 
that a thousand pounds was rather a considerable sum to pay for 
{he possession of a forged certificate, and — " 

" But it was nothing," interrupted the old lord, hastily, " for 
the annihilation of a real one." 

"Nothing, indeed, my lord I But then the poverty of the 
opposing party must be taken into consideration-^r-for Miss Hop- 
good was almost in a state of destitution, and had no alternative 
but to accept of the purchase-money offered to her." 
Lord Ashington looked exliemd^ \iV\i^ ^\maj» VSc:\^ ^-s^tlon 
of the caae. There was soBQal\iMi^,^tto,m 'Oafe^^€\\«^^NR^^^ 
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and manner, whicli conveyed an impression that he was not so 
firmly seated in his throne of honor as he would be willing to be- 
lieve. 

" The whole business is an infernal bore," he remarked, after a 
few moments' silence, ^* and it will be a great relief to me, Brace- 
bridge if you will settle it without giving me any further 
trouble. " 

" I shall be most happy, my lord, to meet your lordship's wishes, 
but it may be a more difficult task than we imagine to bring this 
man to reason. I shall see him, of course, without loss of time, 
but in the event of any complication — " 

" I give you carte hlanche to settle with him. Only I beg that 
I may hear no more about it, for upon my soul, life is too short 
for these sort of annoyances j and all I regret is, that the brute can- 
not be severely punished for his impudent assault." 

Lord Ashington took up the newspaper as he coocluded this 
petulant remark ; and the lawyer, justly considering the movement 
as a signal that the interview was at an end, prudently took his 
departure. 

Two days elapsed, during which the Earl was lulling himself 
into a comfortable state of security, and then a letter, on which 
was written in conspicuous characters " Immediate," was put into 
his lordship's hands. 

He knew the writing at once, and opened the despatch with 
hands that trembled as they broke the seal. The contents of the 
missive were not calculated to re-assure him, for they tended to 
prove that Redfcm's declarations were founded in fact, and that 
even the carte hlanche so magnanimously offered by the noble lord 
was powerless to save him from exposure and disgrace, 

" We can gain time, my lord," wrote Mr. Bracebridge, " to 
defend ourselves, perhaps, but that is all I can at present hope for. 
I have seen the certificate, with certain other papers which form 
corroborating testimony, and I do not entertain even the shadow 
of a doubt than the marriage of Miss Hopgood with, tha \iQ.^t» \i<^vt 
to the estate was a valid one, and that Oa'^rtharofe^ ^(5wbX»\^^i 
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legal adviser, caused a copy to be made, which, in place of the 
original document, was placed in our hands. Cawthorne's sudden 
death, in all probability prevented his making his expected harvest 
out of the transaction ; but the papers, after his decease, fell into 
the han^ of his clerk — a man of the name of Grayton. By this 
person, who it appears has lately died, the proofs of his legitimacy 
were given to Mrs. Barley's son — the young gentleman spoken of 
by Kedfem. I have not yet seen either Mrs. Harley or her son; 
but from the man Kedfem, who has been acting for them throngli' 
out, I have obtained a delay of one month before the bringing 
forward of this new claim. Under these circumstances, I must 
request instructions from your lordship how to act." It was, 
perhaps, just as well for the reader of this alarming epistle that 
his more than threescore years and ten acted as a kind of " buffer," 
to deaden the shock of collision with the truth. Even a|L it was, ] 
the blow was severe enough, and it was Some time before the 
terrified man recovered suflBiciently to reason with himself on the 
nature of the danger with which he was threatened. But hope 
dawned again under the influence of the egotistical arguments 
which thickly thronged upon him, and before an hour had passed 
away he was ready to call himself a fool for^the insane alarm that 
he had felt. " I should like to know," he asked himself triumph- 
antly, " how the devil any one is to guess that I had the remotest 
idea the certificate was a valid one ; and then, of course I was 
fully justified in preventing, by any means, the expense of a 
protrax3ted lawsuit, with the possibility — of a disreputable woman 
and a ruined spendthrift succeeding to such a position as this. 
But then, the boy — the horrid fellow that they talk of as the son 

of these two people ? Well, I must hope that it was a lie a lie 

of that insane old blackguard who came last week to threaten me. 
And if it should bo true, why, I must keep him at a distance- 
never %ee him, but have him sent to school, and made a gentleman 
of. However, I am jumping at the worst conclusions in a moment, 
when very likely it will all turn ovit 'd. c<mttr<£^ and nothing more 
wiU happen than the Bending oi \)cLaX. ^^\y^eswwSk\NMiaic^<i \si^^?^^jssv. 
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1 I'd a narrow escape that day. I feel the big brute's fingers 
my throat to this very hour/' and Lord Ashington, shuddering 
16 recollection of the danger he had run, put on his hat — for 
as now recovered from his illness — to pay a round of visits 
is favorite cob to the ladies of his acquaintance.* ^"^ ^^ 



CHAPTER XLH. 

A " hitch" in thb settlements. 

}NTH's respite was something — and Lord Ashington employed 
breathing-time in the endeavor to forget how limited was the 
>d allowed him both for action and reflection. Meanwhile 
Bracebridge was indefatigable in his eflbrts both for his 
oyer's benefit and his own. He was often closeted with Lord 
ngton in the little library — so often, indeed, that the idle 
ners, whose own very limited amount of business left them 
y of leisure to pry into the affairs of their superiors, began 
ate, not only of the lawyer's whereabouts, but of the reasons 
is being so frequently admitted into his lordship's sanctum, 
servants have a marvellous gift at solving such-like problems, 
the world soon knew, through their instrumentality, that a 
lit was pending over the mighty house of Harley. By Mr. 
ebridge's advice, however, nothing was said to Alick Harley 
le subject which was of such vital importance to his interests, 
it although Alick Harley was kept in ignorance of the cause 
ose mysterious visits, it could not escape his notice that his 
relation's manner to himself had undergone a change. At 
the alteration was so slight that he was willing to attribute 
the irritability of illness, but this excuse soon grew to be no 
jr possible ; for with recovered health and strength, the Earl's 
ianor to his heir grew colder still, while bursts of fretfulness 
d occasionally vary the monotony of his a^^^ateiitl^ studied 
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The weddiiig-day, the day that was to convert Loo Graham 
into a proud, expectant peere&s, had been at last fixed on, and the 
30th of M:irch was to sec the close of Alick Harley's bachelorhood. 
He saw but little, comparatively speaking, of his bride elect during 
that memorable period, for she was fully occuped with her own 
affairs — with shopping, dressmakers, and jewellers; and all the time 
the lawyer's underworkers filled up the parchment sheets, and 
drew up noble settlements for the future countess. 

Both Sir Carleton and Lady Annabellu had, as regarded the 
latter all-important item, behaved with the nicest tact and discre- 
tion. The Earl, too, had been most liberal in his proposals and 
his promises; so that, when, towards the final settling, a ^^hiteh" 
was almost officially announced, great was the astonishment and 
dismay that seized upon every member of thg_Graham family. 

" A most unaccountable afiair, indeed," exclaimed Sir Carleton, 
beside whose plat3 at breakfast lay an open letter, " Louisa, can fi 
you throw any light upon the matter ? You who are a maitresn 
femniCy and pretend to look into your own affairs ? Here is an 
announcement from oui lawyer to the effect that he has received 
instructions from Lord Ashington's man of business to suspend all 
proceedings regarding the settlements." 

"It is only a temporary hitch, of course," answered. Louisa, 
sipping her tea, and endeavoring to look unconcerned. 

" A hitch, indeed I" exclaimed Sir Carleton, angrily — " Humbug 
and bobh I I wish to G — you'd understand that the thing you are 
pleased to call a "hitch" is no such trilling matter, especially when-' 

" Papa, if you are going to be personal, as usual, I shall leave 
the room," interrupted Louisa, whose former awe of her father 
had considerably diminished since she had felt the certainty of a 
speedy emancipation from his control. 

"Pray do," said Lady Anuabella, coldly. "You may just as 

well be in your own room as here, for anything you seem inclined 

to say that's to the purpose. And now I think of it, what could 

be the reason why Lord AslQ\\i^\«iv ^«a «» ein^olarly unpleasant 

in hia manner to us all laat. m^tT' « ^. 
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" For my part I suspect there^s somethiug * awkward' in the 
ind," suggested old" Sir Carleton, spitefully. "Younccd'tgo 
way" my dear Louisa, for, thank heaven, you arc past the age 
P fednting and hysterics, and you have been bold enough before 
) look your difficulties in the face. Ah, Harley I how d'ye do ? 
e eontinued, addressing his son-in-law elect, who at that moment, 
aving claimed a lover's privily of calling at unseasonable hours, 
Qtered the breakfast-room unannounced. "How d'ye do? 
flighted to see you, for we are just discussing a subject in which 
oa are slightly interested. What is this I hear about iha 
ettlements, and — " 

^*It looks uncommonly like a breaking off," suggested Lady 
umabella ; " I've known a hundred things go off in the same way. 
)hepe was Miss Jocelyn and Lord Mapleton. Why, that began 
rith coldness and black looks from the old Duke ; and Ashington 
Ba an odious temper, which may break out at any moment, and 
lake him change his mind.'' 

" That could have no effect, however, upon miTiCy" said alick, 
1 a tender tone, as he drew a chair to his Louisa's side. " What- 
7er happens, dearest, I am true," he whispered, and at the same 
ime he rashly put his rather muddy boot — for he had walked to 
Jurzon Street — upon the flounce of his enslaver's dress. It was 
gown of rich brocaded silk, fashioned by Mrs. Murry at a 
^balous price. 

Louisa was not precisely in a frame of mind to treat so serious 
matter lightly ; and she drew the dress away with angry vehe- 
lence, and a frown, the most severe that her betrothed had ever 
oticed there, darkened her peerless brow. 

" Good heavens, Mr. Harley 1" she exclaimed, "where have you 
ome from ? And such dirty boots I Surely you might have 
mployed one of those decrotteing boys to take the mud off, rather 
ban my new dress" — and lifting up the lower portion of the injured * 
arment, she displayed upon its glossy surface the offending stain. 

"I am verj sorry, " began poor Alick, iiumVAy . ^^ 'IXxa xckSsrKSMj^ 
» so £De, and-^and — I went to Covent Q[iacdL«iL \» \svsc^ ^8««< 
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flowers;" and as he spoke he drew from beneath the shelter of I 
hat a bouquet for his charmer. 

She did not show much gratitude for this amiable attention- 
indeed, if the truth must be told, she thought the flowers rath 
shabby, and that the neighborhood of Alick's hat had not improve 
their freshness. 

" Are you quite certain, Mr. Harley," asked Lady Annabel! 
archly, " that you have not been up all night ? It looks extreme 
like it — coming with dirty boots at this unheard-of hour. No 
don't deny it, pray ; it really is not worth the trouble. But doi 
about this business of Lord Ashington's. It struck us both la 
night that he was extremely rude to you and — " 

"Lady Annabclla," put in Sir Carleton, fiercely, "this is a 
humbug, as I said before. All that I wish to ask of Harley i 
whether he has received from Lord Ashington any intimatifl 
regarding the settlements." 

" None whatever. But I trust that nothing has gone wrong- 
that nothing is likely to delay — " 

'^Your promised happiness," sneered Sir Carleton. "Wei 
no ; I don't see why it should. And after all — as dear Louif 
says — it may be only just a "hitch." Nothing to worry yourse 
about— a " hitch," that's all. Ha I ha !" 

And Sir Carleton rolled himself from the rooom ; wl^st t 
provoking laugh echoed, even after he had closed the door, wit 
ominous distinctness in Alick Harlcy's ears ; and did not tend < 
chafie away the frowa which still lingered on Loo Graham's peerifi 
face. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

SUSAN BRIGHAM's EVIDENCE. 

A PORTNIQHT before the commencement of the Spring Assixe 
during which Mrs. ¥\e\xAiei ^^\o\si^L^V^x\x\^^^3a.^\»^s^.^ 
prisoner had been coove^ed itom C\«t\fi»w^\ft^^'^^^\fc, ^ 
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fcbe same patient and Christian resignation marked her conduct 
which had engaged the sympathy of all who had known her in her 
former prison. But as her time of trial approached, the weakened 
nerves seemed to grow more and more enfeebled, and there were 
those who feared that the Acquittal which they hoped for would 
come too late to restore a health so sorely shattered. 

Cousin Chrissy seldom alluded to her coming ordeal. It might 
be— Susan thought it was so — that she feared the excitement of the 
painful topic, and tried her best to keep her trembling 
spirit calm. Of the dear absent child of her affections, whose 
feeble intellect hovered still upon the confines of reason, Mrs. 
Fletcher often spoke. She never seemed to have a doubt of her 
own ultimate liberation, provided always that she was spared be- 
yond the day ot trial j and frequently she would dwell in fancy on 
flie happiness of meeting with that blighted flower, and of nursing 
the Bweet child again to health and happiness. 

Susan — ^who had followed her poor friend into the gloomy City 
and taken up her new abode within a stone's throw of those hated 
prison-walls—Susan never once had the heart to say to Cousin Chrissy 
that perhaps the strong circumstantial evidence which had been 
brought against her might tell so terribly at the coming ordeal, 
that condemnation — no, no — ^not to death I that was beyond the 
possibility of contemplation, but to a life of imprisonment and toil 
awaited her. That such might be the result of Mrs. Fletcher's 
trial at the approaching Assizes became so strongly impressed up- 
on Susan's mind that she had, unknown even to her friend Audaine, 
taken measures to save at any cost, if necessary, her afflicted 
friend. She kept the step that she had taken a profound 
secret from Cousin Chrissy, who, she had reason to think, would 
bave done her utmost to prevent it ; and now, as the dark day drew 
near, she awaited in almost agonized suspense the result of her 
machinations. 

It has come at last, that hour half dreaded and half hoped for 
ind Cousin Chrissy, smaJJer, feebler, and moi^ ^xc«^\\\^ «^^ssv | 
iiaa of old, sat (for in consideration of liet -s^esJteafis^ ^^ ^«^ ^ 
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lowed a chair) within the felon's dock to take her trial on a dbarge 
of Murder. 

The Court was crowded in the extreme, and the heat so great 
that strong men felt oppressed and almost £a.int with it , while, as 
for the ladies, who had mustered strong in numhers, nothing short 
of the most overpowering curiosity and a continued strain of ex. 
citemcnt could have kept them in their places through the weaiy 
hours occupied hy that important case. But of those women there 
was one at least whose motives for being present at such a 
scene were far removed from either curiosity or a craving after some 
new pleasure. She was young, and closely veiled, so that no pry. 
ing eyes could have discerned her features or discovered her iden- 
tity; and the two gentlemen between whom she was seated were 
evidently intimate acquaintances,for though she never once addressed 
them, they whispred to each other frequently, somewhat, as it 
appeared, to her annoyance, for she would on those occasions lay 
her hand upon the speaker's arm as though to motion him to 
silence. 

It is not my purpose to enter into any detail of the evidence. 
The same witnesses were produced whose testimony at the Inquest 
told so fatally against the widow ; but when it came to the exam- 
inations for the Defence one single solitary statement produced a 
strong and visible change on the minds of all present. 

The Trial had already lasted th^ee hours, and so evident an 
amount of weariness was perceptible upon the faces of those in 
authority, that a sudden summing-up seemed imminent, when 
the entrance into the witness-box of a young and interesting, 
looking girl awoke again the flagging interest, and cauaed 
the eyes of all present to be turned upon her. This witness, wbo 
was no other than Susan Brigham, was of a death-like pallor when 
her examination was commenqed, but as it proceeded her cheek 
flushed to a crimson hue, and a strange fire lighted up her eyes. 

She gave her evidence with remarkable distinctness and with 
apparent composure, althoughr to those by whom she was pcrson- 
a/i/ known it was manifest that she had worked herself up to the 
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performaDce of a mast painftil and necessary duty, the excntion of 
which was wellnigh a torture to her. The concluding words of her 
eyidence were as follows, and the impression they produced upon 
the Count profound. 

" It has been generally supposed," she said, "from the evidence 
of the servants, that no one, with the exception of Mrs. Fletcher, 
had beai on the day of Mr. Fletcher's death in the room adjoining 
that in which he lay. This evidence I am prepared to sontradict, 
for <m that day, and one hour only before he was taken ill, I my- 
self gave admittance to a visitor." 

She stopped suddenly and in strong emotion after the utterance 
of those few words, nor did she seem as if it were either her inten- 
tion to proceed, or in her power to do so. A voice, however, 
addressing her impressively in her near neighborhood, recalled 
her to herself by saying authoritatively, — 

" You will be good enough to inform the Court what is the 
name of the visitor whom you say you admitted on that occasion." 

She turned round upon the speaker with the look of a frightened 
deer, — and clasping her hands together, moved her head slowly 
to and £ro. 

" I cannot," she said hoarsely, and then clasping, vrith an invol- 
nntary movement, her hands around her fair smooth throat, she 
seemed endeavoring to check the sobs which threatened to impede 
her utterance. 

But poor Susan Brigham soon found herself obliged to speak the 
whole of the dark, dangerous truth. It was a moment of terrible 
trial, — a moment never in her after-life to be wiped out from her 
memory . T he blood again forsook her cheeks, and the slight frame 
trembled visibly ; but the words came at last, and in a voice so low, 
that but for the death-like stillness in the Court no car could 
have heard the sound, the two words — " Florence Harley " — came 
from her parted lips. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

ALONE WITH THE PAST. 

When the name, pronounced by the witness with such evident 
reluctance, broke upon that solemn stillness — a stifled exclamation 
was heard to issue from the bench where sat the closely veiled 
spectatress of that solemn scene. It could scarcely be called a 
'*cry," that note of most exceeding pain; but the two men who 
3at beside her commented on it in their diflFerent fashions silently, 
whilst on the countenance of one of them there fell a heavy cloud 
of deeply-marked anxiety. She had not turned towards them ; 
but sat, as she had done from the beginning, with her hands clasped 
upon her knees, and with her head bent forward — listening. 

Listening intently now, as all were — for the solemn Judge 
was summing up, and charging those in whose kinds — under 
Grod — the woman's fate was resting, to do their duty righteously. 
The recapitulation of the evidence did not occupy much time, and 
it was only when the ermined oracle touched upon the important 
tact elicited from the last witness, that he grew solemnly impressive. 
He dwelt upon the difficulty of fixing the guilt in this case on 
any individual, when more than one person had been proved to 
have had the opportunity of committing it ; and having touched 
in feeling terms on the high character for charity and benevolence 
previously borne by the prisoner, and on the great improbability 
that a person so distinguished for her high moral qualities should 
have committed a deed so heinous, the Judge recommended the 
Jury to return a Verdict according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences in the case before them. 

The Charge was so decidedly favorable to the prisoner, that 
scarcely a doubt remained on the mind of any person present as 
to what that verdict would be ; but still, during the short absence 
of the jury, the interest of the assembled crowd was evidenced by 
the profound stillness of the Court, whilst still the veiled specta- 
tress kept her eyes intently fixed upon the prisoner. 
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A quarter of an hour — what an age it seemed ! passed by, and 
then they came again to announce the result of their deliberations 
— Not Guilty. 

What a joyful sound it was ! and what a murmur of drawn 
breaths (drawn in the great relief which hundreds felt to know 
that she was free) rose on the stifling air I 

And Cousin Chrissy, trembling still, but leaning on Susan^s arm 
this time, left the felon's dock. Her friends had gathered round 
her speedily, and supported on her other side by Ernest Audaine, 
3he tottered forth through the dense multitude which thronged 
outside the Court, and was borne away. 

It was the last case that day, and all the mass of eager wonder- 
seekers, were now apparently moved by one single wish, namely, 
that of escaping with the least possible delay, and at the expense 
of any amount of crushing, pushing, and bad language, from the • 
oppressive Court in which they had been such willing prisoners. 
Amongst them, and struggling like the rest, for he had a nearly 
Painting lady on his arm, was a tall, handsome man, who seemed 
to have no other thought but how to take his burden quickly into 
the restoring air. They stand at last — those two — outside the 
Court-house walls, and Clayton Bernard — for it is he — lifts his 
exhausted wife into the nearest available carriage, and is driven, 
with as much speed as money can avail to purchase, towards the 
west of London. 

He takes her small cold hands within his own, and lays her 
drooping head npon his breast with loving care, whilst Florence, 
looking up at last, shows in her tearful eyes so deep a well of 
gratitude and tender feeling, that he, who of late had thought her 
cold and distant to him, clasps her with his encircling arms, and 
»bids God bless her for that look alone. 

At last she murmurs — and her whispered tones are heard by 
him above the city sounds, and rattling, noisy wheels, — 

" Clayton, I am so happy ! Cousin Chrissy saved ! God bless 
her! Oh, God bless her!" And then a flood of tears gushes 
from " their briny bed," revealing in their flow the beating, grateful 
heart whose feeling called them forth. 
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seen the harassed, frightened glance with which his wife received 
Ixis well-meant proposition. She did not in her words betray the 
full extent to which tlic ])lan was a distasteful one, but only said — 
" Must you go out so soon ? I wish I could have gone with 
you to see dear Cousin Chrissy once again, and Susan Brigham, 
tool — although," — and here she stopped, for there were themes 
oxi which- she knew full well it was not safe for her to enter. 

The wearied woman did not urge her husband, when she found 
tihat he was anxious she should take the greatly wanted rest ; but 
after his departure, she lay upon her bed quite still, with a strange 
nuzture of relief and self-reproach fighting for mastery within 
lier aching breast. The first, speaking in soothing tones, bade her 
cast off the racmoTy of a bitter Borrow ; whilst the latter, with a 
Naming voice, tried to drown thoughts of future happiness, and 
Seemed to Bay incessantly, 

"Fi>r ever— ncTcrl 
Kever— for evcrl" 

grief and deep remorse bo drained, for your con- 

InfTgiitite you with your unrepented sin, and never 

your husband's feet you have poured 

etied in deep contrition at the throne 
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IV L^ timst now b^n to call him, 

Uis rij;itt to the name will be soon 

^ — Anjelius Ilarley, then, had not con- 

tlie furtherance of his particular 

!Yhis relations with the man whose 

, i\w death of Gray ton, therefore, 

thfl combined sins of theft and 

Utter contrived without m^ach 
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worthy Andrew was well aware tbat the tide of wealth and powei 
must evidently set towards that puny stumbling-block in Mck 
Harlcy's path, and to make an enemy of the boy, was an error in 
jungment which the said Andrew was little likely to commit. 

Yussy had but little now to learn, either of his mother's history 
or his own ; he listened to the history of her wrongs, with a con- 
centrated fury which went well-nigh to softening his heart towards 
one who had been even a greater martyr that himself to the world's 
cruelty. But, curiously enough, the only victim he could hope 
to immolate upon the altar of his revenge, was the same villanons 
being whom he had sworn in his poor helpless boyhood that he 
would bring to judgment and to punishment 1 

But iiow to do it ? That was now the question. He had fev 
scruples, and would not for a single instant have hesitated to betray 
a trust reposed in him by the tyrant who for long years had knowD 
the secret of his birth and kept it, and who had wantonly destroyed 
the life of one thing he loved, and sent poor " Jackey" howling to 
his untimely grave. Yes, it was quite true that the lad who, during 
the month of respite granted by Redfern wag pledged by that unscru- 
pulous individual to give no sign of whalf was going to happen, 
would have left no means untried to discover a weak place in 
Thomson's armor — some hidden crime, in short, which justice 
might take hold of, for by such means only could Yussy hope that 
his deep-laid plans for vengence would be carried out. 

As yet, and notwithstanding the already altered fortunes of 
Amelius and his mother, no great outward changes had taken place 
" either in their appearance or in their mode of life. Rumors had 
got abroad, that Mrs. Driver's star was on the ascendant, and that 
Amelius was to undergo a change considerably for the better in 
his worldly estate. But notwithstanding all the contradictory 
surmises that from time to time gained ground amongst the gossips 
of the neighborhood, the demeanor of those gossips towards Carry 
did not increase in respect and consideration, nor did the street 
bojrs look with awe and worship on the rising sun that shone in 
their iorizon. 



I 
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And now, tlie reader will perhaps be good enough to follow our 
youthftd reprobate on an excursion, the object of which is to pay 
an evening visit to a lady whose acquaintance he had originally 
made under very peculiar and interesting circumstances. He is 
couching on a low stool before the fire, with his head bent down 
almost between his knees, and staring with his elfish eyes at Olive 
Bernard, who is seated opposite to him with the smallest of all 
small babies sleeping in her lap. She has grown very pale and 
delicate-looking, and thin, too, almost to emanciation. 

"Yussy," she said, in a low feeble voice, '*put some coals upon 
the fire, dear ; I wouldn't ask you, but I'm so very weak. " 

She was wonderfully subdued, that now often-ailing woman, 
whom we have seen before so ever bold and daring. The boy 
looked at her white face with wonder as he slowly moved towards 
the coal-scuttle. 

" I say, what's come to you ? " he said, "you're getting just as 
great a muflf as mother is. You wouldn't like to see her, would 
you ? She told me to say she'd give you a call some day a-going 
by if you would like her to. " 

Olive made no immediate reply to this obliging offer, for in 
truth, much as in her childish days she had loved the kind half- 
sister whose fate had remained during so many years involved in 
mystery, she rather shrank, in the weak, nervous state she now had 
fallen into, from a meeting with poor Carry. Besides, the past 
career of that ill-fated creature was now no secret to the sister 
whose more prosperous fortimes had saved her from a life of sin ; 
nor was Mrs. Olive's charity to the fallen of that enlarged and 
Christian kind which would allow her to look with pity upon those 
who had sunk very low under the fierce assaults of temptation. 
Yussy, her nephew 1 — she could not disolve that tie — and hei 
frequent visitor since her protracted " getting up, " looked angrily 
on at his young aunt's evident hesitation. 

" Oh, you needn't stop to think of it, " he said, sneeringly ; "I 
don't want you to, but you'll think better of itby-and-by, and then, 
perhans, it's us that won't be willii^. " 

i 
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" It isn't that, " said Olive, bursting into tears of weaknesB and 
mortification, " it isn't that; I shall be glad to see her when I am 
stronger ; it is only that you worked me up by talking of the trial. 
And then, you know, my husband is expected home, and — and I 
do wonder so what is to happen next. " 

It was evident that Master Harlcy was neither able nor willing 
to afford his low-spirited relation any information on this, to lier, 
engrossing subject for thought ; indeed, the boy's mind was at tliat 
moment occupied by a new and startling idea — ^an idea called into 
being by Olive's allusion to Mrs. Fletcher's trial, the result of whicli 
he had called on this occasion to announce. 

" It is a very curious thing, " he said, in his considerably 
improved manner of expression — *' it is a very curious thing what 
Florence Harley — so they call her — came to the old chap's room 
to do that morning. I've thought about it often lately, and the moro 
I think the more I'm certain that she had something to do with 
old Fletcher's murder." 

*^ With the murder ! Oh, good heavens, Yussy !" 

" Yes ! 'Good heavens 1' You may say so, but I'm as certain of 
it as I see that baby at this moment ; but I'm not a-going to say 
so, you needn't bo afraid. " 

" But, Yussy, " inquired Olive, anxiously, and forgetting her 
own nerves in the excitement of this new and startling suspicion, 
— " Yussy, dear, do tell me what you mean ; only do tell me, and 
I'll give you such a pretty present, a ring that — " 

" Ugh I I don't want your presents. What I want is to get 
Thomson into grief, but he is so confounded sharp I never get a 
chance. However, there's no harm saying what I mean. " And 
as he spoke he drew out of his ^)ocket an old memorandum-book, 
from which he took a creased and crumpled piece of paper. 

He opened it with care, and placed it upon Olive's lap. She 
knew the writing well, and saw at once that it was Florence 
Bernard's. It consisted of but half-a-dozen lines, but they were 
certainly calculated to excite suspicion. 

^^ With this I send the cheqao^ " «ft x^xi thanote^ « a cheque for 
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the t\7o hundred pounds you ask for ; but I warn you that this 
oannot go on, and that I shall not daro to write to you on any 
subject after my wedding-day. For this once more I swear to you, 
then, that I will not survive discovery, and that at any moment 
(for I shall keep the means of death about jae) a speedy end shall 
be put to your exactions and your cruelty. " 

When Olive had read these lines, she no longer wondered at the 
surmises which had taken possession of Yussy's mind ; but what 
she did marvel at was the profound secrecy, which she could scarcely 
doubt had been hitherto preserved by the boy concerning thip 
important piece of written evidence. 

"Why, Yussy," she exclaimed in a tone of strong agitation, 
*'what is this? Where did you find it? How long has it 
been in been in your possession ? And why have you said nothing 
about it all this time ?" 

" Oh, law I what a lot of questions 1" said Master Harley, crossly. 
" I found it in the dead man's room ; old Thomson sent me for it, 
but I didn't give it 'im," he added, with a knowing wink. " I 
wasn't such a fool as that comes to, and I've kep' it all this time 
to try and get a case against him, but I couldn't — ^hang it — no, 
I couldn't, more's the shame I" 

He was a sharp-witted boy enough, but with all his acuteness 
Olive proved herself more than his equal in intelligence ; for after 
five minutes' thought, she, by a simple question, threw a light 
upon his path which pointed out the way — at least he thought so 
— to the execution of his long-projected vengeance. 

"Did you not tell me just now," she inquired, "that great 
stress was laid at the trial on the fact that nothing had been missed 
from Mr. Fletcher's room? Now it appears to mc — '' 

But Yussy would not give her time to conment on tho 
luminous idea, for, springing up in wild excitement, he uttered a 
shout of triumph. 

"Hurrah!" he cried, "I see it all I Thomson's the thief I— 
Thomson, who sent me for the papers — I don't know what they 
virere — ^which the white-faced girl gotliold ot T\iQHiaRrt^^ '^'^TsssijcX 

16 
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I'm on the scent at last, and see if I dont't run him down, that's 
all ! " He did not wait to say Gk)od-night, but hurried down the 
stairs, taking two steps at once, whilst Olive, dreading she knew 
not what of evil to her sister-in-law, rocked her small infant on her 
lap, and longed with feverish eagerness for morning 



CHAPTER XLVL 

OIL UPON THE WATEBS. 

The hour of eight had struck when Master Harley made bis 
rapid exit from Olive's lodging. He had no fixed purpose in Us 
mind as he rushed out into the cold night air, but he would go, he 
thought, to Redfem — would consult with him ; and it was hard if 
thier two heads together could not concoct a plan by which dis- 
grace and punishment would overtake the author of all his own 
early misery and d^radation. 

For some time after he had left her, Olive remained in a state 
of the direst perplexity and fear. Her only consolation lay in the 
reflection that it was too late on that evening, either for the boy 
to work any active mischief, or for her to take steps for the pre- 
vention of any measures on his part which were likely to be 
injurious to Florence Bernard's reputation. Then too the follow- 
ing day was Sunday ; a day of rest in some sort even to the wicked. 
So Olive resolved to wait through one long, dreary day at least; 
" for surely," she repeated to herself, " some one will come to visit 
me — some one to tell me whether they arrived, as was expected, by 
the West Indian Steamer ; for Susan's heart — cold as she seems 
— is kind, and will not have the heart to let me linger long with- 
out intelligence." 

But we cannot linger over Olive's hopes and fears, as it is 
necessary to return to Florence, whom we left awaiting with a 
beating heart Clayton's return from his visit to the liberated 
prisouer. 
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He cam&r— and one look at his frank, cheArfal faoe oonvinced 
his wife that, for the passing hour at least, she had no cause to 
fear. 

" True to my promise, love, you see," he murmured, as he pres- 
sed a kiss upon her fair, flushed face ; '^ I wish you had heen 
with me, for it does one good to see that holy woman's humble 
gratitude — not one thought of anger at the injustice done her — 
not one memory of her long and close imprisonment — of her shat- 
tered health, and the shame of that most cruel wrong." 

" Hers is not the shame," said Florence, faintly. 

" True, love — the shame is only for the guilty ones, not for the 
patient saint who suffered for the sins of others." 

*^ How strange it is," said Florence, ^^ that no one seems to guess 
at who the murderer is. It will never bo discovered now, I think," 
she added, with a sigh of relief, which Clayton mistook for still-con- 
tinued weariness. 

" Murder will out," he said, in. answer. " It is an old saying, 
but one the truth of which has been full often proved. But we 
have talked enough, my pet, on gloomy subjects — too much, indeed, 
when pleasant ones are rising all around us. I have to see my girl 
to-day, and you — Florence, you never speak of Uttle Minnie, and 
I sometimes fear — " 

'^ Fear nothing, foolish one," said Florence, lightly, as she placed 
her hand upon his lips ; " fears are over for us both, and hopes oi 
future happiness alone remain. I know that I have often vexed 
you, dear," she continued, laying her soft cheek upon his hand, 
" and you have been very patient, so now your great reward is 
coming." 

"My reward?" repeated Clayton, somewhat mystified. 

"Yes; your reward — in seeing what a pattern wife your 
wilful Florence will turn out at last. Oh, Clayton 1 my own love," 
she murmured, in a tone of such pathetic sweetness that, but for 
shame of his own weakness, the tears would have risen into Ber- 
nard's eyes — " Oh, Clayton 1 there has been a weary sickness at 
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my heart ; a load — oh, such a load I — that I have longed to throw 
down at your feet, but dared not ! " 

'^ My \oYQy" said Clayton, more and more astonished, " these 
are strange fancies, arising from the great exertions you have made. 
I do not think that tropical heat i^eed with your constitution — 
nay, I am sure it did not ; you will be braced, dear love, by our 
fine English climate, and in Northamptonshire, at the dear old 
Court, you will get strong and brave again in heart and spirits." 
She did not answer him, for in fact she trembled at the danger 
she had run whilst hovering on the brink of that most perilous 
abyss. Almost involuntarily had the wild words poured forth 
which might, in one less trusting, have awakened the demon of 
doubt, and drawn down upon her for her puishmcnt, a cold, unceas- 
ing watchfulness. She pressed her hands upon her heart to still 
its beatings, and resolved henceforth to keep a steadfast guard upon 
her words and looks, lest by any chance she might betray the fatal 
secret which had so long poisoned the springs of happiness within 
her breast. 

The next day — Saturday — the one on the evening of which 
Amelius paid his memorable visit in the neighborhood of Clerk- 
enwell — was passed by Florence and her husband in seeing the few 
kind friends who had participated in their recent joys and sorrows, 
and especiaUy in a short interview with Susan, at the hotel where 
she and Cousin Chrissy had taken up their temporary quarters. 

It was with some difficulty that Florence persuaded her husband 
of the expediency of her going alone to Berkeley Square. He 
feared, he said, the agitation of the interview — ^feared she would 
stay too long ; in short, as Florence playfully remarked, it was quite 
clear the foolish man would scarcely trust her for a single moment 
out of sight. 

Still she had her way, and promising that she would "be careful 
both of her own feelings and those of the long-tried Mrs. FUtcher, 
Florence departed alone upon her errand of friendship. 

A few hundred yards separates Bruton Street from the north- 
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east comer of Berkeley Square, so that Mrs. Bernard's carriage con- 
veyed its occupant in the space of a few minutes to her destination. 

To describe the extent to which Florence dreaded the interview 
with her two former friends would be impossible. She had thought 
of it though loB^, tedious weeks, and speculated vaguely on how 
she herself would /eeZ, and they would act toward her when they met. 

They were of course, those quite and home-keeping women ; 
and Florence, who might perhaps have wished a longer respite, fol- 
lowed the servant up the stairs with dragging footsteps. 

On the announcement of her name a corpes - like whiteness spread 
over Cousin Chrissy's face. She rose from the sofa, but finding 
that her limbs refused their wonted office, she rested her hands 
upon the table for support. On seeing this, a mist, which render- 
ed all things within the room obscure, fell over Florence Bernard's 
sight as she stumbled rather than walked across the spacious room. 

The first thing that seemed clear to her, although she had not 
fainted — ^that she knew full well— -was Susan's voice, speaking in 
cold and measured tones, and asking if sh.e felt recovered. 

" Mr. Bernard told us you were not quite well," she said. " Is 
there anything that we can order for you. A glass of wine, 



" Nothing, thank you," answered Florence, endeavoring to keep 
back the tears that strove to force their way. '* Nothing. I was 
very foolish. But where is Cousin Chrissy? Dear Cousin 
Chrissyl I have driven her away by my ridiculous faintness. 
Susan, you do not know — perhaps you won't believe it — ^but I 
have longed more for one forgiving word, for one dear look of 
Cousin Chrissy's kind, fond face, than for all the many blessings 
which await me in my future life." 

" Blessings for you 1" said Susan, with a cold and cutting scorn 
which roused a something of her former spirit in her cousin's 
swelling bosom. " Blessings for you ! Well, the ungodly, as the 
Psalmist says, may be in great prosperity , but the righteous will 
pass by the place where they have flourished, and they will be 
gone — gone as you will be, you wicked woman I — gone from the 

A 
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memory of those whom yoa have deoeived — gone from the face oi 
the earth, to appear amongst the good no more, for ever 1'' 

Florence rose up from the couch where she had fallen in her 
weakness, and stood erect before her cousin. There was no sign 
of failing iu her now, but with her veil thrown back, and her full, 
beautiful lip quivering with excitement, she answered her accuser. 

^^ These are strange words to hear from one who knew and kept 
mj secret, and although I know, alas I full well, th&t Susan Brigham 
— the untempted and the immaculate — ^must look with horror 
at a weak, poor woman who, in her worse than motherless girl- 
hood, took one false step — the step — the only one almost which 
woman never can recover ; — ^yes, though I know all this, I little 
thought that less than four short months would so have hardened 
even your cold heart that you could use such words to one who 
trusted you — to one who — " 

" Hush, Florence 1" broke in Susan, passionately. " You shall 
not in her house repeat such frightful falsehoods. You say you 
trusted me I Why, what a very demon you must be to say such 
words. You make me out a partner in your crime, — a vile 
accomplice in an act which causes me to loathe the very air you 
breathe, and hate myself for not denouncing you at once for the 
base thing you are." 

Susan had raised her voice during this violent apostrophe to so 
unusual a height, that the sound of it reached the adjoining room, 
to which Cousin Chrissy, who was considered by her watchful 
goddaughter as altogether unequal to an interview with Florence, 
had hastily retreated during Mrs. Bernard's temporary indisposition. 

Mrs. Fletcher had no strength of mind to boast of, nor had she 
ever deemed it part and parcel of her woman's mission to preach 
to others of their neglected duties. No, it was hers, knowino" her 
own anquish and unrest, to come with softest steps and gentlest 
tone, and whisper to the troubled spirit, " Peace, be still, and lay 
your burthen at the feet of Him who hath*said that in the world 
ye shall have tribulation, and that only those who are without sin 
shall throw a stone on her whom €rod commandeth not." 
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There was no sound of coming footsteps to warn those two 
excited women of the blessed coming of the Peacemaker, till she 
stood in her meek, Christian tenderness between them. 

She did not speak at first, but taking Florence Bernard's 
unresisting hands, she drew her to the couch, and placed the 
trembling woman there beside her. 

" Poor thing!" she said at last. " We have both known much 
of trouble since we parted, and you, my dear, have learned — at 
least I hope so— to trust in Grod, who orders all things for the 
best." 

The tears were streaming now down the pale cheeks which 
Mrs. Fletcher looked on pityingly ; but Florence could not answer, 
and only tightly held those little feeble hands, and kissed them 
with convulsive eagerness. 

" My dear," said Cousin Chrissy, with a faltering voice, " I am 
glad to see this day — glad to think that — that God has heard my 
prayers for you. You must not wait with me, my love, for 
Susan says" — and she smiled faintly, her own sweet, gentle smile 
— " that I must take care of this poor, failing body now, and keep 
quite quiet for awhile. So may Gtod bless you, Florence dear, 
and have you ever in his holy keeping." 

She said no other word, but taking the weeping penitent by 
the hand she led her to the door, and kissed her with a strange 
solemnity. 

" She knows all," said Florence to herself, as with tottering steps, 
and clinging to the banisters for support, she slowly descended 
the stairs. " She knows all ; but I can trust her, for something 
tells me that she, so pure and good, is not severe upon my sin, 
but remembering that I am human will throw a softening veil 
upon the errors of my girlhood." 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 

. TRUE AS STEEL. 

On the evening of tbe day when Florence Bernard convinced her- 
self, not only that her cousin's " cruse " of Christian charity had 
run very low, but that Mrs. Fetcher, in her dungeon and her 
humiliation, had acquired a still larger stock of that most excellent 
gift; Clayton and his brother — it was not a long journey — ^betook 
themselves to Craven Bank, to see again the sister who was so 
dear to both. 

After the first warm greetings were over, Marian, who was 
more impulsive than judicious, began to speak of the important 
event which she fondly hoped might reconcile her younger brother 
with his wife. 

" I must congratulate you," she said, " dear Gerald ; and al- 
though it is a tiny thing; it is a little love, with the prettiest wee, 
wee features, and eyes as dark as^ours." 

"What, in the name of wonder, are you talking of," asked 
Gerald, whose mystified expression of countenance plainly showed 
that he was not pretending ignorance of her meaning. 

"What? Don't you know? Oh, Gerald, it is impossible! 
You must have asked about your wife. You must have heard 
that she has a little baby, bom before its time, but still alive, and 
likely to do well. And Gerald," she went on to say, " Oh, Gerald ! 
you must go and see her. She is so .changed — so humbled — and 
so grateful for any kindness shown her." 

"You do not know what you are asking," answered Gerald, 
roughly. " No doubt, you have condemned me as the one in 
fault — ^liave blamed me for my desertion of this poor helpless woman, 
as you call her, when, if you did but know the truth, you would 
wonder at my patience — wonder that — but I am a fool to touch 
upon this subject. I have allowed Olive — Mrs. Bernard — as my 
wife, as much as I could afford to give her. If I am ever richer, 
which is very unlikely, she m\i\>eafi&.\.\y5 m^ ^o^diattune; but I 
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must be excused seeing her, and also, my dear Marian I must de 
cline explaining the reasons for my conduct. I am very sorry, but 
from this decision there is no appeal." 

He spoke with such an air of immovable determination, that a 

woman less warm-hearted and less persevering than Marian 

Clavering would have desisted from the hard task she had under- * 

taken, namely, that of reconciling her brother with the wife whom 

Marian felt he had in some degree misjudged. She had looked 

forward with keen anxiety to Gerald's coming home, trusting that 

her report of Olive's evident moral improvement would, combined 

with other causes, tend to facilitate her object , but Mrs. Clavering 

had not calculated enough on the intense disgust and utter horror 

with which the discovery of Olive's real antecedents had filled her 

brother's mind and she at once perceived that the work before her 

was one of far greater magnitude than she had imagined it to be. 

She had been very kind to Olive during her illness and recovery, 

going frequently to visit her, and arranging a more comfortable 

apartment for her on a lower floor directly it was considered safe 

to move the slowly-convalescent patient. Fortimatety, both for 

Marian and her sister-in-law, Mr. Clavering had been absent from 

Englan(f at that period ; so that there was nothing to prevent his 

wife, who was settled in London for the season, from spending the 

greater part of every day with Olive Bernard. 

But although nominally established in Grosvenor Place, it was 
the habit of the Craven Bank family to spend forty-eight hours in 
every week, that is to say, from Saturday's till Monday's noon, at 
the pretty villa on the banks of the Mole. 

To Marian, could she have visited that retreat alone, or even 
could she have chosen the friends by whom her solitude would 
have been enlivened, the period spent by her weekly in her pleasant 
country-house would have been holiday time indeed ; but as it was, 
and seeing that her companions were usually the favorite associates 
of her husband — men whose talk was of money speculations, of 
the rise and fall of funds and railway shares — she would have 
preferred torem^ dunng the spring and ^xxmmsx ^t^iidSiKs^^^^^i^^ 
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in London, where at least she bad some other, and more congenial 
acquaintances. 

On the present occasion, however, she had no right to complain 
that the change to country scenes was irksome to her ; for Ernest 
Audaine had hurried over from the Admiral's early in the fore- 
noon, to give his version of the important event of the preceeding 
day, and urged thereto by Clavering, who, for some cause unex- 
plained, and probably unexplainable, was more than usually amiable 
in his demeanor, he — Ernest — ^had consented to remain, and dine 
at Craven Bank. 

Mrs. Clavering, notwithstanding all her efforts — ^had never 
succeeded in extracting from Audaine even the very smallest 
fraction of the secret which he had so long shared with Susan 
Brigham. He did not deny the impeachment of its possession, 
but acknowledged, frankly and unreservedly, that Marian's cousin 
had placed entire confidence in him ; and also that, on an occasion 
when she had greatly needed his advice, she had sent to him to 
ask it. 

"But," he added, "it is a secret which I trust I may cany 
with me to the grave, great as is the burden which I daily feel it 
to be." 

"I cannot understand it," Marian would answer, with a pretty 
petulance in her manner which was even more seductive than her 
smiles. " Susan and I have been dear friends so long, and I was 
with her at the most sad of all that trying time. I went with her 
to the room where the poor man's murdered body lay, and watched 
outside the door for her whilst she looked amongst his things for 
proofs. She did not find any, so she told me afterwards; but 
that could make no difference in what I did for her, and I think 
she might have trusted me, for I kept her secret. I never told a 
living soul till now that she went into the room that night, and 
must acknowledge, Ernest, that it was not pleasant." 

"I should think not, indeed 1 But, Marian," he always called 
her Marian now, which, to say the least of it, was dangerous, — 
^^but, Marian, do you tluDik. VkaX^wetft ^i5c£k& %fi((st^\» "waina alone I 
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should besitate one instant to reyeal it to you? Of course I 
should not ; but when I tell you that it concerns a woman — a weak 
and powerless, and it may be a most erring woman — then I am 
sure you will do more than pardon me for keeping it so closely, 
and will confess at once that to *do otherwise would be a treacher- 
ous act." 

" I daresay you are right," began Marian, but there was still a 
lingering of hesitation in her voice, which Ernest answered by 
adding — 

" And what a foolish creature you must be to long for such a 
dangerous deposit. Believe me, Marian, that a secret such as this 
is a most miserable thing to hold, and yet you cannot let go your 
grasp on it. To know that in your hands you hold a fatal power, 
and that by one unguarded word you might consign a fellow- 
creature to a lifelong misery, — say, dear, is this a thing to wish for ? 
And if I had been weak enough to grant your wish, would you 
have thanked me ibr the confession, when you would share the 
dread which I sometimes endure that in my sleep, or possibly in 
fever, I might reveal that which, please God, I shdl carry with me 
to the grave." 



CHAPTER XLVin. 

olive's advocate. 

Clayton returned to London, whilst Oerald Bernard remained 
to listen to Marian's revelations of the past, and exhortations for 
the future. She told him all she knew of Olive's previous history, 
and shocked him greatly, although he tried to hide the pain she 
gave him, by speaking of the former name which Olive bore. ^ 

" How did you learn all this ?" was the first question Captain 
Bernard asked ; but he spoke huskily, as though his throat were 
dry with the hard effort of mastering his strong emotion. 

" From Olive herself. She came here one night when Mr. 
Claverin^ was absent, and revealed what IbjK^^ \/^<i V^-^ossir 
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" And Clavering ?" asked Gerald, while a red flush spread oyer 
his broad forehead, " you have told him, I suppose. Wives- 
good wives I mean, keep nothing secret from their husbands ; and 
I must, I suppose, undergo the agreeable consciousness that Mr. 
Clavering is aware I married the daughter of — " 

" Hush ! brother, hush I" said Marian, hastily interrupting him, 
'• and do not speak so bitterly and unjustly. In the first place, I 
am not one of the good wives of whom you speak so sneeringly; 
and, in the next, I do not think even to wife or husband that 
another's secret should be needlessy divulged. But enough of 
this, and listen patiently, if you can, to what I have to say of 
OUve." 

And she proceeded to disclose the discovery of her actual pa- 
rentage which Olive had made, and which was confirmed not only 
by Redfem's but by other corroborative testimony. 

" There can be no doubt whatever of it, Gerald, dear," she 
said, " and if you find my words are true, why, surely then you 
will be reconciled to Olive — ^will treat her as your wife — ^wiU see 
your child, and draw a veil for ever between you and the miserable 
past?" 

"You forget," said Gerald, who had shown signs of strong 
emotion during Marian's recital, " you forget that, put it as you 
will, there is a stain upon her birth — ^a lesser stain, I grant — ^but 
still a shameful blot — and — worse, and still more ineffaceable than 
all the rest is the memory that she deceived me, — laid upon my 
bosom, Marian, and deceived me. Whilst I — " 

" Well, what did you do ?" Marian asked. " Did you encourage 
her to be frank ? Did you not turn cold in manner to your wife 
within a short month after you were married, repressing every show 
of tenderness, and every wish, had she indulged in any, of confiding 
to her husband all her secret sins and sorrows." 

" Sins and sorrows ! Heavens 1 Marian — ^you are very lenient 
to your sex I What right has any woman to accept a man, — what 
right to msLTTj him — ^if, as you say, she has upon her mind such 
sina and BorrowsT' 
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** What right, indeed," responded Marian sadly. " And what 
right, I often ask myself, have we who are bom with human 
passions stronger far than our poor sense of right, and with human 
frailties which make us sometimes weaker than a new-born child, 
to be condemned of our fellow-creatures ? Gerald, the world is 
terribly unjust — unjust to men often, as some great poets say, but 
always so to women. And — " 

" Tush," said Gerald, almost crossly. " I was never unjust to 
Olive in the sense you speak of. I never thought her worse than 
a silly flirt, and that was bad enough. She was too cold to play 
more dangerous games. Had I thought otherwise, I would have 
remained to watch her." 

" For your own honor's sake — not for her good or happiness. 
Gerald, your very words condemn you of the sin of selfishness ; 
and if you are not free of guilt towards your wife, surely you 
Bhould be merciful to her. Think of her birth — the child of such 
a man as that depraved Lord Ashington. Think of her evil 
bringing-up — and of her long companionship with the unhappy 
man she called her father." 

" Do not speak of that, if you do not wish to drive me mad. 
To have seen such scenes as she of course has witnessed, — to have 
breathed the air polluted by that man, is quite enough to taint a 
woman's character for ever." 

" Do not say so, Gerald, dear," said Marian, pleadingly ; and 
think how much we all have to be forgiven. I am not sinless my- 
self, — God knows that I am far from that; and I often think but 
for good early lessons, I might have sunk far lower than poor Olive, 
and been still less worthy of your esteem, dear brother." 

" Does she ever see that fellow now?" asked Captain Bernard, 
abruptly. 

" Never. She sees no one but her baby, except a boy, a kind 
of dwarf — a wretched-looking creature — ^who she says is a relation. 
And, Ge]»ld| do you know she speaks with pity of the man Red- 
fern now, Bays she believes him innocent, and that — " 

^'Nonsense, ** iDtermpted Gerald. " Sfcie'ia tt'jm'^ \Si ^s^aiifc^^s^ 
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believe rather too much, now. Why, I myself fancied, and I 
believed it for a fact, afterwards when I heard the odious story of 
his life — I myself was witness to an attempt of his to rid himself 
of his so-called daughter ; because, of course, she could give evi- 
dence of the crime he had committed." 

" She was not present, dear, indeed," cried Marian, eagerly. 
" She knew, alas 1 of his intrigue with that vile woman, Townsend, 
who was their servant at the time, and who held them in such 
awful thraldom afterwards. But he has sworn to her a solemn 
oath (and the man's character has greatly altered now his health is 
broken) that the death was accidental. A pressure, stronger far 
than he had intended, to suppress a sudden cry which would have 
ruined him — and then, when the fatal truth was evident, a fit of 
moral cowardice seized on the miserable being — and we can guess 
the rest." 

" It might have been so," Gerald answered, musingly. " But 
then the man was such an utter brute, so low, so frightfully de- 
graded." 

" He grew so — Olive says, after the discovery of her mother's 
fault, and tried to drown the memory of his heavy wrongs in drink. 
Before that fatal time, he had had two attacts of delirum tremens^ 
and been once under restraint, all which circumstances should be 
taken into account before judgment is pronounced against him." 

" And I was such a bitter fool to fall into the trap ! Fool, 
indeed ! There is no name in all the dictionary strong enough to 
describe my idiotcy ! Why, Marian, I could see the fellow was a 
villain ; and yet, because the woman tempted and beguiled me, — 
tempted me with the alluring bait of great blue languid eyes, and 
a form that would have made her fortune as a model for a statuary, 
why, I forgot the rest. Forgot that I had thought her father 
little better than a murderer, — ^forgot that a mysterious cloud 
hung over them which I shotdd have penetrated befiMfe I brought 
her home to dwell amidst my father's family. Oh, Marian Beauty 
is an awful snare." 
When Gerald b^an to deacantoii\i\a^mi^^^is*^ 
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Marian felt for tlie first time that she had made some progress in 
the cause she had espoused. She was a crafty little woman in 
such matters, and did not let the occasion slip hut made some 
judicious remarks which, however, were not quite true, unfortu- 
nately, concerning Olive's undiminished attractions; whilst she 
dwelt with greater veracity and equal zeal on the moral, and even 
intellectual improvement which had taken place in her sister-in- 
law. 

Captain Bernard was naturally both a proud and a reserved man ; 
one of the last of his sex, in short, who would permit himself to 
manifest any outward signs of feeling, — ^but she did think she saw 
the tears gathering in his eyes as he listened to her account. 

"I must inquire into the truth of all this," he said, with seem- 
ing coldness, as he rose to leave her. " And in the meantime — " 

"In the meantime?" inquired Marian, anxiously. 

" Well, we shall see, there is no hurry about anything," and, 
with a half-suppressed yawn which might be either one of weari- 
ness, or the offspring of a desire to conceal an emotion which he 
did not care to show. Captain Bernard left the room. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

MR. CLAVERING's DINNER PARTY. 

Ernest Attdaine's pecuniaiy difficulties had not decreased since 
his un3e, Lord Clarboyne's marriage. Creditors who, previous 
to that event, had seemed too happy to have his name on their 
books, now became very apt to place at the bottom of their small . 
accounts, a civil hint that their own calls for money rendered a 
demand for his imperatively necessary. All this vexed Ernest 
terribly* • He had reckoned on his uncle's dying unmarried, and 
on his own suc6ession to his estates. This h^ W.w ^ ^^-^s^^ 
aad^ 9it be now felt, a dishonorable etxoi — otkfc ^\JiODL ^<ssj^^^ 
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heavily on his spirits, and oppressed his proud spirit as with a 
burden of shame. 

But there was some excuse for Ernest, were it only in the ex- 
cessive indulgence with which every early fault of his had heea 
viewed both by his parents and the world. Added to this mis- 
fortune, there could be no doubt that Ernest Audaine had to a 
certain extent ever been in a false position. He was the only son 
of a father whose ambition for that son far out-stepped the limite 
of prudence, and who forgot that whilst he in his quiet retirement 
was depriving himself for his boy of many a luxury, the object d 
his inordinate affection was, by his mistaken indulgence, imbibing 
a dangerous taste for expensive and pernicious pleasures. 

But, to do him justice, Ernest was in almost entire ignorance of 
the sacrifices that were so frequently made for him by his father 
— the father who, being himself endowed with a keen relish for 
all the costly and delicate refinements of life, rashly encouraged 
those tastes in his only son. 

" Choose your companions amongst gentlemen, my dear boy,", 
was a portion of his advice to Ernest on the entrance of that 
pleasure-loving young sybarite into the world ; and it is to be feared 
that when the old aristocrat talked of " gentlemen" in that warning 
fashion to his son, he understood the term to mean exclusively 
men of rank, fortune, and what Tie was pleased to call " position." 

But a truce for the present with these retrospective excuses for 
Audaine's present uncomfortable position as regarded his pecuniary 
affairs. There was no evidence either in his countenance, or in 
his usual buoyant spirits, that the worm of anxiety was gnawing 
perseveringly at his heart ; but, on the contrary, his presence at 
Craven Bank threw a ray of sunshine round him, chasing away not 
only from Marian's but from her brother's brow the clouds of 
heaviness which had gathered there, and making manifest to them 
the bright blue sky above, giving a promise of brighter days to 
come. 
Never during the yeaxB t\ia\. C\«i3\»Ti^OTSi«A\ia&.\«fetLintiniA^ 
with Ernest had he Been Tom ^^-WW^ki ^k»J^ ^-?«fiJsas^^,^^TSfiL^ 
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!Hmg8t the " great," ricll, and gay, had his brilliant conversa- 
ttial powers' been so much and so successfully exerted. 
" And the world," said Gerald, after dinner, and when, in the 
awing-room, ho was seated apart with the clergyman of the 
rish, also an old friend and great admirer of Audaine's character 
d talents — " and the world has dared to accuse this man of that 
e weakness which men call * todyism,' and to insinuate that it is 
stract love of rank and wealth which leads him so constantly into 
3 companionship of those who are exalted in social position ? I 
ve little patience," he continued, warmly, " with so base a 
tiimny — I who have known his inmost nature for so a long time, 
d can appreciate all his motives truly." 

" Motives which are easily fathomed," responded the clergyman, 
or I know not a franker nature than that of Ernest Audaine. 

2 finds a far greater amount of agreeable social qualities amongst 
Me whose position places them above the chances of being de- 
eded by some of the lowest of our passions. It is no merit, bow- 
er, in those whom the accident of birth or wealth has placed 

the highest step of the ladder, that they can look smilingly 
wn on the struggling ones beneath them, despising them proba- 
J while they do so, for their ambitious efforts, and ridiculing 

3 envious feelings which, while they urge the toiling ones to 
5end, render theln often so immeiisurably deficicQt in the quali- 
8 that make existence in what is called the " highest" society 
en so eminently agreeable." 

" And as to individual talent, and aa far as regards the brilliant 
8ser aUer of conversation where is it met with in such perfection 
in the houses of the rich, and of the refined ? It iif not that 
J intellects of the highly-placed are especially cultivated — far 
m it ; but that riches can command tallent is an unfortunate 
t, and the constant listening to the brilliantly-spoken thoughts 
more gifted men will often induce a semblance of cleverness, 
1 with it a show of fun and joyous repartee." 
Ernest had joined them whilst Bernard ^^ ^^\^»^'^\XKt%siRfo\si 

17 
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the concluding words, and agreed heartily in the opinion that i 
perfect satisfaction with a man's self — ^his position, fortunes, and 
individual merits — tend to make his spirits good, his house agree- 
able, and himself very possibly witty and entertaining. 

" Nothing on earth for charm like good spirits," said Ernest, 
with his joyous smile, " and nothing so depressing as that fighting 
against up-hill difficulties, which lowers the tone of the almost al- 
ways discontented " middle classes." A fellow can't be pleasant 
with the wind in his teeth, and his breath spent by toiling up the 
steep ascent which he hopes will lead him on to fortune. No; my 
experience in life tells me that mediums, instead of being " happy," 
are a mistake, and that, in what is called genteel mediocrity, the 
greatest amount of pretention, and therefore of vulgarity, is to be 
found. 

He had hardly finished speaking when his quick ear caught a 
sound, at the far end of the room, which at once made him pause 
and listen, for it was Clavering's voice talking in loud and angry 
tones. 

The subject was the engrossing one of Mrs. Fletcher's Trial and 
Acquittal j and the master of the house, who had drunk wine 
enough to make him even more than usually dogmatical and quar- 
relsome, had taken up a liberal view of the question; asserting, in 
coarse terms, that he knew for a fact that witnesses had been 
bought off whose testimony would have turned the verdict against 
the prisoner ? 

Against this opinion, Marian, accustomed, as she was, to bear 
with patience the violent outbreaks of her husband's temper, made 
an indignant protest. 

" You do not know Mrs. Fletcher, Mr. Clavering," she said, 
eagerly, " or you never would have given utterance to such a sen- 
timent. She is the kindest, the most charitable of human being, 
and has borne her cross so patiently that—" 

"Pah! — humbug 1 It makes me sick to hear the nonsense 
women talk about one axio\\i«tJ^ ^^ Q»\w^tml!^^ with a sneer. 
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"Bear her cross, indeed! So you all do — ^you cau*t help. your- 
selves — ^yoii.hear it like the jackasses, from the moment you are 
horn. And that's what you come into the world for." 

Marian was prudently silent after this brutal outburst, but the 
old clergyman, who, with Gerald and Audaine, had entered from 
the adjoining room, and now stood near Marian's sofa, hastened to 
undertake the vindication of the absent lady. He was rather a 
prosy old gentleman, and had a way of dwelling upon every word 
he uttered with a solemnity which, even in his most placable mo- 
ments, was extremely irritating to his host's temper. 

" I cannot help feeling certain you are wrong, my dear sir, in 
the opinion you have just expressed regarding the lady in question. 
I have some reason to know — indeed, I may say that I have the 
strongest reason to know — that Mrs. Fletcher's character ig 
beyond reproach. Many circumstances conspire to fix this beliel 
strongly on my mind, and latterly when I had the honor of con- 
ducting your good lady to the prison gates — " 

^^ My good lady, to the prison gates .'" repeated Clavering, furi- 
ously ; " Mrs. Clavering at Newgate I Why, what the — , sir, do 
you mean by tilling such a lie as that ?" 

A dead silence fell on all present after the utterance of this 
rude, coarse speech ; whilst Marian, terrified and shocked, turned 
instinctively to Ernest for protection and support. He — ^perhaps 
the most angry and disgusted of any present saving the trembling 
wife — gave no external evidence of either sympathy or indignor 
tion, but turned away, and taking up a book, busied himself ap- 
parently with its contents. The clergyman grew very red, and 
tried to speak, but in his agitation, words refused to come at his 
call ; so that he was fain to content himself with extending his 
hand to Marian half apologetically, and half to bid her a mute 
farewell, and leaving the room in dignified and reproachful 
silence. 

Then Clavering, conceiving himself, in his blind, half-drunken 
fury, to have been insulted in his own house, and by a clerical 
jraest whom he doBpised, burst out in xoaii iuT'j) X^sSt^^^^'^^ \skr 
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vectives against Marian for her disobedience to his commands, and 
using language which would not have been misplaced in the mouth ^ 
of the foulest, lowest ruffian that ever stood within a felon's dock. |fc 

Marian would have left the room at once but that he forbade 
escape, and planting himself before her, swore that she should 
listen to him, and that all the world should know her for the 
cursed, snivelling hypocrite she was. 

But at this point Gerald, who had only been restrained hitherto, 
and that with difficulty, by Audaine, from interfering in Marian's 
behalf, stepped in between his sister and her cowardly assailant. 

" Clavering," he said, and the words came hissing from between 
his white lips and close-set teeth ; " Glavering, you are drunk, and 
are no fit company for either gentlemen or ladies. You have 
abused my sister long enough, and exposed yourself more than 
sufficiently. Marian, my dear, take my arm," he added; "and 
now, Mr. Clavering, if you wish to vent your drunken rage on 
anyone, let it be on a man who can defend himself, and not a 
helpless woman, whom it is your duty to protect." 

He led his sister from the room as he spoke j and Clavering, 
whom his brother-in-law's attack had in some degree sobered, 
threw himself sulkily at full length upon the sofa, and soon either 
was or pretended to be asleep. 

" How insuflferablehehas been to-night," said one of the guests 
to a follow-" speculator " who had entered with him into the inner 
drawing-room. " He really is too great a brute. I felt quite sorry 
for that poor little woman. She looked so pretty, too, while he 
was slanging her." 

" Yes, I'm sorry for her^'' rejoined the other, " but not a bit 
for him. I wouldn't stir an inch to assist him, or give a guinea 
to save him from arrest — and it must come to that, and pretty 
soon, too, if all I hear is true." 

They sat — those two soi-disant friends of the Jew mofnmon- 
worshipper — for an hour or more — ^sat till Gerald and Audaine 
had bade adieu to Craven Bank, and the remainder of the guests 
had gone up quietly to tlieir tes5ett\A:s^ xooBoa. 
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They had been so greatly absorbed in tbeir conversation tbat 
they were almost startled when Clavering's loud harsh voice called 
to them from the adjoining room — 

" I say, you fellows, what's that jaw about ?" he said ; and 
then — " What say you to something strong and hot to drink ? 
I've been asleep and got so deuced cold !" 

They came and cheered him up — for he had grown quite low, 
uid rather maudHn on awaking from his drunken slumber — and 
one — the guest who just before had prophesied that the Jew's 
hours of prosperity were numbered — ^patted him on the back 
affectionately, and mixed his grog, telling him of a good stroke of 
business to be done next day, when he would " be all right, old 
fellow, and fit for anything." 

They did not linger with him long, but saw him safely to his 
bed, and wishing him a " kind good night," left him alone to his 
half-drunken slumbers. 



CHAPTER L. 

BREAKERS A-HEAD. 

Florence Bernard stood at her window in the fading light of 
the cold March evening, and waited for her husband's return. 
She was restless and impatient, and walked about the lonely house 
from the drawing-rooms to her own apartments, thinking all the 
while of Clayton, and of the causes for his lengthened absence. 

Her reception by her former friends — so worse than cold on 
Susan's part, and so solemn on that of Cousin Chrissy's, haunted 
her, too, as with a presentiment of coming evil; and, for the 
first time in her life, Florence felt entirely subdued and hopeless. 

" It is useless to contend against my fate," she thought, as the 
desponding conviction -that her battle was over, and all retreat 
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cut off, became every moment more apparent to her. " Uti 
nseles?," she mentally continued, "to struggle against the fea 
retribution that awaits me; and equally vain to. hope that 
sacrifice I have made will avail me in this awful crisis. I 
hoped that my voluntary return would have made Susan 
with pity on me, and that she at least would be my friend i 
the world turned coldly from me. It is strange," she wen 
musingly, " and I can hardly understand the curious change 
these four months have wrought in Susan Brigham. When 
^wo years ago — Ah, what a long, long time ago it seems ! 
when I told her then of my great trouble, she did' not trea 
as a lost, guilty outcast. But now Y Oh, heaven ! there is 
— I fear, that she suspects — more than, perhaps, she ma 
tempted to reveal, for Susan loved him once — loved him — not 
a fove like mine — a love which seems to grow and grow 
every breath we draw together — but with as much of hi 
passion as her colder heart can feel." 

She threw herself on a chair beside the window, and -< 
gloomily on the picture which her imagination had conjurec 
It was growing dusk now, and there were few carriages pj 
along the street, and even the foot-passengers had grown ra: 
the evening tw',rght crept upon the day. Florence felt 
lonely. She thought upon her joyous youthful days, foi 
were joyous in despite of an uncongenial home, and of the 
secret which should have thrown a cloud over her light, br 
girlhood. But she had hope before her then, and all her we 
for the fight with adverse fortune were untried and bright 
nerves of steel, her courage high and venturous. How ch 
seemed everything around her now ! Not even the memery 
husband's love had power to rouse her, and she had almost < 
to watch ;ind hope for his return, when the approach of cai 
wheels, and the sudden stopping of the sound awoke her fro 
miserable trance. 

" My Florence, you have had a weary time of watching f 
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Yon foolish child, you must learn to hear an hour alone*' he said 
in playfal accent, whilst he smoothed her shining hair with his 
broad hand. " I never leave you willingly, my darling — no, not 
for an hour ; but Marian had so much to say — so much to tell of 
OHve, and of—" 

** Clayton, it is you that are absurd," interrupted his wife, with 
all her former pretty sauciness, bom of the reaction in her spirits 
caused by his loving tones. " Absurd, and most conceited ! Who 
told you that I had been pining for you — ^wasting my sighs upon 
the desert air of Bruton Street, and injuring my charms by indulg- 
ing in those stupid things called tears — things that men hate to 
see, or even hear of? Why, it was only yesterday that I read a 
little lesson on that subject — not that I wanted one, for you must 
confess I do not often worry you with weeping." 

" Indeed, you do not, love — only with saddened looks sometimes, 
but they are growing fewer, and will I hope subside entirely now 
jou are once amongst your " people," and you friends — with Susan 
Brigham, and but what was the " lesson," dearest Florence ?" 
he asked, with a sudden change of manner which was not lost 
upon his wife, as his eye caught sight of a French novel that lay 
upon the table. 

" Only this— now don't be angry, Clayton — there is no harm 
in such a book as that. I won't read any wicked ones, I promi«ie 
you." 

" But how are you to know that they are wicked, dear, before 
you read them ?" argued Clayton. " You may be imbibing poison 
unawares, and thus destroying all the healthy qualities of your 
mind and heart, whilst fancying you^-arc swallowing wholesome 
food." 

" Oh, pray don't be afraid," laughed Florence, who was amused 
(for her spirits were still wondrously versatile) by Clayton's 
imagining her to be so very — what she mentally called mujffish, 
" Oh, pray don't be the least afraid. I know at sight of the first 
page the kind of book I am going to read; but if you wish it^ dear^ 
I nererj while I live, will read auoftieT ^oidi cvi ^t^\i^ 'Sk^^* * j 
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Only do j«8t listen now to this, and acknowledge that yon should 
be grateful for the good advice. It is not new, but excellent in 
its way. " If women did but know" (Florence put them into 
English as she read the words aloud), "if women did but know 
what a mistake it is to weep ! Pleurez chez votLSy disait U 
Marguis cPEsiries a Madame de Caylm qui Fadorait, et queje 
ne votut vote point, ^^ Is not that most wise advice, dear Clayton? 
And now you will please to go and dress, for I am starving. And 
with a smile so bright and bewitching that, husband though he 
was, its memory haunted Clayton till they met again, Florence 
left him alone to dwell upon her rare perfections. 

They were very lovely women, those two wives, whom men who 
thought themselves so worldly wise as Clayton Bernard and his 
sailor-brother, had " Taken upon Trust." Their beauty was, aa 
it is called, " in different styles,'' but both were almost faultless 
both in face and figure. And still — for all the loveliness which 
in common with the dark-eyed Florence the blonde fair Olive 
could be proud of, the latter had not half her powers of attractive- 
ness, nor did she possess the gift to keep within her toils those 
whom her rare loveliness had drawn towards her. 

That Florence could boast of this power in perfection, was owing 
to no greatly superior advantages either of education or bringing 
up ; for in both cases, neglect, and worse than neglect, had been 
the early portion of those two erring sisters. But Clayton's wife 
had been endowed by nature with a talent of fascination which 
few men were capable of resisting. She was one of those women, 
100, whose " infinite variety custom could not stale," and who had 
a subtle instinct which instructed her to make the most, by 
cautious husbanding, of her manifold attractions j while her moods 
were strangely variable, and even to the husband whom she loved 
she showed herself not seldom the true coquette which she was 
born to impersonify. 
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CHAPTER LL 

THE COMING BLAST. 

Crayton Bernard was, as the world goes, an excellent man ; 
charitable to the sins of others, blind to their faults as far as was 
consistant with common sense, and kind to their virtues with a 
persistaney which some of his friends stigmatized as a weakness. 
But with all these amiable qualities, he did at the present moment 
■ feel kindly disposed towards Susan. It was very hard upon her 
— ^harder than any one besides herself could dream of — to feel 
that he of all the world could misjudge her motives, and misinterpret 
her past action. She had kept her heart's secret well, — that 
quiet, unpretending girl, who seemed to have no business in this 
world save only to feel and suffer pain for others' faults and troubles. 
Yes, she had kept her secrets well since he, who for long years had 
filled the deepest place within her heart, had never gussed the 
torture she had felt at the bare thought of paining him 1 

And now he looked upon her coldly ; barely touched her hand, 
(and in the days gone by, it had been such a strong, warm, cordial 
grasp !) while he addressed her rarely, and then with looks averted 
from her face — looks which spoke volumes of a keen reproach to 
SusaB-'s heart. 

It was this repugnance to be much with one whom he had so 
much esteemed, and for whom, till lately, he had folt an almost 
brother's love, which induced Clayton on their return from church 
the following day, to propose that he and Florence should drive to 
Hampstead, and returning by the Regent's Park, should visit the 
Zoological Gardens. To Florence, who had dreaded that her 
husband might not only witness but comment on the extreme 
frigidity of her cousin's manner to herself, the proposal was a 
welcome one, and she hastened away in joyous spirits, and with no 
forewarning of coming evil, to make ready for her drive. 

It was a clear, bright day, and every bud seemed opening to the 
genia] BunsbiDe, and every bird to kno^ \ku\»^<ek ^ow^YOj^Vt^sa^ 

17* 
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were reviving after the winter's cold, and preparing a leafy slieltei 
for their coming hroods. 

Clayton and his companion, setting side by side on the soft easy 
cushions of their open carriage, were borne swiftly along through an 
atmosphere which seemed light as their own happy hearts ; for 
what, indeed, could throw a cloud o'er Bernard's cheerfiilness? 
whilst Florence had the precious woman's art to effect a gladness 
if she did not feel it. 

They walked along the healthy Hampstead Heath (their 
carriage following them at a distance), and both declared there 
was a bracing tonic in the English air which did them good to 
breathe, while in the clear voice of the lark so far above them, 
they heard a welcome to their home, and a glad promise of briglit 
days to come. 

" My dear, we must be going, " said Clayton at last, " or tbe 
lions will have had their dinner, and the tigers be enjoying their 
afternoon nap. " 

" Oh, not just yet, dear Clayton, " Florence pleaded ; " it is so 
pleasant here, so very, very pleasant. " And as she rested on the 
dry, soft grass, she plucked the sweet fresh herbs that grew upon 
it with an absorbed and absent air. 

Why did she long so earnestly to linger there ? Why pray for 
one more moment spent in that sweet calm, which was as a deep 
rest in her perturbed and sorrow-laden spirit? Poor, guilty, 
struggling woman 1 Struggling with the dark memories of the 
past, even now with the kind hand of one who trusts her wholly ; 
linked in hers, and his fond, trusting eyes looking, oh I so "ten- 
derly, into the veiled depths he cannot fathom. 

She rose at last, and with a heavy sigh proposed to leave the 
almost silent spot. 

" There is something oppressive, " she said, " in these first spring- 
days, — something that makes me low and languid ; it always was 
so with me as long as I can remember, and now — " 

^^Now jou feel like my favorite poet when he wrote his poem 
of the early Spring, in whicYv \i^ «^e«ka «» NecAs?^^ ^^ ^nIosx \Q^a 
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and coining blessings — ^blessings to be yours, I trast, my love, in 
all their deep, mysterious beauty : — 

« Well may I guess and feel 

Why autumn should be sad ; 
But vernal airs should sorrow heal, 

Spring should be gay and glad ; 
Yet, as along this violet bank I rove, 

The languid sweetness seems to choke my breath, 
I sit me down beside the hazel grove, 

And sigh, and almost wish my weariness were death." 

Bernard repeated the lines with touching emphasis, and when 
he had concluded, he drew his wife's arm within his own, saying 
with deep feeling: — 

" My own Florence, I sometimes fear that you keep trifling an- 
noyances to yourself till they grow to unnatural dimensions in the 
dark' places of your heart, and then assume a giant form which 
frightens and dispirits you. I cannot bear to think that this is 
so. I cannot bear to fancy that my wife conceals a single thought, 
still less a sorrow from her husband." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Florence, hastily ; " I have no 
cares or sorrows. What should there be to grieve me ? I am a 
very happy woman — how happy, you will never know." 

" Shall I not ?" said Bernard, with a smile, " I am not a 
stranger, that I may not intermeddle with your joy." 

" Meddle with nothing — nothing that belongs in the way of 
foolish fancies to our troublesome and capricious sex — ^for we are 
dangerous things to handle," she added, with an attempt at rally- 
ing her spirits, " and ho is a wise man who leaves us most to our 
own selves." 

Bernard appeared to take the hint, for he was silent during the 
short space of time which elapsed before they reached the gardens. 
Silent, but very happy, watching his wife's beautiful profile, and 
feeling how impossible it was for aught of evil to dwell in such a 
glorious temple. " It is a blessed reflection," so he thought, 
" that I have not, like my poor brother, lorj ^aa\» ^<^<£^^iift\®» *^ 
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forgive. She is so frank and openhearted, so true in every feel- 
ing, and so — " 

But here his cogitations were brought to an abrupt close by tlio 
letting duwn of the carriage steps, and by the necessity of helping 
the object of these heartfelt but secret penegyrics to alight. The 
Gardens were thronged with company, amongst whom Clayton saw 
several persons whom he recognized. They were principally Club 
acquaintances, men of whom he knew but little, and whom he 
passed (while his beautiful wife leant languidly upon his arm) 
with a slight nod of recognition, or at most with a few meaningless 
words of conventional courtesy. But Bernard, besides that he 
was both proud and sensitive, had a quick eye for what was going 
on around him, and he soon began to notice a peculiar expression 
— it was something differing from, and to him still more offensive 
than admiration — which came into men*s faces when they looked 
at Florence. At first he tried to hope that it was imagination on 
his part, and that the gaze which irritated him did not in reality 
exist, but was nothing worse than the offspring of a jealous wish 
to keep his wife's beauty for his eyes alone. But although he 
Bould thus deceive himself in one or two instances, all his sus- 
picions were aroused again by an incident which more than con- 
firmed him in his first idea, that a something of peculiar and not 
Battering interest was excited by his wife's appearance. 

They were standing near the water-bed of the hippopotamus, 
and watching the gambols of the amphibious beast in his favorite 
element, when a party, consisting of several ladies and gentlemen, 
approached the place where they were standing. The voices of 
these new comers, which seemed in some sort familiar both to 
Clayton and his wife, caused them to look round in the direction 
whence they came ; and then a mutual recognition took place, for 
amongst the party were the Graham family — Sir Carleton, Lady 
Annabella, and the fair Louisa included. In a moment, and as a 
natural consequence, both of their former acquaintance and the 
approaching marriage of her brother with that cold, arrogant-look- 
iDgGno lady, Florence lield outYieit \i^ai^\a'?!il\sa><^\^'am 
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—held it oat for one brief instant, and then — for it met with no 
responsive touch — let it fall inertly by her side, whilst a deadly 
paleness, succeeded by a flush as sudden as it was beautiful, spread 
over her face. 

She made no attempt at speech, indeed she could not, for, be- 
fore the invincible masked battery of those two women's hard, 
cold faces, she felt that any weak missiles either of offence or de- 
fence she could use would be as powerless as a pebble thrown 
against the hide of the monster that lay wallowing there before 
them. And Clayton, she could not doubt it — saw it all I — had 
noticed with his rapid glance the tacit but most effectual insult, 
and had become aware that even Sir Carleton had contributed his 
share to swell his wife's heavy meed of mortification ; for whilst he 
returned her husband's greeting, he had not by a single look or 
gesture acknowledged that ho was aware of Mrs. Bernard's pre- 



Only for one short minute did this painful scene continue, and 
then, with a bow of cold and stately ceremony, Clayton drew his 
wife's arm within his own, and led her, passive and silent, from 
the place where his pride had received a blow so unexpected and 
severe. 

Not a word was uttered by them during the short drive home. ' 
Perhaps of the two Clayton was the most to be pitied, and that 
from the very novelty of the terrible sensation he was enduring. 
To see his wife insulted by those cold, haughty looks ; to remem- 
ber that her extended hand had been refused, and her acquaint- 
ance pointedly rejected and disowned, was a blow so fearful to his 
pride that Clayton could have groaned aloud in the extremity of 
his mortification. But for her — ^for Florence, who, all unknown 
as was the melancholy fact to that confiding husband, had been 
from her youth up used to slights, to head-tossings, and to keen 
cutting insults — this manner of attack upon her feelings was no 
novel thing. In the days when she was proud of her own daring, 
her own power of self-defence, and of the flashing eyes which look- 
ed defiance even when her tongue waa mu\fc\m>i5aai8fc^'s.''''^^^''^ 
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had cared little for the indignant looks of " slow," good women, or 
lor the underbred impertinence of so-called " fine ladies." But 
all was changed with that poor weakened woman now ; her sin, 
she felt, had found her out, and keeping secret in her heart the 
bitter thoughts that lay too deep for tears, she waited — but, oh ! 
with what a trembling spirit, for the condemnation which must 
follow. 

But she had yet another respite, — another glimpse of a bright 
future prospect, — another sweet, short basking in the sunshine of 
the happy present ! The change came about after this-wise. 

At the door of Bernard's house in Bruton Street they found, 
standing on the steps and waiting for admission, Florence's brother, 
Alick. They had seen him only since their return, and then they 
had thought him looking ill and altered ; brightened up in dress 
certainly, and what some might call improved in manners ; but he 
was not — and Clayton secretly mourned over the great change- 
he was not the former Alick of his affections— not the frank and 
simple-hearted curate whose life was spent in the zealous discharge 
of all his sacred duties. Yes ; it was too true, at least he feared 
BO, that the temptations and the homage of the world had fatally 
deteriorated Alick's character, and that the man who had seemed 
to stand so firmly against change and the allurements of prosper- 
ity, had fallen as hopelessly as though his "house" had been 
built upon the sand instead of on the Rock whose foundation en- 
dureth for ever. But if it were true that he had been giddily 
pursuing a round of pleasures unsuited to his sacred calling, 
punishment severe as it was swift had not failed to overtake the 
weak and erring man. That he was not happy was evident in his 
moody brow, his rare and almost sullen words, and in the little in- 
terest he manifested in the concerns of those whose welfare should 
have been most dear to him. But such as he was, however, and 
poor companion as he seemed likely to prove himself, Clayton, 
who, for the first time in his life, was desirous to escape a tete-a- 
tete mth. Florence, urged him to remain and dine with them. The 
invitsktiojx was accepted, and n^xtX'^, Vtv.^ ^X^Xaw ^<ya^^ ^te* 
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ward for this exercise of hospitality, he would have found an 
ample one in the af1;er-dinner confidence which Alick poured in 
upon him. 

During the two hours that they sat alone together, moved by a 
return of his old better feelings which the association with his 
brother-in-law called up within him, Alick fell into the old liabits 
of unreserve, and revealed to Clayton all his causes for unhappi- 
ness. He kept back nothing, neither his own short-comings nor 
the self-reproaches with which his conscience visited him in his 
solitary hours ; and then he came at last to tell how, for some 
cause which yet remained a mystery. Lord Ashington, who had 
once appeared to feel for him as a father, now treated him with 
coldness and reserve, whilst his Louisa, ah ! that was the unkind- 
est cut of all 1 had changed to him completely, giving only frowns 
where there had been radiant smiles before, and vicing, so Alick 
thought, with Lady Annabella in what appeared to him a some- 
thing very like impertinence. Clayton listened at first with sym- 
pathy unmixed with any alloy of selfish or self-interested feeling; 
but, alas ! for the credit of weak human nature, it must be owned 
that when poor Alick came to touch upon the wrongs inflicted by 
his^ncee and her family, a strange rush of joy came over the 
husband's spirit. He could not help it; he was very sorry for the 
poor fellow, very sorry, indeed ; but it was such an intense relief 
to find that there was a cause unconnected with herself, for the 
rudeness shown to his Florence by those " odious women," that 
Bernard almost forgot to condole with his brother-in-law on his 
misfortimes. 

" I almost think they want to break with me," sighed the un- 
happy lover, who was totally in the dark as to the reasons for his 
companion's silence. 

" And if they do, my dear fellow," said the unsympathizing 
Clayton, " so much the better. She is not a beauty ; and, if I 
am not mistaken, she has a temper which would worry you to 
death. Come, cheer up, Alick ! And it will turn out for the 
best, and Flo, for one, won't breather \ieai\.V£'^\^\iw2i.^*^sa^^^ 
you over.*' 
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They went up to the drawing-room with lightened hearts and 
brighter faces than the two which Florence, with her brow so 
wrapped in gloom, had left behind her after their silent banquet. 



CHAPTER LII. 

OLIVE SENDS A MESSAGE. 

The hours of that memorable Sunday dragged along wearily for 
Olive Bernard. She was alone, save for the companionship of 
her rather exacting infant, and^ the one serving-maid, who acted 
both as nurse and waitii^-woman ; and never within her memory 
had a "Sabbath" day appeared to her so insufferably endless. There 
was no peaceful music to that restless woman's ears in the church 
bells which chimed through the live-long day; and when the 
evening came, with its calm, oppressive stillness, she could bear 
the dull suspense no longer, but determined on the immediate 
execution of a measure which throughout the day she had been 
planning. 

Her first stop was to summon the mistress of the house, an in- 
dustrious, homely body, whom Olive had on several occasions 
found to be an extremely useful as well as an always humble 
friend. 

" Mrs. Pocock," she Said, on the entrance of the good woman, 
in her Sunday cap and gown, " I have sent for you to do me a 
service." 

" Anything in my power, ma'am ; I am always happy to be of 
use to lodgers which is civil-spoken and well-conducted, as you 
be." 

"What I want," said Olive, " is that you should find me an 
active and responsible person to go on a most important errand." 

" There won't be no difficulty in that, ma'am," answered Mrs. 
Pocock, " for I has my son home on leave from the perlice in 
Ireland, where he is sergeant, and he'll be most happy to take a 
message wherever you would c\vooa«b \« ^^\A\MCLr 
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" Thank you. Perhaps you will be kind enough to ask your 
son if he will step up to me, here. I am very anxious that there 
should be no misunderstanding, and would prefer seeing him 
myself, and giving him directions." 

Mrs. Pocock curtesyed herself out of the room, returning 
almost immediately with the required messenger. 

Olive had a sealed letter in her hand, and held it whilst she 
talked to him. 

" You know London well, I suppose?" she asked. 

" As well as the most men, I believe," said the man. " I livied 
in it ma'am, man and boy, near upon twenty-five years, and didn't 
ought to have forgotten it by this time." 

" But the West End, I mean," said Olive ; " All about Berke- 
ley Square and the Clubs in Pall Mall ; do you know that as 
weU?" 

" I was servant, ma'am," he said, " along with a officer in the 
Guards, and went with him to Dublin. That was afore I got 
into the perlice ?" 

" That will do; and now please to listen attentively to what I 
have to say. You must go first, with this letter — be sure you 
do not lose it — to Thomas's Hotel, in Berkeley Square. Ask 
there if either of the gentlemen I shall name are in the house. 
Stay, I will write them down for fear you should forget who you 
are told to ask for." 

She wrote two names upon a piece of paper, which she gave into 
Mr. Pocock's charge. 

" First," she continued, " you must ask for him, the top one, 
Mr. Audaine. You won't forget ?" 

" Not I, ma'am. I am not new to this here kind of thing, 
you see." 

Olive was startled at his words. What kind of thing was it 
the man was used to?" Surely he could not imagine his em- 
ployment was to trace the whereabouts of a breaker of the laws ! 
The idea was ridiculous, and. yet it added to the ominous dread 
of conus^ eviJ which oppressed \xeT. 
18 
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When she spoke again she made no allosion to his last remark, 
tut continued her directions as though the nature of it had failed 
to strike her. 

"You will go," she said, "first to Thomas's Hotel, and you 
will inquire if Mr. Audaine happens to be in the apartments 
occupied by Mrs. Fletcher. Should he chance to be there, you 
will give this card" — she placed one of her own visiting- tickets 
on the table before him — " and you will desire the waiter to say 
that the bearer of that card desires to speak to Mr. Audaine in 
private." 

"And supposing that the gentlemen isn't in the Hotel, 
ma'am?" inquired Pocock. 

" Then you must seek him at his Club, the name of which I 
have written down for you, or at his house, which possibly they 
will give you the direction of at the " Travellers'." Anywhere or 
anywhere, find him if possible, and give this letter into his hands 
privately." 

" And how about the other gent which the name of is put 
down upon paper?" inquired Mr. Pocock. 

" You need do nothing whatever about him if you succeed in 
finding Mr. Audaine ; but should you fail at this, you must ask at 
No. — , Bruton Street whether Captain Bernai-dis in England, and 
in London, and then — ^but," she continued in an altered voice, and 
as though speaking to her own thoughts, " That is scarcely probable. 
However, there is just the chance, and should you find him, give him 
the letter secretly, as I have directed you to do in the event of 
your finding Mr. Audaine." 

" All right, ma'am. I quite understand," said Mr. Pocock, 
raising his hand to his forehead, with a half-military salute. "All 
right, ma'am — and I'm to go at once, in course ?" 

" Directly ; do not lose s^ moment. Here is a sovereign, you 
shall have another if you return and tell me that you have dis- 
covered either of these gentlemen, and have brought an answer to 
my letter. That is all ; go now, and stop nowhere on your road." 

The man touched hisliaii ouc^i mowi^BsA^^ ^^^\ -whilst 
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Olive began what might be called her second Act of anxious 
waiting, an Act far more exciting than the previous one, for she 
had done something positive at last — and must stand by her own 
deed, whether that deed's result would be for good or for evil. 

Meanwhile the messenger, who was both an intelligent and a 
conscientious individual, proceeded as rapidly on his way as the 
first *' Hansom" he had found could take him. On his arrival 
at the hotel where he had been instructed to make his inquiries, 
he was told that no such person as Mr. Audaine was at that mo- 
ment in the house. The same reply also awaited him at the 
Club, and to his infinite disgust — for he was becoming rather 
wearied of following after this apparently intangible gentleman, 
Mr. Pocock learned on application at Mr. Audaine's lodgings in 
Piccadilly that the latter erratic individual was from home — ^his 
servant did not know for certain where ; but that if he {Pocock) 
thought fit to leave any message or letter, the same would bo 
safely delivered to his master on his return. This proposal, how- 
ever, being decidedly at variance with the orders he had received, 
met with no favor with the sergeant, whose eagerness to obtain 
an interview with Mr. Audaine, coupled with his evident un- 
willingness to impart the purport of his visit to so trustworthy a 
personage as the valet, caused that worthy to look at him with a 
considerable amount of suspicion. 

" You can call again if you think it worth while,'* he said, 
sulkily, " You can call again to-morrow, and inquire if Mr. 
Audaine will see you." 

" To-morrow won't serve my turn at all. You see I've got a 
message from a lady," (the bright idea had just struck him that 
possibly the mention of one of the softer sex might make the 
valet more amenable to persuasion), " I've got a message from a 
lady, which is very particular, and must be given to the gen'le- 
man to-night." 

" Must it ? well, let's see. Come at eleven, or half-past ten. 
It's Sunday night, so we're not likely to b^ ON^iA^X.^. X<^Ni. ^'^j^is^ 
at half-past ten, and I'll send up yo\xi uaTaB &t ^q>\J'' 
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If the gentleman's gentleman liad nourished a hope that on this 
hint Mr. Pocock would have revealed a portion of his secret, be 
was doomed to he disappointed, for the mysterious visitor, after a 
few hurried words of thanks, stepped again into his cah, and iras 
driven «ipidly away. 

" What's to be done next? said Mr. Pocock to himself, after 
he had given the order to his charioteer to drive up Bond Street. 
" Why, it seems to me that there's not a ha*p'worth of use in 
trusting althogether to that swell in Piccadilly, and I'd better look 
after the other-chap as well ; so I'll just cut on to Bruton Street, 
and have a try at that shop." 

The resolution was no sooner arrived at than acted on, but again 
were the messenger's expectations disappointed, for Captain Ber 
nard was pronounced to be " not at home." The Captain was in 
England, and in London, but he was dinning out — where, the 
servant could not say, and the time of his return could not even 
be guessed at. ' 

By this time it was nine o'clock, and Mr. Pocock, whose supper 
was usually administered to him by his careful parent punctually 
as the kitchen clock struck the hour of eight, began to feel what 
he called " peckish." 

" I'll take a snack," he said, " and have a pint of ale, and then 
to work again. It won't ever do to go back without one of thero 
two parties, though it seems to me they are pretty near as hard to 
find at home as an Irish landlord-shooter." And with that 
reflection, after the payment and dismissal of his Hansom, Olive's 
tired envoy proceeded to the agreeeble task of restoring his ex- 
hausted energies. 

Punctually as the parish church clock chimed the half-hour past 
ten, Mr. Audaine's valet was summoned to the door by a single 
knock, which he rightly surmised to be the modest request for 
admittance of his former importunate vistor. He, the valet, had 
already made known to his master (whose return had preceded 
Mr. Pocock's by a few minutes only) that a person who announced 
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liimself as the messenger of a lady Lad called (and would repeat 
liis visit shortly) to sec Mr. Audaine on business. 

" Show him up the moment he comes/* said Ernest, in whose 
mind the idea of Mrs. Clavering in a position of more than ordi- 
nary difficulty and danger at once presented itself; "show him up, 
and ask no questions." 

Audaine was not, as we have seen, kept for any lengthened period 
in suspense, and when, after the ushering in of the expected visit- 
ant, and the closing of the door behind him, the anxious man saw 
that the new arrival was a stranger to him, he experienced an 
agreeable sensation of relief. 

" What is it, my man ? " he said, as Pocock made his military 
salute ; " this is hardly a day for business, so I conclude that yours 
is pressing. Is there anything that I can do for you ? " 

" I was desired, sir," answered the man, " by a lady as lodges 
Ci6rkenwell-way — at my mother's house, sir — to give your honor 
this letter without fail at oncej" and he placed Olive's letter on the 
table. 

Ernest opened it immediately, and his short-lived lightness of 
spirit died away as he perused it. The following were the words 
which Olive, in the confusion of her faculties, and with no friend 
to offer counsel, had penned, and sent to her husband's and her 
brother's friend : — 

" Dear Me. Audaine, 

'* I hardly know what I write, and scarcely why I am so 
anxious. In a letter, too, I cannot tell you all that troubles me. 
This much, however, I must say — must risk it, for I seem to 
have no friends — ^no one that I can ask advice of There is a boy 
— a little fellow, a dwarf almost — ^you may have seen him, perhaps, 
who has a letter, which he found in Orchard Street, written by 

poor Mr. F . There is a man called Thomson, whom he 

hates, and whom he will give information against, I feel quite sure, 
as soon as ever it is in his power. He must be stop^d in thi&^ 
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if possible. You can do anything, and we all trust you so ! The 
boy's haunts arc thcso — " and then there followed the address of 
Mrs. Driver's residence in Short's Gardens, as well as that of Red- 
fern and the small grocer's shop, to which the reader has already 
been introduced. *^ The name of this lad," so the incoherent letter 
ran, *' is Amelius Driver, but more I cannot venture to say in 
writing." 

This perplexing, and evidently hastily-written scrawl, was signed 
Olive Bernard, and -contained no other word likely to clear up the 
paiuful mystery which it shadowed forth. Ernest read it twice, 
and each time with increasing anxiety. So absorbed, indeed, was 
he in the reflections to which its perusal had given birth, that 
Olive's emissary found it necessary to recalf the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the subjcet-matter in hand. 

" Sir — I beg your honor's pardon," he said, " but I was *^ld 
by the lady as I was to take back an answer." 

" Of course," responded Audaine, rousing himself from the har- 
assing train of thought into which he had fallen, and looking with 
greater attention than he had hitherto bestowed, on the speaker; 
" of course, and — ^but it seems to me, my man, that I have seen 
your face before, though where and when I cannot in the least 
remember. Have you been in the army? You look like a 
soldier.' 

" I have, sir. I was in theOuards three years,, and servant to 
Colonel Aylmer at the time." 

" That's it! " exclaimed Audaine; "I recollect you perfectly. 
And what are you about now ? Have you left the army ?" 

" I have, your honor," returned the police-seigeant, " I have, 
your honor — I had friends, who bought my discharge after I 
went to Dublin, and I've got up now to be sergeant of police." 

Ernest listened to this announcement with a considerable 

amount of satisfaction, fot he was not without hope that his new 

acquaintance would prove a valuable ally in the complciated and 

difSicult business which "he ^«mfe^ Y^^^ t^iwv \a \i3s^<5k nc^x^ hia 
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hands. The man's countenance pleased him — it was open, honest, 
and intelligent — ^whilst his vocation was a proof that his character 
— the qualities of which his face was the index — stood high in the 
opinion of his employers. 

" You live a long way from this, you say," said Ernest, after 
this brief but searching examination, " and of corse you must re- 
turn home with the answer ; but could you not make it possible 
to call on me again to-morrow, as soon almost as it is light ? I have 
some work for you to do, which, if I am not mistaken, you would 
do well, and your payment would be very liberal for the trouble I 
should give." And as he spoke the concluding all-important words, 
Audainc placed a handful of silver in the sergeant's hand. 

" Thank ye, sir," was the rejoinder, with another military 
salute — "Thank ye; and I could be here at any time your 
honor wishes." 

" At six o'clock, then, and be punctual. You shall have the 
note in half-a-minute." 

It did not occupy much longer time to write a few brief lines, 
assuring Olive that her request would ho promptly attended to, 
and everything attempted which might lead to the frustration of 
Master Driver's object. The note was worded very cautiously; 
and when it was concluded, and deposited in the safe keeping of 
Sergeant Pocock, Ernest was \eft to himself and to the arrange- 
ment of his plans for the morrow's serious work. 



CHAPTER LIIL 

CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 

Another bright spring morning, brighter even than the preceding 
one; and as the early sun looked slantingly in at Florence Ber- 
nard's chamber window, there awoke within her breast the same 
eager longing after happiness — ^t1a,e eam^ dLQ\fcTrDMi3^<ss^\ft ^sRs^iMSQ^ 
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to the last against the avenging Fate whose heavy wings were 
lowering above her head. 

It was six o'clock, and already the busy London birds were 
chirrupping in the adjacent square; and London, at least its work- 
ing portion, had risen to perform the daily toil of life. It was 
six o'clock — not one single minute later — and already there stood, 
knocking at the private door of a rich tradesman's house in 
Piccadilly the soldier-like looking man, whose advent on the pre- 
ceding day had not failed to fill with curiosity the vacant mind of 
Ernest's idle attendant. 

** Well, you are an early bird I " said that luxurious gentleman. 
"You have come to time, you have; " and he rubbed his half- 
opened eyes as he ushered the Sergeant into his master's dressing- 
room. 

They were closeted together, those two conspirators, for a long 
half-hour, and, although 'the valet called both ears and eyes into 
request, in order to obtain some inkling, however slight, of the 
nature of their conversation, his efforts were futile, as the door 
was kept hermetically closed, and the voices of the two speakers 
were hushed almost to a whisper. 

" You will keep yourself, if possible, entirely concealed from 
observation, and the moment you catch a glimpse of a lad answer- 
ing this description, you will follow him cautiously, and having 
traced him to the place of his destination, you will give me inune- 
diate information at the Club of what you have seen. 

This was the substance of the instructions given by Audaine to 
the police-sergeant. According to Audaine's view of the case great 
caution was necessary whilst working for the protection of the 
unfortunate Florence. It would never do, he thought, to display 
an over-anxiety in the matter, and besides, he was desirous to 
obtain some informatiot^jcfl^vdM^ this mysterious youth, before 
he either openly moved in the matter, or threw alarm amongst any 
of the members of Florence Bernard's family. If he could only, 
by bribes, threats — ^force, \i neceaa^ — (fot Ernest was too eager 
in the cause to be very 8CTup\ilo\La «^\o VJaaTosssoa V^ ^sbsc^vss^^ 
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— if ^le could only gain possession of the paper mentioned by Olive, 
why then he would at least know how to act, and could consult, 
both with Olive and Miss Brigham, on what was next to be 
attempted. 

The great secrecy and caution required was extremely irksome 
to Ernest Audaine, and it was especially annoying to him that it 
was at present only with women that he shared this weighty and 
dangerous secret. A crisis seemed, however, as he greatly feared, 
approaching, and one which would probably much increase the 
number of those who must consult together for this unhappy 
woman's benefit. That this could be longer delayed seemed 
inevitable to Ernest, and as the hours slipped by, and he heard 
nothing from his emissary, he determined to go himself to Thom- 
son's house in James Street, and make enquiries after Master 
Driver's whereabouts. 

It was now ten o'clock, and should it be the intention of either 
the lad himself, or of the older persons by whom he was probably 
guided, to lay any information they might be possessed of before 
a magistrate, it was clear that the hour had nearly arrived when 
such a measure was most likely to be taken. No time, therefore, 
was to be lost in obtaining an interview with the object of Olive's 
suspicion; so, leaving a message for Mr. Pocock, in case that 
worthy functionary should arrive during his absence, Ernest 
hurried away to James Street. 

He found the master of the house sitting alone, and looking 
very sulky and shabby, in his back parlor, a retreat into which 
Mr. Audaine walked without the form of an announcement, 
shrewdly suspecting that Thomson would have been, but for that 
precaution, denied to visitors generally, and most especially to him- 
self. For (as Ernest well remembered) at the period of. the 
present general dealer's dismissal for corrupt practices from Mrs. 
Fletcher's service, he — Audaine — ^had, as a family friend, been 
Balled upon to give his advice upon that momentous occasion. Of 
this fact, and also that he was consequently thorou^hl^ tvw^« ^1 
Thomson 8 deviations from the path oi Tec.\A.\AsA'fe^^<5i\aXXet S»S^- 

18* 
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\HduLJ could not but De cognizant, and therefore it was that Ernest 
deemed it advisable to enter Mr. Andrew Thomson's castle in so 
unceremonious a manner. 

There was some excuse (seeing how great was his surprise) for 
the extreme embarrassment visible in the man's countenance on 
the entrance of his visitor ; but surprise was scarcely sufficient to 
recount for the violent trembling of his hands, or for the hurrying 
away into his pockets of sundry papers which had been lying be- 
fore him on the table 

" I r.m cnme," said Audaine, entering at once into the reason 
for his visit, nnd seeing that he appeared little likely to obtain 
orridcnt'd speech of Master Amelius, — *' I am come to ask about 
n lid c:.llcd Driver, and I was told that I might obtain informa- 
tion concerning him here." 

'' I don't know a chap of that name," replied the man, who waa 
evidently taking refuge in surliness from the danger of answering 
further questions, " You have been directed to the wrong shop, 
sir, and I advise you to look about elsewhere." 

" I have not been directed to the wrong shop," said Ernest, 
angrily ; " and I recommend you to reflect upon your replies, as 
your refusal to give information may tell against you later." 
. This was a threat, an indirect one certainly, but still a threat, 
and the moment he had uttered it, Ernest would gladly have re- 
called the hasty words ; but the mischief was done, and he could 
only endeavor to remedy it as best he might. In furtherance 
therefore of this object, he was about to speak again, when Thom- 
son interrupted him by saying, with a manner and tone of voice 
far more civil than before. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but I didn't quite remember you at 
first ; and that there ^py — ^he's like a child of my own, sir — and 
if he's likely to be in trouble I get vexed about him, and make 
excuses, do you see." 

"Well — I daresay," said Ernest impatiently; "but as I don't 
happen to want to get \iim \tv\» trouble, perhaps you will be good 
enoagh to answer my queatiou,'' 
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The man put on a puzzled look, and seemed to hesitate. The 
acting was so good that Audaine never suspected for a moment 
that he was being played upon. Nay, not even when Thomson 
said with an excellent impromptu sigh — 

" If you'll be good enough to wait one moment sir, while I just 
ask the missus — she has a mother's feelings to him, sir, and 
gets his breakfast for him, which at times is ill-convenient, and he 
comes in late sometimes — I'll step and ask her, sir, if he's been 
here to-day, if you'll allow me." 

He was gone before Audaine could make any objection to the 
proceeding, and the door being closed after him, Ernest was left 
alone in that close, dark, musty-smelling room. Five minutes 
elapsed — more than five — and then Audaine, beginning to wonder 
at the long delay, turned the handle of the door, with the intention 
of questioning the "missus" in person. He turned the handle, 
but to his infinite surprise, and indeed almost to his amusement, 
he found that the door was locked, and that he was, to all intents 
and purposes, a prisoner 1 



CHAPTER LIV. 

AUDAINE IN PURSUIT. 

" How I have mismanaged this affair ! " was Audaine's inward ex- 
clamation, when the first momentary smile at the absurdity of his 
position had given place to a look of intense vexation — "How 
stupidly I have mismanaged it ! " And after this burst of self 
accusation he proceeded, seeing that Mr. Thomson's sanctum did 
not boast of the luxury of a bell, to thunder against the door with 
his stick, whilst he called loudly and angrily to those without for 
liberation. 

Another five minutes passed during those unavailing efforts, 
and then the indignant prisoner, turning to the o\ift wsaall rnxj^da^ ^ 
inspected the cbancea of escape in tliat dLVt^vsvi. \\. ^^»» ^s^^isM^^ 
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large enough for a man to pass through, and also at a sufficiently 
short distance from the ground to admit of his springing from it, 
when on the other side, in safety ; but unfortunately, on looking out, 
Ernest percisived that it opened on a dark, deep area, fenced by a 
spiked iron railing. He had no resource, therefore, but again to 
call out loudly for assistance from the open window — a call which 
was promptly responded to by no less a person than Mrs. Thomson 
herself, who, after unlocking the door, poured forth a string of 
explanations to which Audaine gave little heed. 

" It was all along of Thomson's foolishness,*' she said. " He 
makes a fool of that 'ere boy entirely. But I'm quite ashamed, 
sir, upon my life I am, to think that a gentleman like you should 
ha' been treated so. I 'adn't a hidear before I 'erd you holloing 
that you was in the parlor ; and Thomson, he set off to look after 
the boy, I fancy, so — " 

But Ernest cut short her apologies by speaking his mind in a 
few sentences extremely to the purpose (but more energetic than 
polite), and then he took his way back hastly to the place of ren- 
dezvous. 

Mr. Pocock was waiting at the door when Ernest arrived at the 
Club, and was immediately accosted by the Sergeant, who looked 
heated and "put out." 

" I came a minute after you had left, sir," he said, " and I expect 
there isn't a second of time to lose, as the young chap is off to 
the police-court down in Marlborough Street." 

*' To the police court I Good God ! is it possible T* cried Ernest, 
as he hurried again into the Hansom, and motioned to Pocock to 
take his place beside him. And then — ^having desired the cabman 
to drive as hard as h^ could to the Marlborough Street police-court 
— ^he questioned the Sergeant concerning his morning's operations. 

" Well, sir, I watched about the house till nine o'clock, and didn't 

see no one stirring ; but after that a decent-dressed woman came 

out of the house with a bonnet on and shawl, and stepped on to 

a baker's close at hand. On seeing \WV, \ ^o^VVs^c^d her, and asking 

for a penny roll, I listened, ^\ML\Qil \?^ ^^sJCm^Q'l Kv. 
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" * Good morning, Mrs. Driver/ said the woman in the shop, 
* and how's your son to-day T •* 

" * Well, thank you, he is pretty tolerable,* says she, ^ only he's 
got a nasty cough as preys upon him, and I often fear his back's 
a-getting weaker.' " 

*^ * Lor, that's a pity,' says the other woman, * for he's a clever 
little fellow is Yussy — more civil spoken, t<5o, and better mannered 
than he used to be.' " 

" ^ Well I do think he is,' says Mrs. Driver, sighing like — 
'but I must make haste home and get his breakfast, for he's a 
going out, he says, particular this morning.' " 

** With that, " continued the Sergeant, " I was satisfied for the 
moment, and I watched again for another quarter-of-an-hour, and 
then, sure enough, a young fellow came out just answering your 
description, sir. He went along — I followed him at the time — till 
he came to a 'ackney-coach stand, when as he got into a cab, I, in 
course, got into another, and told my cabby to keep him well in 
sight. We never stopped till he came to Ranelagh Street, where 
he waited, I shcJuld think, ten minutes or more, and then he and 
another chap — a man of fifty (or thereabouts) — came out together ; 
and into the cab they got, all in a jifiy like, and dr«vc off, as I told 
your honor, to the police-court." 

" And you came on to me ? What a confounded idiot I have 
been," thought Ernest, once again. But still he comforted him- 
self with the reflection that even had he undertaken the part which 
he had assigned to Pocock, and followed on the boy's track to 
Marlborough Street, he would, most likely, have failed in turning 
him from his purpose, whilst the fact of the attempt might tell 
against his own cause. The information about to be given (nay, 
too probably, alas ! already given) could not beaficcted by Ernest's 
intervention, and all that now lay in his power was to endeavor to 
obtain an interview with tho magistrate, and discover the amount 
of mischief whioh Master Driver had managed to effect. 

But before we follow Audaine into the presence of the rc^re- 
sentativG of Justice, we must xetuin &t OTi*^ Vtv^'l TSjaxsiss^iN* Va 
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Amelias, who daring the hours that intervened subseqnent to his 
discovery of what he considered as Thomson's delinquency, had 
been ill a state of mind little short of ecstasy. He had, of course, 
made known to^edfem not only the lucid idea which had been 
imparted to him by Olive, but the more than suspicions to which 
that idea had given birth : and had withal divulged to his constant 
friend and adviser his fixed purpose of at once proceeding to a 
police-court, and laying the affair before a magistrate. He asked 
for no counael from the man who in years and experience was so 
much his senior, but he required the support and sanction which 
those years and that experience gave ; for Am^lius knew full well 
that a lad of his age and appearance would find some difficulty in 
obtaining the amount of consideration which he felt was necessary 
foi the success of his project and the gratification of his revenge. 
Redfem was only half-willing to join his protege in the expedition. 
To be sure, the threatened exposure of Thomson would be equally 
fatal to the writer of the letter ; and that in itself was an idea that 
gave unbounded satisfaction to Redfem, inasmuch as the exposure 
in anyway of a relation of Lord Ashington's family must materially 
tend to the humilation of that obnoxious nobleman's pride and vain- 
glory. But on the other hand, there were Redfem's, alias Forbcs's, 
own antecedents to be considered ; and although it seemed little 
probable that his identity would be recognized, still, it was un- 
pleasant to find himself once more exposed to the ordeal of a police- 
court's dreaded publicity. 

These, however, were motives for refusal which Redfren could 
not acknowledge to the lad, whose determination not to be turned 
from his purpose was evident from the first, and who appeared to 
claim the services of his confederate on this occasion as a matter 
of right. That the assent of Redfem was iwt refused we have 
already shown ; but what was the effect produced in the police-court 
by the revelations of the intriguing pair may as well become 
apparent in the after-conversation held by Audaine with the pre- 
siding magistrate. 

Oa the arrival of Eruest at tiaa ^oqx qI >i3aa ^iovxxX^^V'^ ^^\ii hia 
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card in to the magistrate with a pressing request for an immediate 

interview. The answer was a civil one, to the effect that Mr. 

would see Mr. Audaine as soon as it was in his power to do so ; 
and with this promiso Audaine was for the moment obliged to be 
content, whilst he endeavored to shorten the period of waiting by 
ascertaining, through Pocock's inquiries, that Redfern and his 
young companion had left the court some minutes previously to 
his own arrival there. 

The magistrate, who knew Audaine both by sight and reputation, 
did not keep the applicant long in suspense ; but when they met, 
Ernest saw at a glance an ominous tinge of solemnity upon the 
face, which to him was that of a stranger. 

He entered at once upon the subject which had brought him 
theie that morning, mentioning in a few words the close ties of 
friendship which bound him to the Harley family, and his alarm 
lest the malignancy of the two persons whose depositions had, he 

believed, been recently made before Mr. should tell against 

a person — a lady — in the preservation of whose reputation he, 
Mr. Audaific, took, for his friend's sake, the greatest interest. 
He strove very hard to speak with composure, but the conscious- 
ness of utter failure in the attempt sensibly increased the agitation 
he was so desirous to conceal ; whilst during the few minutes that 
his exordium lasted, the gravity deepened on the magistrate's 
brow, till its shadow fell darkly over the faint ray of hope which 
before had lighted Ernest on to action. 

He said but little — that thinking, serious-looking man, and his 
very reticence added to Ernest's increasing conviction that his 
friends had fallen upon evil days, and that the time for secrecy and 
supineness was at an end I 

It was a very important case, the magistrate remarked, and the 
depositions made by the boy, whose name, as he gave it, was 
Harley, not Driver, — according to Mr. Audaine's statement — were 
too important to be overlooked. He had produced a letter, which 
had been read in open court, and was in a lady's handwriting — 
the handwriting of a person, at least, ao lV(b ^<c^\v<ci\i\»^b\»^>5y^V^\Ki 
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be — whose presence in the murdered man's apartment, only » 
short period before he was taken ill, had been positively sWom to 
at the recent trial of Mrs. Fletcher for the murder of her husband. 

" But, good heavens !" exclaimed Ernest, almost losing all self- 
coutrol in the extremity of his alarm ; " you surely would not 
condemn a woman on such evidence as this?'' 

" Condemn her 1 No," said the magistrate, with an official smile 
at E rnest's ignorance of the routine of judicial proceedings. " But 
in an affair so very serious, every precaution was of course taken, 
the deponents having been bound over in the usual way, and — " 

"But what is that young rascal's evidence worth?" broke in 
Ernest, "a fellow with an alias — a scamp of whom I hear the 
worst character ; what can he know of the affair ? and how could 
he have ever been in a position to swear to — to — Mrs. Bernard's 
writing ?" 

" That remains to be seen," rejoined the magistrate, who was 
evidently desirous of bringing the interview to a close ; " but it is 
my duty to tell you that we are not trusting to this lad's testimony 
alone, for the man Redfern has given evidence no less important 
— namely, that he can produce proof of Mrs. Bernard's having 
had access to a small bottle of strychnine, kept by a connection of 
her family for other purposes, let us hope, than the one to which 
it was eventually put. And now, my dear sir, you must excuse 
my wishing you good morning, for I am overwhelmed with business 
and—" 

"One moment 1" exclaimed Audaine, " and I will give you no 
further trouble. It seems to me that the man Thomson — " 

" Is decidedly mixed up in this mysterious affair, and a warrant 
will also, in all probability, be issued for his apprehension. In 
the meantime further inquiries are being made, and the police 
have orders to bo on the w^atch." 

On hearing this, and notwithstanding the ominous alsOy Ernest 
felt his hopes in some degree revive with the thoughts of Thomson's 
thTeatenei arrest j and it was with infinite satisfaction that he 
proceeded to swell the mass oi eVi^ftii^^ ;^^^Ya&\.^^\. ^^vaa^^^v. 
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by describing the daring act by which he had on that very morning 
been the victim. 

The magistrate listened with marked attention to the details of 
Audaine's temporary imprisonment, on which, however, he made 
but few comments whilst repeating his farewells to his visitor. 
But after the latter's departure, moved perhaps by the extraordi- 
nary statement he had just listened to, and likewise probably by 
the conviction that the ends of justice were not to be defeated, 
even though the suspected one was a young and lovely woman, 
and her friends of high degree. Mr. — — lost no time, after his 
return to the business of the court, in signing warrants for the 
immediate arrests both of Andrew Thomson, the needy tradesman 
in the obscurity of James Street, and of Florence Harley, the 
idolized wife, who, in her luxurious home, tremblingly lived from 
hour to hour in the dread anticipation of the disclosures which 
awaited her ! 



CHAPTER LV. 

GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 

The important Monday of the 29th of March promised to be, 
in more ways than one, an eventful day. In the first place, it was 
that on which the respite granted by Redfern to Lord Ashington 
came to a close ; and, in the next, it was big with the fate of two 
other performers in this drama. 

When Florence Bernard — on whose awakening the bright spring 
sun had shown with such a glowing welcome — attempted to leave 
her bed, she felt, and that for almost the first time within her 
recollection, that physical indisposition rendered the act impossible. 
So unused was she to the sensations of illness, that she could 
scarcely give a name to the suffering which oppressed her ; but 
that she was really ill was evidenced by the pale, drawn features^ 
and bjr the eye, languid, but still gWtlexm^m^ ^Y«A <5Jl^sKKfi^» 

J.VJ 
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ural excitement, which Clayton looked upon so anxiously, as he 
Burvcyed with nervous solicitude the countenance of his precious 
invalid. 

Of course no time was lost in sending for the medical adviser of 
the family, who proscribed the greatest possible amount of quiet 
— threatening serious consequences in the event of this advice 
being disregarded, and hinting darkly at the possible blighting, for 
the present at least, of those family hopes which had filled the 
mind of Bernard and his wife with such joyful anticipations for 
the future. 

In compliance with these injunctions, Florence, greatly to the 
increase of the nervous fears which had taken possession of her 
mind, was condemned to remain in silence, and in a darkened room, 
while Clayton descended to his tete-Ortete breakfast with his brother. 

A newspaper was spread before each of the two men, who were 
silent as such near relations generally are in the early morning 
hours ; and Clayton was already beginning to think that the time 
had arrived when he might, without danger to Florence, creep on 
tip-toe to her room and look upon her lovely face — when a ring at 
the bell announced a visitor. 

" Who can it be I" exclaimed Gerald, in a tone of slight annoy- 
ance." . 

" No one of any consequence," responded his brother. " Alick, 
I dare say ; " and he looked down again upon the columns of the 
"Times." 

But it was not Alick ; and it was, alas I some one of consequence 
- — of consequence, at least, to the peace of that unsuspecting host, 
for the visitor was no other than Ernest Audaine — come — but 
with a gnawing of regret, the bitterness of which was known to his 
own heart alone, to bring a blight upon his best friend's household, 
and place in the hand of Florence Bernard the fatal sicklehj wYAch 
the harvest of the storm which she had ^wn must now perforce 
be reaped I 

" May I speak to you ak'ne, dear Clayton ?" asked Ernest, after 
be bad shaken hands witlibo\k oi \)aftm. ^\a^Q,\Rft^aa strangely 
ultered, and they looked at likp3ieiwifc^wA^T\\i'^l 
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" Certainly," said Clayton, rising, and (he knew not why) with 
flometliing of misgiving at his heart, — " certainly, my dear fellow, 
come up into the drawing-room. Florence is not well," he added, 
seeing that Ernest hesitatecf. " We shall have it quite to ourselves." 
And he preceded Audain^ up the broad, stone-staircase, nothing 
guessing what a heavy burden he would bear about him when next 
his steps would tread that way again. 

A less warm-hearted man, and one more sparing of his own 
feelings, would certainly have delegated to another the painful 
task which Ernest had taken upon himself to perform. But to 
describe to what extent he dreaded the effect of the disclosures he 
was about to make would be impossible I All the way, as he slowly 
followed on his friend's footsteps, he meditated on the words best 
calculated to open gently the cruel business with which his mind 
was overcharged ; but when the door closed upon them, and he 
found himself alone with Bernard, and the dreaded task before 
him, he had no resource but to pluiige boldly into the subject, 
trusting blindly to the well-known eourage of his friend to support 
him in this his dire extremity. 

We will not follow him step by step through this onerous and 
painful duty — a duty which ho performed tenderly as a woman, 
watching anxiously the effect which his communication produced 
on that heart-stricken man. 

He sat with shaded eyes, and face hidden as much as possible 
from observation, the while Ernest revealed to him the wTiole ; nor 
did he once give any sign of the sharp agony he was enduring, till 
Ernest laid his hand upon his shoulder, and bade him rise and act; 
but then he looked up- in his old friend's face with a countenance 
80 unutterably piteous, that Ernest was moved almost to tears, and 
said in his deep, earnest tones — 

" Courage, dear Clayton j all is not yet quite lost or hopeless. 
We have time before us. There is as yet -no watch set upon her 
movements, and by immediate escape — " 

" Escape /" repeated Clayton, apparently in the extremity of 
surprise. " My wife escape ! My wife show to the world that 
she 23 guilty of this heinous crime \ m^ mSfe-A\sw\V^\^^^^" 
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he laughed \?ildly. " By heaTens, Ernest, you will drive me mad." 
And with a sudden rush, for which Audaine was totally unprepared, 
ho laid his two hands on his old friend's shoulders and grasped 
them as though his every finger were an iron vice. Ernest stood 
the shock without an instant's flinching, and looking steadily into 
the eyes of the frantic man, brought him, after the lapse of ten 
short seconds, to reason, and to something like composure. 

** May God forgive me," muttered the suflFerer, as his hold 
gradually relaxed ; and in the sudden weakness which followed on 
his momentary madness, he leant upon the table for support. 
" May God take pity on us both, and teach me how in this great 
trial to do my duty as a Christian should." 

His voice trembled as he said the earnest prayer, and then, 
covering his face with his hands, Audaine could guess that he was 
weeping. 

It was a painful sight to witness, so convulsed in its deep agony 
was that muscular frame which heaved so painfully under his over- 
powering emotion. But Ernest let him give his sorrow way, and 
only spoke when the first violence of his despair had abated. 

" It seems hard to press you, dear old fellow," he said, soothingly; 
" but, indeed, it is necessary to come to some resolution ; and in 
order to spare your wife as much as possible, I cannot but think 
that her instant removal would be advisable." 

" Impossible 1" cried Bernard, again starting up in excitement, 
but this time recovering himself speedily. " Impossible ! what- 
ever happens, Florence shall not stir I She should not, even did 
her health permit of her removal ; nor should she, even though 
she prayed for it on her bended knees. And God knows," he 
added mournfully, " if I have hitherto thwarted one single wish 
of hers. No 1 Ernest, we must meet this fearful peril with what 
courage we can summon — ^never shrinking from the blow, but 
looking solely to His infinite mercy, who alone is able to save to 
the uttermost those who put their trust in Him." 

**But/' said Ernest, who hardly knew how to deal with what he 
mentally termed the inBaue f amlVfiisia oi V\^ iiv^^A, ^^ ^^xi. ^^ ^^\ 
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seem to understand me — you overlook the fact that the innocence 
of your wife may not avail against the evidence which will, prob- 
ably, be brought against her ; and that — " 

" Hush," said Clayton in a low voice, but speaking with an air 
of proud determination that effectually prevented all further urging. 
" Hush, I must hear no more of this. It may be that the murdered 
man — you see I do not hesitate to use the proper word — it may be 
that the murdered man was cognizant of some dark secret known to 
Florence, a secret which, for aught I know, will mix such poison 
with my cup of happiness that I may never dare to taste it more. 
But of this truth I am certain — as certain as that the wretched 
being we speak of came to his end unfairly, that Florence Harley 
— that my wife — is innocent of his death." 

In his inmost heart Ernest could not but feel rejoiced that 
Bernard's faith — in one respect at least — seemed so immovable. 
Still — he would not leave him in a state of mind which precluded 
his seeing the necessity for immediate action ; and to rouse the too- 
confiding husband from this condition of dangerous inertness 
seemed a matter of such vital importance to Audainc, that the 
latter ventured to inquire whether his friend did not deem it 
advisable to prepare Mrs. Bernard for the shock which probably 
awaited her. 

" Prepare her?" he repeated, in the same low tone in which he 
had last spoken, "prepare her for what? For her arrest as a 
murderess? Why you would kill her, Ernest. She could not 
bear the shock, ill as she is, poor child. And — oh I may God for- 
give me for the thought — but I could almost pray that He would 
take her to himself, whilst yet the baneful knowledge of this foul 
suspicion has not reached her ears. She would be spared much 
sorrow, and as for me — " 

But here his emotion overcame him, and he stopped abruptly. 

" But supposing," persevered Audaine, " supposing that — that 
— I must say the words ; and pray forgive me for the piiin I am 
inflicting ; but in the event of the arrest being made, the shock 
would, perhaps, be la some mcasvxie \esa.Qi\ifc^S!l \i.\]3eji^*lTsssssSi'%^ 
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voice had warned her of the coming trouble ; and snrely Mrs. 
Ciavcring, or Susan Br^ham, who are both good and tender- 
hearted, would come to you in this great sorrow, and — " 

lie was proceeding in his discourse when the folding-doors be- 
tween the two drawing-rooms (which, unobserved by both Ernest 
and his companion, had been left ajar) opened noiselessly; and 
Florence Bernard, with cheeks and lips from which every vestige 
of color had faded away, stood in her long white muslin robes 
before them ; and then suddenly falling on the ground beside her 
husband, she buried her face in her clasped hands, and crouched 
there, trembling violently 



CHAPTER LVI. 

THE WARRANT. 

The first impulse of Audaine, after the entrance of the accused 
woman, was to leave her alone with the husband to whom, as he 
rightly conjectured, she had come to make confession of her sins J 
but Florence divined his intention and without raising her head, 
motioned him with her hand to remain. Then she looked up 
beseechingly into her husband's face, and bade him listen to her. 

** Clayton,*' she said — and her voice did not falter, while not a 
single tear rose to her dark, speaking eyes — " Clayton, I am a 
guilty woman ! Nay, listen to me. Do not turn away till you 
have heard the whole, and then pronounce my condemnation and 
my punishment." 

** Bernard," whispered Audaine, " for Heaven's sake spare me, 
and yourself, and do not let me be a witness of this painful scene." 

" Stay," said Florence, starting up, and speaking with something 
of her old imperious manner, *' stay — you have heard my accusation, 
and believed it. I do not blame you for it," she continued, in a 
softer tone, and then turning a look of deepest tenderness on her 
husband, she said, " there is \)u\i o^^ \^\xQ>NQiv3id have stood by me 
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tlirough all time and change, and he — hut, Clayton, I must not 
wander from the point, for I have much to say, and I sometimes 
fear my head is growing confused. Help me to the sofa, dear — 
I feel so weak — and then stay by me while I talk to you of the 
past." 

He did her bidding ; Ernest looking on the while in wonder. 
" I was a guilty woman long before I knew you, Clayton. A 
guilty woman did I say ? Why I was almost a child, God help 
me, and neglected — worse than motherless — and miserable. My 
home was wretched — oh ! so wretched, Clayton — that when the 
man who could have saved me from it worked my ruin, T believed 
(for ho had sworn it to me that I should be his wife), and — but you 
must guess the rest, and try to pity me in my loneliness, my misery, 
and my despair. I went abroad. I could not stay in England ; and 
Susan Brigham, to whom I told my secret, procured me money for 
the journey. My nominal companion was Mrs, Bodham Floyd, but 
we soon separated, and I pursued my lonely way into the Tyrol, 
It was at Inspruck that I made a halt for the purpose — oh, the 
shame and horror of this avowal — but I cannot speak it. Clayton, 
spare me ! I should have married Fletcher there to hide my shame, 
had such a sacrifice been necessary, but I left no means untried to 
save myself from a fate which I regarded as almost worse than 
death, and — and — I succeeded. My guilt, however, availed me 
little, for the man discovered my secret, and from that fatal time 
I knew no peace or rest." 

She paused for breath, and Audaine, bending over her, inquired 
whether he should fetch her any restorative ; but she only shook 
her head, and continued, though more feebly than before, her sad 
confessions. 

" I never knew how great my crime had been till I felt love for 
you, Clayton ; and then I loathed my sin with great and bitter 
loathing. And yet I could not throw myself, as now I did, at your 
feet, and tell you all — no — for I fesjed to lose you; and the man 
who held my fate within his hands knew this, and used his power 
cruelly." 
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" Aod you ? — Florence, it is impossible I Ob, for the sake of 
tlio great love I boro you, swear to nie — swear, by the God who 
made you, and before whom we shall both stand in judgment, that 
you are guiltless of the blood of that base coward, and I will bold 
you to my heart once more, and bury all the past for ever ia 
oblivion !" 

" Too good — too kind I" murmured Florence, aB for the first 
time hot tears rose to her aching eyeballs. " What have I done 
to deserve so great a mercy? Clayton — my precious love — my 
own husband I" — and she took his hands in hers, and pressed kiss 
■after kiss upon them with convulsive eagerness — " 1 am innocent 
of that dreadful deed ; and may God so judge me in the hour of 
doom, as my words are true to you this day !" 

There was no incoherency in her speech as the solemn oath fell 
from her white lips. But illness was creeping rapidly upon her, 
and when Clayton lifted her in his strong arms, and pressed a kiss 
of pardon on her cheek, she lay passively in that trusted shelter, 
saying no fhrthcr word, but feeling such a blessed peace steal over 
her that she could have died then thankfully. Her first request, 
after her husband had laid her down upon her bed, wag that 
tlicy would send for Susan. 

" I must sec her, Clayton," she said, imploringly, " for I see it 
all now, and can understand the hatred that she showed to me. 
And Cousin Chrissy, too — dear, pardoning Cousin Chrissy ! — I 
cannot die in peace — for, Clayton, I am dying — till I have seen 
her face once more, and heard her say that she forgives me 1" 

They tried to reason with her, but in vain ; and when the doc- 
tor came, he said that opposition was probably more hurtful than 
the consequences of yielding to her wishes : so a message was 
despatched to the hotel, and ere many minutes had elapsed, Susan 
Brigham stood in her deep mourning garments by her cousin's 
side. Florence raised herself upon her pillow, and looked with 
feverish anxiety on the pale, altered face that gazed so coldly upon 
hers. She sought, poor soul, to find a glance of pity there, but 
sought in v^n. And theaaW dou\iV.,>MA «si^\aN5Qet\ft <akted^ 
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lyas at an end — for Florence knew that a verdict against her for 
that fearful crime had been recorded in that pure, truthful heart, 
and that no words off hers could stay the judgment ! 

Notwithstanding this cruel conriction, Florence held out her 
hand timidly to the friend and companion of her girlhood. 

" There is no blood upon it, Susan dear," she whispered ; " do 
not fear ; I have told all to Clayton, and he believes me. I came 
to serve her ; for I knew — I saw that man, Thomson — (it hurts 
me, dear, to speak,) I saw him in the house when no one else did ; 
but I had poison — for — for myself, about me. I took it from the 
sideboard ; it was at Marian Clavering's, and Thomson was there 
that day. Do you believe me, Susan ? I have been very wicked ; 
but in your heart you know — ah, you must know — that, wicked 
as I am, I could not have done that shocking thing. Say you 
believe me, Susan ! — by all the memory of the time when we were 
friends and loved each other — say ; oh ! say that you believe me I'* 

It was pitiful to see that pleading, upturned face, and listen to 
the eager, broken voice, praying with such a fervent longing for 
one word of consolation in her need ; and Susan longed to give the 
assurance to that broken spirit which it craved so earnestly. But 
that was not to be ; for conviction of the truth of her repenlant 
cousin's words had iwt come home to Susan Brigham, and not 
even to give peace to one whose hours seemed numbered would 
she give utterance to a falsehood. 

For one long minute Florence kept her gaze fixed on her cousin's 
face, and then turning her head mournfully away, she fell back 
upon her pillow, murmuring — 

" I have said all I can, and my punishment is heavier than I 
can bear!" 

After that she lay very still, and noticed nothing, although her 
hand was closely clasped in that of Bernard, and Susan, bitterly 
moaning over the cruel necessity which had compelled her to keep 
back comfort from Clayton's sorrowing wife, continued her efforts 
(despite the chilling looks of him whom she would have shed her 
heart's best blood to serve) to relieve ftieiaMi^«\tt% ^^^^\et^\!Ms^^^ 
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ening her pale brow with vinegar, and whispering tchder words 
which she could scarcely hope wero heard by her who lay so still 
and motionless before them. 

A gentle knock at the door caused Susan to desist from her 
employment, and inquire softly through the half-opened door who 
the inquirer wanted. 

" Clayton," answered Audaine in a whisper, for he it was who. 
stood outside, " and pray warn him to come quickly." 

" I cannot," answered Susan, in the same low tones. " Sh© 
will not loosen her hold upon his hand. She — " 

"She musty poor creature I For, Susan, — tell him gently, dear 
and do not let her hear it, — but the Warrant for her Arrest has 
come, and they are waiting for her below, and will not be put off." 



CHAPTER LVII. 

A CHANGE OP PROSPECT. 

The events I have just recorded followed each other in such rapid 
succession, that none of those who were so deeply interested in 
the fate of Florence Harley had remembered that Alick was one 
to whom the heavy calamity which had befallen his sister ought, 
without loss of time, to be communicated. 

One reason probably for this apparent forgetjftilness lay in the 
small amount of communication which Audaine had latterly held 
with his former friend. Then, too, Alick was by no means a 
tower of strength on which to trust in any sudden emergency ; for 
he was nervous, and his health far from strong, so that a natural 
inclination was felt by those harder, bolder spirits to guard him 
almost as carefully as they would a woman from the strokes of 
fortune which fall so heavily upon the timid. 

But whilst the sister, whom he tenderly loved, and the friends 
who were scarcely less dear to Alick Harley, were bearing, as best 
they might, their own appointed burdens, he had his own cross to 
carry, his own mortifications to endure, and his own sharp vicissi- 
tudes to lament. 
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It was on Sunday, poor Florence's last day of happiness, that 
Lord Ashington, who had put off till the final moment the un- 
pleasant exertion he was called upon to make, decided that the 
time had arrived for his clerical cousin's enlightenment regarding 
his change of fortunes. They had dined together tete-a-tcte in 
the grand banquetting hall; and Lord Ashington had been 
throughout the repast far kinder in his manner towards Alick than 
had been his wont oi late, in consequence of which agreeable 
change the young man's spirits had risen with the unaccustomed 
warmth to an almost unprecedented height. 

The dinner, notwithstanding that the host lingered over the 
cherished diurnal enjoyment with more than its usual pleasant 
dallying, could not last for ever ; and when it was concluded, and 
the servants had left the room. Lord Ashington addressed his poor 
relation as foUows : — 

" I hate business, Harley, but we dined alone to-day on purpose 
to have half-an-hour's talk about affairs." 

Alick remembered that the settlements had to be signed, but 
thought Sunday rather an odd time to choose for the purpose ; 
however, he said nothing, and his lordship continued : — 

" It is a horrid bore, you know, this kind of thing, but it is 
only right that you should know there is another claimant. Put 
the wine this way. What are you drinking ? Nothing ? Ah, 
perhaps you'd like a bottle of the Burgundy we tasted yesterday ?'* 

Alick filled his glass in silence, whilst the Earl having once 
broken the ice, swam on tolerably smoothly with his subject.. 

To a man less fenced in with a consciousness of his own import- • 
ance, it would have been an " awkward-" hour to pass j but Lord 
Ashington bungled through it with a degree of success which 
considerably raised his previously high opinion of his own adroit- 
ness ; and nothing heeding the pale agitated face of his astonished 
relation, he proceeded to chalk out a slight plan for that imfortu- 
nate young gentleman's future. 

"I do not know — I really cannot imagine, my lord," faltered 
poor A]ick, *'how I can make tlua coixmi\)^<(^\^<;sii\i(^\^ ksssss^ 
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bcUa. It has came upon me so unexpectedly, and the day fixed for 
the ceremony is now so near that — " 

** That you think the young lady will hardly like to break off 
the marriage?" said the Earl, with a sneer. 

'* No, it is not that ; I have no wish to— to propose such a 
measure to Miss Graham ; but I have nothmg now of course to 
offer, since I am once more the pauper whom your lordship's 
kindness raised to a position so unlocked for." 

''No such thing; there was no kindness in the matter. You 
came next in succession, and I wish to haaven you did so still, for 
of all the vulgar fellows I have ever had the ill fortune to fall in 
with, that boy they call Amelius is the most unendurable." 

" I beg your pardon, my lord," interrupted Alick. " But may 
I take the liberty of asking if this new claimant — this unknown 
cousin, has been hitherto called by any other name besides that of 
Harlcy?" 

" Certainly he has. I thought I had mentioned it. Driver was 
the name his mother took, and I should be afraid that she has not 
douG much credit to her alias. However, that is strictly between 
tursclvcs. And now," continued the great man, rising from his 
chair, and standing with his back to the fire, " and now, as it will 
be better not to have to recur again to this confoundedly unpleas- 
ant business, I may as well mention my own intentions towards 
you." 

" Oh, pray, my lord, do not take the trouble," b^an Alick, who 
was really anxious to escape from his condescending cousin's pres- 
ence in order that he might collect his ideas, and realize the fact 
that he was a man, and not a shuttlecock thrown to and fro by 
Fortune's wanton hand. " Pray, my lord, take no more trouble 
concerning me in • this affair. You have been far kinder to me 
than I had any right to expect. But," and here his voice grew 
less assured, for he half-feared his words might seem to convey a 
keen reproach to that awe-inspiring potentate, — " but I do regret 
that I knew nothing of this before — not for my own sake, but for 
Aers — for hers whose future l\i«A \io^^ \<i>as^^S3a. \sfia&^iwwl 
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whose habits of luxury liave lu prepared her to become the wife 
of a poor working curate." 

Except to Alick it would have been an amusing thing to see his 
Lordship's bciiming face and hear his cheerful laugh as the idea 
of a country curate's home, shared by the magnificent Louisa 
presented itself to his view. He was some little time recovering 
from the hilarious convulsion, nor was it till Alick inquired in a 
serious voice whether Lady Annabella had any suspicion of what 
was about to happen, that his attention was recalled to the serious 
side of the matter. 

" Well, they know, and they don't know," was the musing reply 
of the Earl, as he unwillingly reseated himself on his chair. ** Lady 
Annabella took into her head that something was going wrong 
when we asked for a delay about the settlements. Of course they 
wanted to see that all was right, for, as every one knows, it is only 
the fortune and the position that Miss Louisa wants, not the 
curacy — Ha ! ha I No, my dear fellow; whatever your ideas may 
be of love in a cottage, Miss Louisa (I am sorry to bo obliged to 
tell you so) docs not intend to marry on a curacy." 

It is wonderful to see how immunity from participation in a 
misfortune renders the announcer of it blind to the suffering he 
is inflicting. The Earl of Ashington enjoyed in perfection the 
privilege of which I speak — enjoyed it from his age, from his 
position, and from his inborn absence of generous feeling, but, above 
all, owing to the care with which he had guarded himself from all 
disagreeable consequences attending on this dark discovery. It 
was by this tender solicitude that he had been led to keep the 
secret till he could, by removing Alick from his roof, escape the 
sight of his repining face j and it was the consciousness of his own 
iniquitous conduct concerning Carry Haricy's secret marriage 
which had induced him to yield almost without an effort to the 
claims which had been set up by that mach-injured woman's 
friends. He had been obliged — driven thereto by fear of exposure 
— to endure more than one interview with Redfem and the heir ; 
md during these interviews, JELedfem, \iVio \iadL \^^X» ^\iJt5^>si^ 
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enemy auy morti Scat ions in his power to inflict, had, in the presence 
of the lawyer, gladly obtruded the future Lord's vulgarities on 
his proud relation, and seen with satisfaction how painfully tlio 
latter winced at the distressing spectacle. Btit for all this, Red- 
fern's revenge was far from satisfied, and over his Lordship's head 
there hung a sword suspended which, although he saw it not niiglit 
at any moment fall and pierce him with as sharp a wound as 
through his golden anuor a man so mighty could receive. In the 
meantime, however, pleased with himself and his concessions, fur 
he had paid Redfern by some civil words and promises of protection 
for himself and for his family — Lord Ashington sat down in 
tolerable contentment with the past and future, and only troubled 
Hlightly by the present, inasmuch as Alick still sat " boringly" in 
front of him, expecting something further to be said which would 
increase the " awkwardness of the whole thing," and do no good, 
as far as he could see, to anyone. 

At last a happy thought occurred to him. 

"Of course, you don't suppose," he said, " that I would in any 
way act unfairly by you. In short, I'm doosed sorry, as I said 
before, for all this contretemps^ so I spoke yesterday to my man of 
business, and arranged that you should have ten thousand pounds 
— now pray don't thank me," for Alick seemed about to speak — 
" ten thousand pounds, and possibly a living some day. I may 
have one vacant soon, and I should be most happy to appoint one 
of whom I have every reason to think highly. And now," ho 
added, looking at liis watch, " perhaps you had better think over 
your affair with Miss Louisa, and, if you take my advise, write to 
her. Those things are always better done in writing, and Lady 
Annabclh's impertinences won't be quite so hard to bear on paper." 

He left the room as he spoke, and Alick soon after followed his 
example, thinking, as he went upstairs, how wise liis old relation 
wa?, and that to be spared an interview with Lady Annabella and 
Sir Carleton was worth the sacrifice of the warmest parting hour 
xrith a beloved one. 
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CHAPTER LVni. 

POOR FLORENCE 1 

The hours kept at Ashington House were not early, and Alick 
Harley had but just descended to luncheon, when a note from 
Ernest Audaine was put into his hand. Its contents startled him 
considerably, for they announced that Florence was seized with 
sudden indisposition, and that it was advisable that he — ^Alick — 
should come without delay to Bruton Street. 

"You have sad news to learn, my dear Alick" — so the letter 
concluded — ** and you must summon all your courage and fortitude 
to your aid j but I do not doubt your powers of endurance, since 
they must be exerted for the sake of others." 

It was nearly three o'clock, and Alick, who had sent three hours 
before, a touching, but at the same time a letter full of honorable 
and manly feeling to his fiancee j was waiting in nervous trepidation 
for a reply, when Audaine's despatch turned his thoughts at once 
into another channel. 

"Good heavens 1" he exclaimed; "what can have happened? 
She looked so bright and happy yesterday. Well, too, and more 
beautiful than I had ever seen her 1" And then, taking up his 
hat hastily, he hurried from the house at once. 

Meanwhile, Florence still lay upon her bed, showing no sign of 
consciousness, save that she still held her husband's hand with an 
almost convulsive grasp, and that her eyes, widely opened, glared 
upon all alike with a strange, threatening look which frightened 
Susan, and made Clayton veil his face, from dread of meeting the 
changed look of hers. She was safe — for the moment at least 
from any punishment and disgrace which the justice of man had 
power to inflict j but it was of course necessary that the medical man 
should bear witness to the impossibility of Mrs. Bernard's removal, 
and this form having been gone through, silence fell upon the 
watchers in that dismal chamber. 
The Rrst use that Audaine maAe ot \aa fei^ws^tsjaoi. <2&iK«. 
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duties, was to write two letters, the one to Alick Harley, and tk 
other to Marian Clavering, who, in her solitude at Craven Bank, 
remained in total ignorance of the overwhelming misfortune which 
had befallen her brother. Grerald^s absence at this period — for 
unsuspecting of any necessity for his remaining in-doors, he had, 
according to his custom, left the house to smoke his pipe in the 
open-air liberty ef the Park, and had not yet returned, — left Ernest 
Audaine to follow the dictates of his own judgment at this trying 
time. 

" There can be no use in delay, unfortunately," he thought, as 
he directed the last of the two hurried notes ; " and if I only knew 
where Gerald is 1 — ^not that any of them can be of any use to these 
unhappy people, but they may hear of it from strangers, and Alick 
is so poor a creature — poorer than ever since he grew so rich ! 
but Gerald is not cursed with over-sensitiveness, and his nerves, 
now that he has recovered his health, are not likely to give way 
under the shock. I should like to hear his ring, and send him 
off at once to Marian." 

He had wished and waited in this way for half-an-hour after he 
, had despatched his messenger to Belgrave Square, and then a 
welcome ring was heard. It was not the one, however, whom he 
had expected, for it was only Alick — Alick, the sight of whose 
despair he dreaded — and not the sailor, with his quick resource 
and the strong mind, which would have helped poor Ernest greatly 
through the telling of his dreadful story. 

But still that story must bo told — told, too, at once, without 
delay, circumlocution, or reserve, and therefore, Audaine set himself 
to perform his dreary task. Alick bore the narrative far better 
than his friend had dared to hope , but then it must be mentioned 
that he had not been prepared by any previous surmises for the 
terrible supposition of his sister's guilt. 

"Poor Florence — my poor sister 1" were his first words, and 
then, — " but she is ill, you wrote to me — not seriously, I trust 
but, indeed, this barbarous act of fools and madmen is enough to 
drive ber into madncBs, ot t\ie ^b.n^" 
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" She is ill — ^very ill," answered Audaine, seriously, *^ so ill, 
Alick, that may be she will never suffer more for this cause, or for 
any other misery with which it may please Providence to afflict 
her." 

" She is not dead," cried Alick, hoarsely : " Oh, no I you could 
not tell me with that quiet voice that I had lost my sister !" 

" She is not dead ; and if you will be still and patient, you may 
look upon her face as she lies there quite unconscious — so we 
trust — of all the wretchedness around her. Stay," he added, as 
Alick sprung from his chair, ^^ stay, I will send for Susan, and she 
will first inform us whether there is any change." 

Very pale and altered was his poor cousin's face since Alick 
Harley had seen last it, and much shame would he have felt at 
any other time, to think how great had been his neglect of one 
whose kindness towards himself, when tilie had power to add some 
comfort to his lonely life, had never failed him. But this was not 
the season either for retrospection or for self-reproach, since every 
thought was-fixed on that poor dying sister. 

Susan took both his hands in hers, and looked into his face with 
tender pity. " My poor — ^poor boy !" she said, and then the tears 
welled over, and her words were for the moment stopped. " My 
poor — poor boy 1 this is dreadful — . But's God's mercy is great- 
er than our sins are heinous, and she has repented — ^yes — ^indeed 
she has, although she — " 

" Hush — pshaw 1" interrupted Ernest, taking Alick's arm, and 
effectually breaking in upon his cousin's confidences. '^ Miss 
Brigham, he is terribly overcome, and I have promised that if 
poor Mrs. Bernard is able to see any one, he may be allowed to go 
into her room." 

He followed her to the door as she was leaving them, and whis- 
pered to her that Alick, happily for himself, entertained no doubt 
of his sister-in-law's innocence. 

" And we must not undeceive him, dear Miss Brigham, for he 
does not stand alone in that belief, amce 1 — ^mA ^\iaS^\^\siss^^ \ss^- 

20 
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poi tant still — her husband, are convinced that Florence is in this 
instance a wroi^ed and injured woman 1" 

She could not stay to hear his reasons, but she wondered greatly 
in her secret heart that he, who from the first had shared her 
secret knowledge of the unhappy woman's crime, should have been 
so worked upon by mere asseverations of her innocence to put 
faith in Florence Bernard's words. 

" It is that she is so wonderously beautiful, I suppose," mur- 
mured Susan to herself, as with a heavy sigh she stole once more 
upstairs to see that still and lovely form stretched in its corpse- 
like stillness on the bed ; while, with his face buried in her pillow, 
the husband held the poor cold hands in his, and looked the love 
he did not dare to speak. 

She went close up and whispered to him, " Mr. Bernard, Alick 
Harley is below — may he not come, and see his sister ?" 

He did not speak, but made a signal of assent, and Susan 
brought her cousin to the door. 

lie was a poor creature, so his best friends sometimes asserted, 
and he had, when his feelings were moved, far less command over 
them than many women have. On this occasion, too, it was no 
marvel that his small strength of mind was utterly exhausted, and 
that coming to his sister's side with that great rush of love and 
pity in his heart, he threw himself upon the bed and wept hysteri- 
cally. 

The action was too sudden for either Clayton or his cousin to 
arrest it ; but even in their first moments of dismay at its probably 
injurious effect on Florence, those effects became alarmingly visi- 
ble. For one brief instant she looked with wild intensity upon 
her brother's face ; and then, springing up with a wild cry of de- 
spairing recognition, she flung her arms round his neck. 

" Oh, Alick," she faltered out, "you won't believe them! Say, 

dear, that you won't believe them ! Every one must tell me so 

before I die. And you will all comfort Clayton — ^poor darling, 

trusiiDg Clayton 1 I BhaH \ea\ft ^om ^ ^ci ^wil leave you when 

I was beginning to be good aud\i^Y5'l • ^^^eesaa. ^V^\\k^ ^^i^ 
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BO very hard." And as the mournful words came painfully from 
her heaving breast — tears — the first that she had shed, rolled down 
her fevered cheeks. 

They tried to soothe her, but in vain ; for an irrepressible rest- 
lessness had succeeded to the previous stupor ; and not for one 
single instant would she cease from talking of the dreadftil misery 
she had brought on those she loved; and from her prayers for 
pardon both from God and man. 

" My darling, try to rest," Clayton implored incessantly, while 
with untiring patience he laid her head upon the pillow, from 
whence at the next moment it was raised again with the same look 
of wild despair upon the changed, yet still most lovely face. 

" I cannot. There is blood upon my heart — not on my hands I 
See — look at them — they are white as yours," and she held out her 
small jewelled fingers with an imploring gesture, " yes — they are 
white as yours; but though they did not kill him, there is blood, 
I tell you, on my heart, for with these eyes I saw him take the 
poison, and I knew it was for the man I feared and hated." 

" What man ? who took it ? Florence, speak !" cried Susan, on 
whose mind there broke a ray of hope that struggled through the 
gloom of past beliefs. " Speak — is it of Thomson you are think- 
ing ? If so, be comforted, for his arrest is certain, and all this 
fearful mystery may be cleared up at last I" 

She spoke in fearful doubt of the effect her words might have ; 
but to her infinite relief a peaceful change came over the suffering 
woman's face, and falling back upon her pillow, she murmured a 
fervent " God be thanked," which carried conviction of her truth 
even to Susan's doubting heart. 

During the few minutes that after that thanksgiving she remain- 
ed motionless and quiet, a short but earnest conversation took 
place between Alick Harley and his brother-in-law. 

" Her evidence is likely to be most important," said the latter, 
" for the clearing of her own innocence and the conviction of the 
guilty one. Besides, it is evident that iioihkL« v^^aksi::^ \r»^^^'^ 
BO heneioial to her as the clearing awaj oi ajK^ ^wJ\3N&^«^£SN^^si55:% 
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remain of her.gailtles6nea»— 4Uid this can only be done by bringing 
Thomson to justice, and to the confession of bis crime." 

*Mt should be in writing," "whispered Alick, "and properly 
witnessed, or my poor sister's evideuce will avail nothing; but 
what is to be done ? We cannot excite or agitate her, and — ' 

" It will not agitate her," broke in Clayton, " My only fears for 
her lie in h«r alarm lest any should deem her oapahle of this 
fearful crime." 

'^ But there must be witnesses — ^' 

« We are here to take down her words, and bear evidence to her 
signature, and if more are necessary, there is Audaine, who has 

not left the house, and Doctor C who is expected every 

instant." 

A few moments' reflection convinced Alick of the wisdom of 
his brother-in-law's proposition, and the jresult of the experiment 
proved that he was justified in his opinion that the exertion re- 
quired of Florence would tend to diminish rather than increase her 
nervous agitation. It was not found necessary to harass her with 
questions, for in in a few clearly-rspdiien words she ex|dained what 
she had before only obscurely hinted at ; and when all was said, 
and her signature duly made and witnessed, bLq sunk quietly back 
upon her pillow, and those who stood around her hoped that sleep 
had at last fallen with its healing wingS upon her troubled and le- 
pentaut spirit. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

GIVJLNQ CHACE. 



When Thomson made his hasty retreat from James Street, be felt 
at first mightily puzzled as to his next proceedings. In the first 
place, he had not gone more than a dozen yards from the scene of 
action whea he b^an to suspect that he had made a £a]se move, 
aac? tb&t the fasteidng of \ttB crwu ^«st wi ^ ^^j^^jsssMsa. <& ^Sx., 
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Audaine's standn^ and position would condderftbly increase any 
suspicions that had arisen concerning his own previous conduct. 

There was another circumstance also, which greatly increased 
the awkwardness of Mr. Thompson's situation, and that was the 
extremely low state of his finances ; not that he was absolutely 
destitute of money, but his funds were unavailable for his present 
use, inasmuch as they were locked up in the same sanctum where 
Ernest Audaine was beating against the bars of his cage, and 
calling out vainly for a rescue. 

But although his poverty was a source of some discomfort to 
him, Mr. Thomson could reckon amongst his friends some kindred 
^irits whoj well aware that he had contrived in some way or other 
to *^ feather his nest," would, he doubted not, allow him a share in 
theirs till such time as they might be enabled to pluck from their 
wealthier acquaintance a portion of the superfluous lining of his 
otMn. Impressed with this belief, the fugitive went on, choosing 
the least frequented ways, till he found himself in the neighbcw- 
hood of Lambeth. Arrived there, he made his own way down a 
narrow lane leading to the Thames, and stopped at last before a 
.wretched, tumble-down tenement, liie small windows of which, vat- 
cleaned and disfigured by many a broken pane, looked oat upon the 
river. He gave one low tap at the dosed door, and then after an 
interval, in which ten might be counted slowly, he repeated the 
summons with the exact amount of force which he had used befcnre. 
He had not long to wait after the second tap, for a woman's voice, 
speaking through the key-hole, inquired who was there. 

" A. T. ; all right," was the reply ; and then the door was opened, 
and a handsome girl, i^parently imder twenty, but of a painfully 
dissipated appearance, admitted him. 

" Well, who'd ha' thought o* seeing A. T. here to-day," she 
said in a cracked voice, which sounded straagiblj at variance with 
her youthful appearance. " I'm not uncommon glad to see you, 
I'm not, for we 'am't got a bob to bless us with in the house 
toHiay; and if Tom don't bring some home, ^^'x^bV^^^A^-^^k^'^ 
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" How blowed ? " inquired her visitor in alarm. 

" Oh, never mind. I said I wouldn't tell. PVaps Tom will, 
when he comes home to-night. We was a-going out upon the river 
just for a lark, you know ; and if he gets the money we'll be even 
with 'em yet." 

" Why, where was you a-going ? " 

" Where do you think now? " said the girl cunningly. " To 
Paris, p'r'aps. Tom says that I could earn a lot of money there. 
I don't know — p'r'aps I could ;" and with a rapid change of mood 
she sat down on a low stool before the fire, and rocked herself to 
and fro. 

Thomson endeavored to engage her again in conversation, but 

i^ithout effect j and after inwardly swearing at her for a sulky , 

he betook himself to an extremely low order of eating-house in the 
narrow street, where, for his last remaining sixpence, he obtained 
a " cut of meat," and a poor pennyworth of gin to wash down the 
untempting morsel. 

The hours wore wearily away till nightfall, when the re-appear- 
ance of " Tom" roused " Barbara" (for so the girl was called) from 
her apparent lethagry. Her first question, as he pushed her 
rudely from him on his entrance, was regarding his success in the 
obtainment of the " swag" which he had gone for. 

" Swag," he repeated, in a savage tone which told his ill-success 
at once. " Swag, d — n it ; that is not so easy got, my lass, as you 
appear to think ; and I'm a'most tired of going after it. I think 
I'll work my passage out, and see what folks can do at t'other side 
of this beastly world." 

*' And leave me, Tom ! you couldn't," whimpered the girl. 

" Well, I shouldn't like to. But, curse it, don't be snivelling ; 
and, I say, get some supper ; I've got enough to pay for one more 
meal. The old shop in Gravel Lane forked out ten bob for a gold 
pin I got lent to me the other day." 

They sate up late into the night, those two bad, desperate men ; 
Bud the consultation ended \i'j TViomaou writing a short letter to 
hia wife, the which conjugal des^^Xft^x^^ Vi \ife ^^sn^^Wj^^^^ 
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as soon as circumstances admitted of bis doing so with prudenc3, to 
the grocer's shop in James Street. 

Betimes in the morning — for it was scarcely eight o'clock when 
the cautious messenger left the ricketty house by the river side — 
a shabbily-dressed individual knocked at the door of Mrs. Thom- 
son's desolate abode. But little as the man himself suspected 
such a misfortune, and early though it was, his movements were 
observed, and that by one who, in pursuit of Tom's hidden 
employer, appeared neither to know rest nor slumber. 

Opposite to the grocer's shop there had been only eight-and- 
forty hours before a dirty scrap of paper in the window of the 
small draper's shop which occupied the basement story ; and on 
that paper there was written in an untutored hand, " Lodgings to 
let for single men." That paper was absent now, and a single 
man, or rather boy, had taken possession of the first floor front ; 
whilst reposing on the sofa, ready for any emergency, a " detec- 
tive " had passed the night, which had been spent in total wake- 
fdness by his companion, Amelius Harley. 

By six o'clock the boy had stationed himself permanently at 
the window, determining not to leave his post of observation : -for 
he suspected either his enemy's return, or the arrival of a messenger 
to his wife, which might lead to the detection of the criminal. 

Two hours elapsed, and still the lad continued at the window, 
and deaf to all the recommendations of the Detective, that he 
would allow that functionary to take his turn of duty. 

Another hour, and still he sat there, munching a crust of bread, 
when his patience was rewarded by the sight of a highly disrepu- 
table-looking individual who, after looking stealthily to the right 
and left, gave u feeble pull at Mrs. Thomson's house-door bell. 

Yussy'j* heart boat almost loudly at the sight, as with a rapid 
movement of his hand and a hurried exclamation, he summoned 
the Detective to his side. 

" Terrier Tom, by ," said the official between his teeth, 

and then both remained quite still, waiting for what might happen 
neirti. 
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The door was opened after a short delay, and Tom at once 
admitted ; Yussyall the time, half hidden hy the window-eortain, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the house. A few minutes only had 
they been waitmg when he called oat with a suppressed cry of 
exultation — 

^*' She's putting on her bonnet, the old cat. There— look, the 
window on the upper floor I" 

" I sec, and she'll be down in no time ; you look out, I'll ^Uow 
her." 

Amelius made no opposition to this decision, but so e«iger was 
he not to let his prey escape him, and so determined to be in at 
the unearthing of his enemy, that he secretly resolved to follow 
the Detective's footsteps at a safe distance, and witness what he 
called the "ftm." All happened as they had expected ; for before 
the expiration of a minute, Mrs. Thomson sallied forth, followed 
by the crafty spy, and at a greater distance still by the fcwmer 
victim of her tyranny : who in the wild exultation of hi» spirits 
could scarcely keep firom performing a kind of war-dance upon the 
pavement. 



CHAPTER LX. 

BUN TO EARTH. 

Mrs. Thomson was a woman of a stout and portly build, personal 
advantages which had not decreased as time added the weight ot 
years to all she had to carry. The Detective, therefore, cast a 
pleased look over her ample form as he saw her emerge from the 
shelter of her roof, and followed her as she rolled, rather than 
walked, along the pavement. ^' 

"No great difficulty in keeping up with this good lady," was 
his iiimost thought, as her grampus-like breathing sounded on his 
ear, even at the ten yards of distance which he had placed between 
himself and the object o£ YiVa ip\xi«QA^. 
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The firsfc halting-place of Mr. Thomson's better-half was at a 
hackney-coach stand, and her next at a banker's in ^e West-end, 
whence in a few minutes she emerged with a busy, well-satisfied 
look, as though her pockets were feeling the pleasant weight of 
gold. On she went, driven with the moderate speed at the com- 
mand of unprotected females^ till she came to the narrow water- 
side street where her husband and his Fidus Achates were impa- 
tiently awaiting her. A street ran at right angles from, and 
close to the one in which the ricketty house was situated, and in 
that street, two cabs stopped as thot^h by a spontaneous move- 
ment. I need not say by whom those vehicles were occupied, nor 
will it perhaps be necessary to mention that our friend the De- 
tective had come prepared with a co-adjutor to assist him in 
arresting the criminal. They are standing, then, those two deter- 
Boned-looking men, before the house, and beside 4hem is Amelius 
HarJey, looking on at what is passing with eyes that glare and 
glitter with excitement. 

They stood for a few moments in consultation, and then it was 
decided that Amelius, being but a boy, and to all appearance in- 
o£fensive, should seek admittance to the house, whilst the two 
men, the instant the door was opened, should rush in, and at once 
secure their prisoner. 

The plan was carried out with an. amount of success as grati- 
fying to the projectors as it was fatal to the guilty man, who, 
totally unprepared for the coming of his captors, was sitting 
quietly with his back to the door, and arranging family matters 
with his wife, previous to his taking an " excursion " to the Con- 
tinent. Mrs. Thomson was the first to see them, for " Tom " 
was in an inner room collecting, by the aid of his weeping help^ 
mate, his little property into a convenient travelling form. The 
screech set up by the affrighted woman startled them consider- 
ably, and the man, with a tremendous oath, rushed to the door 
and locked it. He might have saved himself the trouble; for 
they had not come for him; but self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, and Terrier Tom was ^e\SL WRUT^^^T^-^S^^'^toa^^^ask 

20^ 
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assistance of his would have availed to save his less fortunate 
friend in this terrible emergency; for Andrew Thomson was, 
before he had time to look about him, effectually secured, with 
"JTussy taunting him with street boy-chaff, and the two detectives 
handing him into the cab that was in waiting. 

He made no resistance — but sat and shivered under the keen 
eyes of the two men opposite to him, and with the cold sweat 
streaming down his livid cheeks. 

I shall spare my readers the details of the examination before 
the magistrate. It is sufficient to say, that the mass of evidence 
brought against the prisoner was of such overpowering weight, 
that he was committed to prison on the charge of wilful murder, 
and that an opinion (which was almost universal) prevailed that 
he, and none but he, had caused the death of Eaynham Fletcher. 

But whilst these exciting scenes — scenes in which poor 
riorence was so deeply interested — were in progress, she was still 
lying in the same state of semi-unconsciousness, from which 
Alick's arrival had roused her, whilst life and death were strug- 
gling for victory. 

She had more loving watchers round her now, for she had, in 
a scarcely audible voice, asked for Marian and Olive, and both 
now stood beside, what seemed her dying bed. Gerald also had 
been informed of all her mournful, guilty story, and the meeting 
between the sailor and his deserted wife had taken place in 
silence, yet with deep emotion, beside the bed of her who had 
once been to Olive a friend so joyous and congenial. 

Ernest Audaine could scarcely bear to leave the house during 
this time of suffering and suspense ; but late in the afternoon, an 
impulse, which he found it impossible to resist, led him once more 
to the police office, in the hope that something might have oc- 
curred tending to the discovery of the real delinquent. He ar- 
rived in Great Marlborough Street in time to be present at 
Thomson's examination, and to take his part in furthering the 
ends of justice. It was strange how simple at last had been the 
tneana tiirough which the muidetet \ksA\i<ifc^ ^ckSR«^^^wA^^\sd how 
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evident it was that his own rash act in making Ernest a prisoner, 
and his own subsequent flight and meeting with the man known 
as Terrier Tom, were the main causes of his detection. 

The two reprobates had agreed to take their passage in a 
foreign vessel then lying in the rivep, and all that they required 
to effect their purpose was money ; but that was all-important, 
and (unfortunately for Thomson) only to be obtained by Aw. 
means, and by sending a messenger to his wife for assistance, 
We have seen how the said messenger performed his mission, and 
have followed the exemplary " Mrs. Gamp '* to the banker's 
where, as was afterwards ascertained, she cashed a cheque, bear- 
ing the signature of ** Ashington," and dated three days pre- 
viously to the murder. The motive for the deed was now evident, 
and the mystery of Florence Harley's note explained ; for it was 
clear that Thomson, according to Mrs. Bernard's deposition, had 
obtained access to Mr. Fletcher^s room, a fact which was further 
proved by the evidence of a respectable woman who, since the day 
when the poison was administered, had been living in retirement, 
in the capacity of attendant on poor Margaret Mayford, Mrs. 
Fletcher's adopted child. 

There -seemed now but one link wanting in the chain of evi- 
dence, but that was an important one, since it involved the ques- 
tion of Thomson's having been in possession of the poison which 
had caused the death of the ill-fated man, and which, according 
to Florence's statement, had been seen by her in the prisoner's 
hand. Whether or not this portion of Mrs. Bernard's assertions 
would be found worthy of credit remained to be seen; but in the 
meantime the fact of Thomson's committal to prison was to her 
family an all-important circumstance, and one, the announcement 
of which they received with unbounded joy and gratitude. 
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CHAPTEK LXI. 

BEQUEBSOAT IN PACE 

The evening was closing in when Audaine retnmed to Bruton 
Street with the intelligence that Thomson's committal to prison 
had removed the iron grasp of justice from the woman whose life 
still seemed to hang upon a thread. It was to Marian Clavering 
that he first made the announcement, which she received with 
tears and smiles of gratitude, — thanking her true-hearted friend, 
as only woman can, as he held her hands in his and told her of the 
comfort which he brought. 

" Thank God I'' he said, " that the arch villian's end was not 
brought about by Florence Bernard. Marian — don't be shocked 
— but things looked desperately ugly for that poor weak thing at 
one time ; and upon my soul, if she had given him the deadly 
drug, after his cowardly threats and barbarous bullyings, I, for 
one, could from my heart have said it served him right, and that 
her deed could scarcely come under the head of an unnatural one." 

The news soon spread — the welcome news that the dark stain 
would be removed from the fair fame of Florence Bernard — and 
that provided life were granted her, she might take out anew a 
lease of happiness and love. 

It was a question whether she should be informed of the event 
that had taken place, and they waited the next visit of the doctor 
to decide how it should be. Again he came, and again the woman's 
eyes were fixed on his well-schooled countenance appealingly. 

" There is such extreme exhaustion," was his whispered reply 
to Mr. Bernard, " that I almost doubt her bemg influenced in any- 
way or by anything that you can say to her." 

" But she will rally," put in Susan, whose heart bled for Clayton 
as she saw his look of agony while listening to the hopeless words ; 
" she will rally — she is so young, and has hitherto been always 
strong and healthy ; " and she looked as though a doctor's verdict 
frere reverBibh at his own wiW axAiffe^xu^. 
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" Haa she ? Certainly that inoreaaes the chances of recovery, 
but I greatly fear that there has been a longrcontinued pressure 
on this poor lady's mind and spirits which is telling fatally on her 
now." 

" Fatally?" repeated Clayton, saying the words as if mechani- 
cally, for he seemed almost stunned by the heavy misfortune which 
had fallen on him. 

"Indeed, I fear so/' rejoined the doctor; "but," he added, — 
" While there's life there's hope," — " and we are having recourse 
to stimulants and restoratives which may, I trust, be beneficial ;" 

and so saying, and with a promise to return in an hour, Dr. C 

took his leave. 

He had scarcely left the house when Clayton, who never left his 
post for a moment, caught a faint murmured sound from his wife's 
sunken lips. 

" My darling I" he whispered, " do not try to speak. We are 
all here — all near you — and, my love, everything is cleared up1at 
last — ^you are safe, justified in the sight of all men, and by Qoi's 
grace and pardon we may be happy yet." 

She put out her hand towards him, and feeling for his forehead 
(for her eyes were dim) she passed her hand over it fondly. 

" Band — loving to the last I" she murmured. " I do not care 
for others' judgment of me now, for you have pardoned your poor 
wayward Florence, and — and — I can die in peace." 

" Hush, dear one, do not speak of dying, for what will life be 
to me when you have left m%?" 

" It will be better so," she faintly whispered. " You will think 
kindly of your erring Florence, then, and all her sin and shame 
will be washed out by pity for her wretchedness." 

" Florence 1 you will break my heart," he cried, "and if you 
would but hope — would think of all the love that there has been 
between us — ^would think of joys to come, and — " but here the 
strong man's voice failed him entirely, and with a wild cry of 
despair, he threw himself beside her. 

It was maevellous how strong akc eeexofciiL \o ^^'^ \si \isst ^gss^ 
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wish to comfort him. She spoke to him of all that yet remained 
to him in life of duties and of happiness— dwelling the most upon 
his child, and all the blessings she would bring to him. 

" Clayton, dear," she whispered, while she drew him to her 
closely, " remember, as your comfort, that it is far safer — ^happier 
I will not say, for I should have loved your little Minnie dearly, 
— ^but it is safer for the child that Florence Har}ey, the woman 
that the world despises, should sleep below the sod, rather than 
live under the same roof which shelters her.'* 

There was a strong shudder pasing throi^h Clayton's frame, a8 
she reminded him of this unhappy truth \ and then a flash of 
thought — some wild, unselfish impulse — moved her to call Susan 
to her side, and place her hand in that of Clayton's. 

"She has loved you long," she murmured, " and she will be a 
true and tender mother to your child." 

They did not speak, nor did they hold each other's hands ; and 
Susan, with a deep burning blush, stole round silently to her own 
place behind the curtain, where she hid her shame and grief in 
silence. Florence, after this, sunk back exhausted, lying f(5r a 
few minutes motionless, whilst Marian bathed her brows in silence. 

They would fain have kept her still, but she would have her 
way, and spoke again, though far more feebly than before. 

" Olive — Gerald," she said, " come close to me. Brother — dear 
brother, tell me you will be tender to her when I am gone, tender 
and forgiving, even as he has been to me ; for she had not been 
guilty, Gerald, and you deserted aud forsook her ; whilst I, on 
whose forehead is the brand of shame, am comforted by his pre- 
sence, by his pardon, and his love." 

She looked up with such intensity of entreaty in Gerald's face 
that he was strongly moved, and bending^own to kiss her forehead, 
said solemnly — 

^' I will be a true and loving husband to Olive, as far as lies in 
my power — so help me God." 

After that Florence spoke but little, and when the doctor came 
^gain he found the pulse waa fax icaot^i i^\^^ «a.^ kneiw that life 
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was ebbing fast. They watched her breathing all the live-long 
night, and when the morning came they saw that she was praying, 
for her hands were clasped, and the words " Our Father " came 
from her parted lips. Suddenly she seemed to recover a little, for 
she said audibly to Clayton — 

" Kiss me once when I am dead, love, and I shall know that 
you forgive me." 

They were almost her last coherent words. Something she 
whispered (so they thought) about her mother — the mother who 
had neglected and forsaken her — and Susan fancied she heard 
Cousin Chrissy's name coupled with a prayer for pardon. 

A.nd so she sunk gradually, and with no apparent pain, to rest. 
Only for one brief instant, as the breath of life was fleeting, could 
the large dark eyes J>e seen through the half-opened lids, and then 
with one convulsive pressure of the faithful hand she held, the soul 
of Florence Bernard passed away. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

'dispersion. 

All was over — ^the death, the funeral, the silence, and the short 
week allowed to the survivors for the exclusive indulgence in their 
sorrow. Yes, all was over, and now their tears dried, and a show 
of interest in passing events once more appeared on their &oes, the 
mourners must perforce go back to busy life again. 

Clayton Bernard, immediately after the funeral, departed alone 
to his country-house in Northamptonshire. He declined all offers 
of companionship, making no exception even in favor of his little 
daughter, who implored in vain for permission to accompany her ' 
father. This wish for solitude alarmed his sister, but Susan, who 
knew his inner nature better, was satisfied that he did wisely in 
battling alone with his regrets ; and felt that he would the sooner 
disentangle and overcome the maivj «»ji ^sA <s^ts\^<^»^r^^ Ss^^^s^ 
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aroused bj this sudden dispensatioiiy if ao observant eyes were on 
bim. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for Aliok Haiiey tliat the deep 
affliotion he endured for his sister's loss befell him at a time when 
it oonld be of service in deadening the force of other blows ; for 
his recent disappointment and mortification seemed as nothing 
when contrasted with the far greater affliction of this domestio 
sorrow. He had loved his sister dearly, and his pride in her beauty 
and success had been, if possible, even greater than his love; but 
she was gone now — taken from them in her pride of youth and 
beauty — and her name dragged down into the dust. Alick 
thought on all the dark disgrace that had fallen on his family, and 
his own loss of wealth and station seemed a trifling misfortune, 
when compared with this crushing d^adation. He had no feeling 
now for his own personal disappointments, and could read the half- 
impertinent replies he had received to his own manly, well-bred 
letters to the family of his former fiancee without a shade either 
of mortification or r^et. 

Alick had found Lord Ashington (on his return to Eelgrave 
Square after the funeral) in a state of considerable, mental discom- 
fort. He looked ill, too, and aged ; but greeted Alick with more 
kindness than he had ever shown him, entreating him — and that, 
too, with such evident sincerity of kindness — to consider Ashington 
House as still his home, that the deposed heir presumptive could 
not refuse — for the present at least — to comply with his request. 

The old man grew very confidential during their after-dinner 
tete^irtete^ speaking to him in strong terms of Bedfem's cunning 
villany, and of the utter unfitness of Amelius for his future 
position. 

" But there is nothing to be done," he wound up by^ saying, 
" nothing on earth. Gad ! I never thought to see the day when I 
should regret that Peerages and a seat in the House are hereditary 
in this Oligarchy of ours — ^an Oligarchy limited by the * Times,' 
as D calls it," he added, with a feeble laugh, as, taking Alick's 
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arm — ^for he felt a twinge of gout^ and was a little lame, he said — 
the old man tottered from the dining-room. 

But confidential as the Earl had seemed, he had not told the 
entire truth to his poor relation. 

He had not divulged the fact that Redfem had on that very 
morning persecuted him with threats— threats of divulging the 
dark secret on which the preservation of his honor as a British 
peer and noble gentleman depended ; nor had he owned to the 
important sum — it was one of many thousands — which he had 
placed as " hush money" in the base adventurer's hands. But 
though he had been silent on these dismally shameful matters, 
they stood out in broad and visible characters upon his wrinkled 
brow, and in the weakened Umbs that trembled as in all his length 
of days he had not known them do before. Verily his sin had 
found him out. 

Meanwhile, Ernest Audaine had received notice of a sudden 
turn of fortune in his favor, for Lord Clanboy ne, whose unprincipled 
act in marrying at the age of seventy had filled the mind of all 
well-thinking persons with di^ust, had made amends for his past 
folly by giving occasion for the Obituary to place his name upon 
the list, and that within a few short weeks of the announcement 
of his marriage. 

The Irish baron was not rich, either in money or reputation, 
but of the latter his successor had enough, whilst of the former 
there was sufficient coming from the rents in Western Ireland to 
stop the mouths of Ernest's clamorous creditors, and give Audaine 
a future income, which with care and management would prove 
more than sufficient for his moderate wants. 

For more reasons than one, the demise of the useless old Hiber- 
nian was an advantage at the present crisis, since it enabled Ernest 
to offer an immediate retreat from the world to Gerald and his 
wife, the former having, during the course of the recent family 
events, become quite morbid in his dread of the world's possible 
ridicule and sarcasms. 
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"It is all very well to talk of living such things down," he 
would say in answer to Audaine's remonstrances ; " but during 
such * living/ life is to my mind not worth the having." 

" Then go and vegetate at Ballyhoula," Ernest said. " There 
is a roof— such as it is — above the castle walls, and if your wife 
can stand the dulness — " 

" I do not caro for dullness," Olive said, and so in fact she 
thought; but she was by nature versatile, fond too of pomp and 
circumstance, and had, perhaps unconsciously to herself, nourished 
a shadowy vision of some future glory to herself as the acknow- 
ledged daughter of a puissant Earl ; and aunt to him who would 
succeed to all those mighty honors. But if such had been her 
hopes, they were doomed to disappointnent, for Gerald gladly 
accepted his friend's offer, and after a week spent in preparation, 
Ernest — now raised to the dignified title of Baron Clanboyne — said 
farewell to them, and to their infant boy at the Euston Station. 

"Our first stage to the Vancouver diggings," Gerald said 
" and Clayton has more than half promised to migrate with us to 
America." 

" Not he," cried Ernest, eagerly, " he has too much to leave at 
home ; besides, he has promised soon to join our party in the 
Western Mountains, and a short visit will not satisfy my ideas of 
Celtic hospitality." 

"We shall seel Good-by, old fellow," shouted Gerald as the 
train moved on. 

" Both brothers absent I" mused Clanboyne, as he slowly drove 
away through the brilliantly-lighted streets towards his temporary 
home. " Both brothers absent ! Who will now have power to 
keep that ruflBan husband of poor Marian's in check ? Who will 
protect her from his violence, and guard her from any of his iufa- 
mqus projects ? God ! if woman would but understand how mad 
a thing it is, this Taking upon Trust men of whose hearts and 
heads and tempers they can know absolutely nothing, how much 
of* jiuinan misery mig\it \)^ B^^ai^d^ aad how many floods of bitter 
teaia would by poor womeix'^ e^^^tcax^Sai^Mi^^V 
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CHAPTER LXin. 

YUSSY^S QUIETUS. 

The year is two months older, and the London season is at its 
height. The world looks very gay and smiling for the prosperous 
of Fortune's children ; and they surely must be in the majority, 
for how the streets and parks are crowded with their brilliant 
ranks I What joyous smiles are beaming on young faces ! What 
gorgeous dresses shine out from the open carriages 1 Yes, surely 
they must be in the majority — these rich and happy ones ; but if 
it be not so, how well and carefully are hidden away the poor step- 
children of the fickle goddess, lest by their rags and dirt and misery 
they should pollute the summer air, and shock by their unwelcome 
presence the delicate senses of those fastidious pleasure seekers. 

There were some thoughts like these in Alick Harley's mind, 
as late on one bright June afternoon he was walking in the 
Park, between Stanhope and Grosvenor gates. It was the Ascot 
race week, and the Winner of the Cup had long been telegraphed; 
so that already many well-appointed equipages were seen returning 
homewards from the amusement of the day. 

It was no rare thing, the sight of Alick Harley on that broad 
gravelled walk; and as usual, he was not alone, for by his side 
there was an invalid's carriage, drawn by a stout, middle-aged 
man, and in that carris^e, and reclining at full length upon the 
cushions, was a young lad whose age could not exceed sixteen, 
and whose face looked pinched and pain-worn. Alick had his 
hand on the boy's shoulder, and was talking to him kindly. 

" Are you sorry now you did not go ? Why even this short 
drive has tired you to death, so what would it not have been had 
you persisted in going to the races?" 

The boy — it was Amelius Harley — looked up in Alick's face 
with something of a smile, and answered — 

" Well, I don't care quite so much since you came out with 
me. You tell me who the people axe, Mi^ ^\V ^i^xi\» 'Ossfc ^^^^^ * 
But I -Bay, Alick, does the doctor saj 1 ^bfiSi ^^\. Nife'Oyst wscwV 
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Mother won't tell me, but she doesn't pall sach a confounded 
gloomy face about it now; so I iiuppose I shall be all right some 
day." 

^' Tour mother looks much ha]^ier/' Mr. Harley sud, evasively; 
<^ and she could not do so— as you say — ^were she not s^U^ed tlrat 
all is right" 

*^ But have I got a s^ne complaint? Hai^ it I Do an^nFer^ 
I would rather know." 

" You hav^ my boy, but— but — ** 

'' But 1 I hate buts. I saw a fellow once who bad a a^ne 
complaint, and he grew crippled, and then died oS a decline; He 
was a b^gar though, or something like it" 

" While you have money to procure you comfcnrts^-^hange — 
good doctors, — overy thing, in short — to lighten this severe affliction, 
Amelius, you should thank (rod always in your praters ibr these 
great mercies, for — " 

*^ Hang it, don't preach," exclaimed Amelius, still more crossly. 
'' I haven't come to that bore yet. But I say, look liiere ! 

There's Mrs. What-d'ye-caUher — no, not Mrs. -, Lady What's- 

her-name — and she's bowing to you like a good 'un." 

Alick looked towards the carri^ drive in the direetic»i pointed 
out by his disrespectful young relation, and there perceived, seated 
in an open carriage. Lady Annabella and her daughter, with two 
attendant gentlemen opposite to them. On seeing that her d^vcmt 
admirer was aware of her proximity, Lpuisa bowed graciously, 
and smiled as amiable a smile as it was in her power, on so short 
a notice, to summon to her face. She met, however, with no 
responsive glance of gladdened recognition ; for Alick merely raised 
his hat with dignified composure, as. the carriage passed them 
. slowly by, leaving the Curate (for he had returned with a repentant 
and humbled spirit to his former vocation) to philosophise on the 
degraded view of human nature which the conduct of his former 
friends (?) had opened out before him. 

And what were the faBbionablQ Lovjisa's sensations at this proof 
of the changed feelings of Iiot otie^ ^leaBt^^Vs^^tl ^ ^^^Nsv^i^scs. 
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power of her perfect toilette, or of her golden, jewelled ornaments, 
to give rest to the wearied warrior who had so long done battle 
with the coming demon of old maidism? Or could that gem of a 
Parisian bonnet efface the fact that age was creeping on apace, and 
that in a cheerless home, darkened by dissensions, she must pass 
a dreary life away ? Ah 1 if she could but have looked forward 
to the actual future, and had a vision of that wretched,' death- 
doomed invalid, she would have been more wise ! She would have 
waited — temporized — ^kept Alick Harley "on," and possible she 
might have so far condescended as to share, as he at once proposed, 
tili3 C urate's humble home, till such time as he could shine again 
upon the world in all his wealth and honors. But happily for the 
object of these secret cogitations, it was now too late for such a 
project to be feasible ; so Alick, for the present, pursued his course 
of duty in single-blessedness, and with a heartfelt wish to do his 
duty and retrieve the errors of the past. He had refused to 
remain an inmate of hi? lordly cousin's home, deeming it his duty 
to live entirely with his widowed mother, whose house was situated 
in the West End London parish where he had obtained a curacy. 
She was a peevish, fractious invalid, and a daily, hourly thorn 
in the flesh to Alick Harley ; but he did his duty by her as a good 
son should, and shared with her and poor Amelius all the time 
that he could spare from parish work. It was not a pleasant task 
for Alick, that of endeavoring with all his might to improve the 
desperate moral state of the unlucky Yussy ; for besides that his 
neglected young relation was in himself both physically and 
mentally repulsive, it was scarcely possible to forget the share the 
boy had taken in the temporary disgrace of the unfortunate 
Florence. But distasteful as the penance was, he performed it 
with a willing mind, and ere long found in his success an exceeding 
great reward ; for Amelius in his state of illness and dependence 
ceased to be an object of disgust, and gradually he grew to cling 
with gratitude and affection to the friend who never tired in his 
efforts to lead him on to good. The invalid lad^ ^^<i ^^a* ^^s^ 
safferiDg from a spine complaint, -^1;^^)^ ^<^ ^wX«k^ ^ ^ssnissssxts^ 
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in pronouncing hopeless, lived with his mother in a small house 
in the neighborhood of " The Park." They had a comfortable 
establishment; for Lord Ashington had been liberal in allowances 
to the mother and son, although he carefully excluded both from 
his companionship. The most valued and useful member of their 
household was the widowed Mrs. Grayton, who acted as nurse and 
housekeeper, and brightened with her cheerful face, and the gay 
prattle of little Nelly, the dwelling of her former friend. 

During the two months which had elapsed since the death of 
Florence Harley, business arrangements had kept Mrs. Fletcher 
in London. She would not be persuaded to set her foot again in 
her London house — not, indeed, that the doing so was by any 
means necessary, since an almost general sael of Cousin Chrissy's 
landed property had become necessary in order to meet the claims 
of the heir-at-law ; for Mr. Fletcher having died intestate, his 
widow could only claim a third of all his former propertyr. But 
although her means were thus reduced, Cousin Chrissy found that 
she still possessed an income fully adequate for her limited wants, 
and, moreover, that the much-loved home in Devonshire remained 
her own to do with as it pleased her best. It waa early in the 
month of May when Mrs. Fletcher, accompained by Susan Brig- 
ham and by the now completely-recovered Margaret, bade adieu, 
as Cousin Chrissy hoped for ever, to London and its wickedness. 

" Thank God! my dears," she said, a& the long train steamed 
out from the Great Western station, " thank God for all Hig 
mercies 1 For though we have known sorrow aad tribulation, Hig 
goodness has been greater than I have deserved, and He has given 
me my child again which I had lost." 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

A DEATH STRUGGLE. 

" Then you really think the fellow is improving ?" 

" Improving, yes — in feeling, but in manners and in language 
not at all. The motive for that amelioration is at an end ; for 
Amelias, although he says but little, is,. I am certain, well aware 
that he is doomed." 

" And probably philosophizes on the truth, that a knowledge of 
grammar and etiquette will be superfluous in the new world of 
which he is about to become a denizen." 

The speaker was Lord Clanboyne, who had been dining at 
Garrick's (of which Club he was a member) in company with 
Alick Harley. They were walking home together now, and on the 
way were discussing the present condition of Lord Ashington's 
invalid heir. 

" There would have been good discovered in. him, had he had 
better training," suggested Alick. 

" And a new vein explored — ^precious and e:riiaustible, were he 
Earl of Ashington," responded Ernest, to whom the unfortunate 
lad waa especially objectionable as the supplanter of his present 
companion, and one of the causes of his best friend's misery. 

" True — most true," said Alick mournfully, " and I am thank- 
ful even to the unconscious cause, for my awakening from the 
moral drunkenness into which my temporary imbibing of the 
world's base flatterers had plunged me. There was a kind of 
drowsy curse upon me during the time of those flalse smiles from 
women, and those hollow words from men ; but the cold bath — ^the 
moral douche — has done me good, and — " 

" Alick is himself again ! But we shall see, old fellow. You 
will have a second trial, and experience may yet have another 
lesson to inflict." 

" We will not speculate on this poor lad's death," said Alick, 
gravely ; " but, if I know myself at all, tli"^ isi^iassrj Cil '^'^ ^<^s^ 
shoulders, and stdU colder looks^ vrbkYi. W^^ xasK* isi"^ ivossj^ \ss.^ 
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downfall, will keep down my vanity, should it again run riot in tlie 
pride of station." 

They said " Gkx)d-night" at Ernest's door, after having made 
an appointment for a meeting on the morrow, previous to Clan- 
boyne's departure to Ireland on business. The latter found a 
heap of letters on the table, wbich letters he at first turned over 
with a careless hand. But there was one, the sight of which 
required more attention, and sitting down, he read it carefully. 
It was from Marian Clavering, and it told a tale of sudi despair 
and misery, and implored his aid with such a piteous yearning, 
that Ernest, starting up, proceeded on his way at once tp do his 
part in aiding her. 

" He will take me," so she wrote, "away with him — ^why, I 
know not, for he is cruel to me — so cruel, Ernest (you will 
shudder when I tell you) — ^but there are marks on my arms and 
shoulders of his mad, dangerous violence. But why do I write 
you this ? and what are wounds like these, compared to the shu^ 
blows which he has struck upon my heart for years ? I believe 
that he is in fearful money difficulties, for there have been some 
strange men looking about the house for days inquiring for him. 
I have not betrayed him, nor wiU I, but to yo« — ^you, who must 
save me now I To-night, at 12 — for this is Saturday — ^he will be 
in Norfolk Street. I told you once where the house was in which 
he transacts all his mysterious business — ^you will find him there. 
But, Ernest, for my sake, be careful ; save me, if you can, from 
all that I most dread — the going with this man, I know not where, 
to be his slave, his victim, and — ^but I cannot trust myself to write 
the whole. You kuow that I would sooner die than be dishonored 
for a man so base." 

This was the substance, nay, the very words of Marian's letter, 
and as it was now beyond the hour she had named as the one 
when he would find Clavering at his " office," Lord Clanboyne lost 
not a moment in seeking him in Norfolk Street. 

The door was opened, o\i \iia te^Viasi^ t^wa houae^ by a d^rty- 
hokiDg middle-aged women,^\^ «fcfiflCQa^\wJ^\w\3iiia\^^ 
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the visitor to enter ; but Ernest pushed by her unceremoniously, 
and ascending the stairs, found himself in the usurer's presence. 

The aspect of the room was singularly uninviting. It was 
crowded with old furniture, with dingy pictures in tarnished 
frames, and with china, Indian ornaments, and articles of virtUy on 
which the accumulated dust of years was lying thick, and un- 
pleasant to the sense of smell. 

In the midst of this heterogeneous mass of property the owner 
of the strange collection stood, with an angry frown upon his brow, 
as Ernest came towards him. 

'^ You are surprised to see me at such an hour ? '' Lord Clan- 
boyne began. 

" Surprised ! — of course I am. I am hot at home to visitors, 
except on business, and then only to those whom I may appoint. 

" But I have come on business— on business connected with 
Mrs. Clavering, whom, as her brother^s friend, I am called upon 
to protect." 

" Protect ! — that's a nice word to use about a lady," sneered the 
Jew. " And I warn you, my lord, that you had better mind youi 
own business, and not meddle with that of other folks. My wife 
is mine to do with as I like, and I request that I may hear no 
more about the matter." 

He turned &om Ernest as he spoke, having as he thought, given 
a broad hint to Marian's champion that the interview was over. 
Not quite so easily, however, was his unexpected visitor to be dis- 
posed of, for Lord Clanboyne, without wasting time in useless 
words, drew from his breast-coat pocket an envelope, from which 
he took a banker's cheque. 

During this process, Ernest was standing nearly in front of a 
mirror, covered with dust it is true, but still clear enough for him 
to distinguish on its surface the reflection of objects on the opposite 
side of the room. On that other side stood an open bureau, near 
which Clavering was placed; but, on seeing the paper in Clan- 
boyne's hand, he made a few hasty steps towards him^ b\i.t E?t\^<^^ 
put ontiiia arm to arrest his further a]pifto*ojJ^«»c5\xv^^&V^ ^t^^asi^— 
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" Mr. Clayering, I regret this measore— this exposure, I must 
call it — ^but facts have come to my knowledge which, in my opinion, 
justify my interference." 

" D — n your interference," broke in Olaverii^, yiol^tly ; but 
Ernest stopped him with an imperious gesture. 

'^ Stay," he said; '^ and before you use language which you may 
afterwards r^et, listen to what I have to say. I hold in my 
hand a paper — a cheque for a large sum — signed ostensibly by my 
father but in reality by you — a forgery in shorty and (me, the 
discovery of which would blow your reputation to the winds, and 
send you beyond the seas — farther," he added, with a stem deter- 
mination which enraged Olavering to the u^piost — '^farther than 
you can hope to take your wife — but not so far but that the 
memory of your crijae will linger in men's thoughts, and they will 
talk abouir the foiger Clavering whilst you are working out your 
time of punishment — a convict in a distant land." 

Clavering had turned deadly pale whilst Ernest made this thr^i 
But it was not the paleness of fear— only a concentration of ^ry 
which sent the life-blood to his heart in torrents. He did not 
attempt either to answer or refute the charge, but stole back 
nearer to the open bureau, and Ernest saw him-'-still reflected in 
the mirror — searching apparently with anxiety amcmgst his papers. 
A something of relenting — no, it was hardly that — but a shade of 
pity for the wretched being's degradation stole across his mind for 
one short moment only; he had not time to let the Chrstian 
feeling grow, for there flawed across his eyes a sudden light — ^then 
darkness fell upon him, and he lay upon the ground, stunned 
partly, although conscious still. 

Clanboyne was not only a man of iron nerve, put he was singu- 
larly gifted with a rapid perception of what was best to be done 
in any sudden emergency. There was no possibility of taking 
what had occurred for accident, since it was clear as day that, 
driven to desperation Marian's husband had found a weapon ready 
to Ma hand, and had used it^h&i^ily with no fatal e&ct, against 
kia unsuspecting advetsarj. 
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The better part of valor is discretion, and of tliis fact Lord 
Clanboyne felt so perfectly convinced that, reflecting on the 
certainty of a second shot, should he show signs of life, he deter- 
mined to remain upon the ground, motionles& and silent, watching 
in the glass (which reached from the flooir almost^ to the ceiling) 
the movements of his enemy. Clavering had heard the fall, and 
when no movement followed on it, he drew a long and heavy 
breath. He t<x)k the candle in a hand which did not tremble, and 
bending over the pale face from which the blood was trickling (for 
the bullet had grazed the temple of the intended victim), the Jew 
proceeded, with a cautious touch, to take from the closed fingers 
the fatal paper which was held between theift with an almost con- 
vulsive grasp. 

This, however, was a liberty to which Clanboyne could not 
bring himself to submit, and to the dismay of his would-be assassin 
he resisted violently the latter's attempt to gain possession of the 
tell-tale cheque. 

No words were spoken by these two powerful and desperate men, 
between whom there then commenced as fearful a struggle for life 
as the mind of man could well conceive. They were in utter 
darkness, for the candle by which Olavericg had inspected the 
recumbent form of Ernest had been extinguished at the begin- 
ing of the affray, and thus in silence and obscurity the deadly work 
went on 1 

It was no children's play that was enacted in that dark apart- 
ment, for Clavering battled for his life, whilst Ernest — ah 1 even 
at that awful time, he thought of her and self in that brave, tender 
heart, was all forgotten in a stronger love I 

Once and again throughout the time that the fierce struggle 
lasted did the thought flash across him that he mtAst not, by de- 
frauding Justice of her right to punish, place an eternal barrier 
between himself and Marian. But there came a moment when the 
love of life, strong and instinctive, ruled over every other passion, 
and Ernest had no stronger feeling than to preserve the ^reclQti& 
baoD that Ood had given him I 
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It was the crowning instant in the fate of both, for the last 
convulsive strength was gathered up bj the nearly exhausted 
combatants who, wounded, bleeding, breathless, as they were, 
fought on in blinded rage and maddened desperation. There were 
hard fingers pressed into each other's throats, and deep breaths 
drawn, as those of dying men ; but on the throat of Marian's lover 
the iron grasp was strongest, and the blood welled up to his 
loaded brain beneath that murderous clutch. There were strange 
noises in his ears, and his eye-balls seemed as if they would start 
from out their sockets, when the fingers of the hand which held 
the paper, wandering about convulsively, felt the cold contact of a 
weapon of defence ! He seized it with the frantic energy of des- 
pair, and dealt with it a blow of such tremendous force upon 
the face which bent above him, that the blood streamed in a red 
deluge from the woimd, and Clavering, uttering a wild yell of 
agony, fell backward, senseless on the floor. 

For a few minutes Ernest remained as motionless as his sub- 
jugated enemy, but the moment that full consciousness returned, 
he staggered to his feet, and taking up the instrument of what he 
almost feared was death, (namely, the heavy brazen candlestick 
which lay beside him,) he crawled, rather than walked towards the 
door. He foimd the passage dimly lighted, biit silent as the grave, 
and made his way downstairs without meeting with a single living 
soul or hearing the slightest sound. There was a chain across the 
door, and it was locked, so he had no resource but to knock loudly 
upon it with the candlestick which he still held within his hand 
— a measure for assistance which was soon crowned with success, 
— for the dirty-looking female Cerberus was seen ascending from 
the depths below. 

She started violently, when she saw the bleeding face and the 
disordered dress of the gentleman whom she had an hour before 
admitted under an aspect so different, nor was her consternation 
lessened when ho addressed her thus — 

^^ You had better go upataAia" lie md, "and look after your 
uiu&tQT. But no," te added, feeYva^^^^. ^<i ^^^ ^ssssgsa.V'ss^^^ 
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to one who looked so hard and bold, be an overpowering one, * 
go and call assistance. We have had a fight — and, I believe — 
— killed him." 

The woman kept her eyes upon him in wonder, and the n 
30 when, taking out his card case, he said — 

^^ I am Lord Clanbojne. There is my address, and now < 
the door and let me out, for I am sick of horrors, and cannot c 
my breath in this detested place, where crime seems floatin| 
the air, and death is blowing in my nostrils." 

The last words were uttered to himself alone, as he erne: 
from that hated house, and felt the cool wind from the mi| 
river rush on his heated brow. 
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BALLTHOULA CASTLE. 

CLAVERiNa did not die of the blow dealt him in self-defeno 
Lord Clanboyne, but he never fully recovered firom the comb 
effects upon his brain of the serious wound, and the tremen( 
excitement which had preceded it. As a confirmed and hel] 
invalid, paralyzed and humbled by adversity, he was more en 
able than in his apparently prosperous days, and Marian \ 
daily proof of her strong sense of Christian duty, by theunre 
ting attentions which she bestowed upon her former tyrant. 

The first event of importance to the family, which occu 
after Clavering's partial recovery, was the trial of Andrew Thor 
for the Orchard Street murder. On that occasion many circ 
stances which had before seemed involved in obscurity were cle 
up; and although the forged cheque which Susan had fc 
amongst Fletcher's papers was not brought forward against Clave: 
there existed more than sufficient proof (without that damning < 
that the Jewish speculates: had contracted considerable horse-ra 
debts, besides others of au equailj Siste^u^aXJ^'^ ^^^afscv^^^ 
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th .t Fletcher liad been, as regarded the former, his creditor to a 
large amount In short, the lingering remains of Clavering's 
reputation crumbled to the ground beneath the shock of these 
unexpected discoveries ; and the man who, but a few short years 
before, had been worshiped by the world, stood out before his 
former idolaters in his true colors, now that the gilding was rubbed 
away, and only the base metal remained beneath. 

One of the most importsmt witnesses at Thomson's trial was 
Mrs. Clavering's maid Dawson, who — now that her impoverished 
master could no longer pay her for her services — ^made no scruple 
of turning upon her former employers, and swore positively to the 
fact of having seen a small bottle of strichnine (which she was 
told had been procured to poison a troublesome dog) on the table 
of her master's study during the time when Thomson, to her certain 
knowledge, waa alone in the room. 

It was the evidence of this woman which sealed the fate of the 
prisoner and acquitted Florence Harley of all share in Raynham 
Fletcher's death. 

Whether opinion was equally merciful in its judgment of Mr. 
Leo Clavering we have no opportunity of deciding, but it happily 
never seemed to occur to Marian that the father of her child, 
however hateful in other respects, could have been guilty of par- 
ticipation in a crime so atrocious. They lived in strict retirement 
— Clayton having given Marian and her decrepid husband a home 
in Northamptonshire, where we will leave them for a time, whilst 
we follow the fortunes of other personages connected with our 
story. 

The reader must now be good enough to imagine that two years 
have elapsed since the scene recorded in the last chapter. I would 
gladly linger over the history of those passing months ; and the 
more especially, §s towards their close an event occurred which, 
from its importance, ought to be more fully dwelt upon, r For this 
event, was no other than the marriage of Clayton Bernard to 
Cousin Clirissy'rf faithful friend and true-hearted companion— 
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Oil Bernard's side it was certainly not what may bo called a 
"love match," nor was he moved thereto by any ardent passionj 
for the deep wounds in his heart had not been " healed without a 
scar," and he had outlived that happy period in man's life, when 
he can take a woman's love and honor upon '* Trust." But for Susan's 
merit he had a better guarantee than blind belief; and it was the 
old story — " Man was not bom to live alone," and though romance 
was over, stern re:dity said, " Take a wife ; ^' and Clayton Bernard 
listened to the prudent counsel. 

And Susan saw it all I Saw that the man upon whose head 
grief had strewn gray hairs thickly, had no warm youthful feeling 
in his heart for her. She saw, and felt that in his solitary autumn 
the withered leaves of memory rustled mournfully, and so she 
gave her youth, her spring of love and beauty, to make a sunmier 
sunshine that would shine through the dark shadow of his gloomy 
past. 

More than tTro years, then, have elapsed, and it is now the autumn 
time, and friends are met .together — although but to part again — 
in Clanboyne's wind-rocked castle on the wild coast of Clare. 

Ernest had made no vain boast of Celtic hospitality, when he 
more than implied that Gerald Bernard's visit was to be one of 
indefinite length, for in spito of remonstrances on the part of his 
old friend's brother there he still waa — an inmate, with his wife 
and boy, of Ballyhoula Castle, and only waiting the arrival of 
Clayton and his bride to put into action the long-decided migration 
to the Western World. 

It had come at last, that time half-dreaded and half-wished for, 
and the brothers were with their respective wives spending the two 
months previous to embarkation at Quecnstown, at Lord Clan- 
boyne's now somewhat renovated mountain home. 

It had been a happy time, varied by talk of by-gone days and 
visions for the future ; for Ernest paid no credit to his elder 
friend's assertion that he would never return to England, and com- 
bated the melancholy resolution manfully. 

Yes] It had bocn a happy tinie,\)\it ua l\vfe ^%.^ «^'^^<^"55sSfti 
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when tbcy must part, a gradual and hourly increasing sadness 
stole over their spirits. It was nearly the last day, and together 
they had climed the steep ascent of a rocky headland from whence 
they could look down upon the sun-lit sea. It had been a toilsome 
walk, but the summit once attained they rested from their labors, 
and looked admiringly around them: They were many hundred 
feet above the sea, the sound of which broke with its grand eternal 
music on the rocks below, and came with a subdued whisper to 
their ears, while the fishing-boats, rocking on the waves, seemed 
'^ diminished to a span 1" Beautiful in its slumbering repose was 
the grand Atlantic. 

^^ Uow glad I am," said Clayton, turning to Glanboyne, as they 
were preparing to descend the mountain ; " how glad I am that we 
have seen this sight together ! For we shall often think of it in 
the days to come, and in the far-off Western land, when we shall 
have left our kind, true friend behind us." 

Susan was standing with her arm resting on her husband's, and 
in spite of her efforts to seem cheerful, large tears were gathering 
in her eyes while listening to Clayton's words. Ernest saw that 
she was struggling to subdue her emotion, and said cheerfully — 

" There is no such thing as distance in these days, nor do I, for 
qpe, intend to be long amongst the friends you leave behind you." 

Clayton laid his hand affectionately on the speaker's shoulder. 

" I have not many friends," he said, " God knows I But you 
stand in the place of all that I have lost, for I can truly say th^t 
you are not a broken reed to lean on !" 

After these words, silence fell upon the little party, a silence 
which continued while ihej descended the mountain side; for all 
had felt a foretaste of the bitterness of parting, and even Ernest s 
buoyant spirit failed to rouse them from their dejection. The 
greater portion of the " last night" was spent by Clayton and his 
host in discourse on the two members of the family who had been 
prevented by their reiqpective duties form seeing iha last of the 
emigranta* 
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*' Which you intend to do of course," interrupted Ernest, 
*^ directly you have seen that errant G-erald and his wife established 
in their new home ?'* 

" I cannot tell; I have such bitter memories of England, such 
a keen wish to place the world between me and the fearful recol- 
lections of the past." 

" But how about your duties as a landlord, as a father — ^for 
Minnie cannot remain at school much longer — and as a husband ? 
for, believe me, when I say that part of Susan's heart will always 
be in England, with her dear old friend I" 

" And so it should be," rejoined Clayton, warming up, "with 
her who was her best and earliest friend, and who has been purified 
seven times in the fire of tribulation." 

" Which seems to me," responded Clanboyne, " like the im- 
necessary process of gilding refined gold, for I never could see a 
fault in dear old Cousin Chrissy. But about Alick. Have you 
no fears for him ? no wish to see him in the days to come, for 
they must come, when he will be tried once more in the still hotter 
furnace of prosperity ?" 

" Alick will not fall back again, I trust, for his attendance on 
tliat boy, whose nature and character have been so greatly im- 
proved and softened by his influence, has been of inestimable benefit 
to him ; and besides, he had a lesson, and one which he will not 
easily forget." 

A smile stole over Bernard's countenance as he remembered 
the unlucky Loo, whose rash rejection of his brother-in-law had 
told upon her own fate so heavily; and Ernest felt, as he looked 
on his friend's brightened face, that while so much of home interest 
remained to him, there was little danger that this plan of length- 
ened self-banishment would be carried out. 

He did not therefore pursue the subject,- but a deep flush spread 
over his face at Ihe next topic of conversation chosen by Bernard. 

" My saddest thoughts at leaving England are for Marian — for 
my poor, ill-used sister, my sister, to tn^io^ Vyrvsi^ \ia^:Q;3t^^\KQr 
demess ia almost aa needful as tlie air doieXiteaJ^aai^^^xA^'^^^ 
22 
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Boon be left a widow ; for tbe last account limits kU life to weeks !* 
An exclamation of thanksgiving bad well-nigb burst from Lord 

Clanbojne on hearing of this news, but he stopped the exulting 

words in time, and pressing Clayton's hand with meaning force, 

said — 

^^ You may trust me ; your sister's happiness and honor are in 

my keeping. She will not need either a husb{»id's'or a broker's 

care." \' . 

It was enough, for Clayton was fully satisfied, and ihcy parted 

for the night with relieved and happier hearts. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

"god be with them pae away." 

On the morning appointed for the departure cf the steamer from 
Queenstown all was bustle and commotion, both within doors and 
without ; for the splendid vessel which lay in the '^ offing" was to 
sail at midday, and the busy Irish world was on tip-toe to witness 
her clearing out. 

Tokens of going away abounded in the hotels where Clanboyne 
and his friends had pawed the night, and everywhere there were 
demands for assistauce which was not at hand, or for friends 
whose coming was an event expected, but apparently (in many 
instances) little likely to come off. 

Inestimably had Susan's pure, unselfish character gained upon 
Clanboyne during the two months that she had passed in those 
wild mountain solitudes, and ardently did he long, bqth for Clay- 
ton's sake and that of his own Mo-rian, that she would return to be 
their tender friend, and best companion through the life which he 
Qould now dare to hope that he and Clayton's sister would pass to- 
gether ! 

There was rough and drizzling weather overhead, but the steamei 
hf motionless on the dreat^-VioVMi^ d«««,ut^ oj* tihey ploughed 
ihoir way towards her. T\i8j N^ete «Mio\y& VJcl^Va^ vxto^^^hs^^ 
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cloud of steam was issuing from the fumiels, whilst everywhere on 
board there sounded notes of preparation for departure. At last, 
" eight bells " struck out clear and shrill — the signal for the loosen- 
ing of the moorings was given — and the shore-boats rowed away 
with their returning freights. 

Then there arose a loud, discordant cry from the little vessels, 
which was taken up on board the monster one, and for a few moments 
none could tell whether the sound was that of joy or sorrow. It 
was, in fact, a mingling of the two— a war of tears and smiles — a 
keen of grief for parting friends, blended with the heartfelt shout 
of those who were about to join their loved ones far away! 

Clanboyne and his friends (for the former would only leave 
them with the returning pilot) were leaning on the bulwark when 
the cheer— at last triumphant—broke upon their ears ; and its last 
dying thrill struck some chord in Susan's heart, jarring with pain- 
ful force upon its strings ; for the first tears that she had shed that 
day rolled slowly down her cheeks, and her hand pressed upon her 
throat to check the sobs that swelled within it. 

The rain fell heavily through the thickened atmosphere as they 
steamed to the entrance of the harbour ; but as they passed the 
Forts and came upon the wide Atlantic, the dense mist cleared 
away before the freshening wind, and they could clearly see the 
coast to which so many in the ship were about toabid a last fare- 
well. 

How lovingly they looked upon the land that they were leaving I 
And how vain was it to urge those sorrowing women to seek the 
shelter of the cabin, whilst they could still obtain a sight of Ire- 
land's mountains, and the ^^home" which would be theirs no 
longer ! 

» And so they lingered on the deck — ^lingered, with the heavy 
rain and wild wind beating over them till the heights of old Kinsale 
were neared, and the pilot's boat was making ready for departure. 
Then there were clinging hands and cordial clasps of lingering fingers 
and Susan tried to still her quivering U^^ NK\ieTv \k<^\2^s^^^ss<ssa^^ 
word was said to Ernest, for truly t\iej «XL \oN^^\asa «3^ ^\stsi^BssL^ 
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and dakiicss sciemcd to fall upou them when thej could see his 
face no more. 

Very lonely looked the old castle when on the succeeding night 
Clanboyno returned to it, and mournfully did he dwell upon his 
nb:^»nt friends, now many a league upon their way . He thought 
of them upon the silent sea, and pictured to himself their landing 
on the bleak Canadian shore; and anon his fancy traced, as in 
a life-like diorama — 

" Images of the Bilvcr lakes 

By which the Indian's soul awakes.** 

But of all the moring figures thai srwept before hislnental vision 
none stood out so pure and bold as Susan's. She was there, even 
as he had seen her since the days that he had known her, 
self-sacrificing — true and patient — healing the wounds of the 
bruised in spirit, and holding all £hat this world can give or take 
away of loss account than the insect which flutters in the sunbeam, 
and that the breeze of the evening sweeps away. 

Far from her home — far from her own kindred and the country 
that she loved — she had gone to do her woman^s mission. With 
a mild and tender cheerfulness her task was done ; and as Ernest 
closed his eye&in slumber he seemed to see her, with folded, dove- 
like wiugs, amidst the clouds of heaven — a link to bi putho 
erring ones on earth with happier spirits — ^for Susan was in 
truth — 

Alovcly soul, formed to be blessed, and bless ; 
A well of sealed and secret happiness ; 
A lute which those whom love has taught to play, 
Make music on to cheer the roughest way.'' 



THE ENIK. 
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